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THE  PASSION  BY  THE  BROOK 


Fourierism  is  the  mounting,  sweeping,  purg- 
ing question  of  this  century. 

GEORGE    RIPLEY 


My  theory  confines  itself  to  utilizing  the 
passions  now  condemned,  just  as  Nature 
has  given  them  to  us  and  without  in  any  way 
changing  them.  That  is  the  whole  mystery, 
the  whole  secret  of  the  calculus  of  Passionate 
Attraction.  There  is  no  use  arguing  whether 
God  is  right  or  wrong  in  giving  men  these 
twelve  passions:  the  Associative  Order  avails 
itself  of  them  without  changing  them  and  as 
God  has  given  them  to  us,  making  use  of 
men  as  they  are. 

CHARLES    FOURIER 


Overture 
Passional:  1840 


They  did  not  wait  for  the  sunrise  but  set  out  under  the  morning  star. 
George  Ripley  was  watching  its  reflection  now  in  the  brook  in  front  of 
Charles  Ellis'  farm,  squatting  in  the  bowl  of  the  bank.  A  tossed  stone 
shattered  the  image  briefly  and  then  doubled,  trebled  and  made  it 
myriad  in  the  widening  rings  of  dark  water.  The  plonk  startled  him 
although  it  was  not  unpleasant,  no  more  than  nature  imitating  the 
art  of  the  bullfrog's  love  note.  His  mouth  opened  in  involuntary 
alarm.  Drops  splashed  on  his  face  and  he  could  taste  the  warmness, 
rich  with  the  lees  of  bark,  roots,  and  green  and  brown  tendrils.  Trussed 
in  his  best  black  coat  and  off  balance,  he  fell  back  into  a  clover  patch. 
He  strained  to  get  up  but  then  he  sniffed  the  morning  and,  surrender- 
ing at  last  to  the  goodness  of  this  quick  trill  on  the  five-toned  gamut 
of  his  senses,  he  brushed  his  cheek  against  the  grass  and  breathed 
deeply.  The  morning  smelled  like  a  fresh-cut  watermelon. 

He  pushed  himself  up  with  his  palms  and  found  his  brother  in 
Israel  grinning  at  him  from  across  the  brook.  He  and  this  man,  settled 
over  a  small  church  nearby,  were  going  on  foot  to  Groton,  a  walk  of 
thirty  miles  from  where  they  were  in  West  Roxbury.  They  were  going 
to  break  the  trip  with  a  night  in  Concord. 

His  friend  took  off  his  hat  and  sloshed  some  water  clumsily  over 
his  face  and  scalp.  It  was  the  middle  of  August.  The  sun  had  clanged 
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a  ring  of  fire  the  evening  before  and  Parker's  head  wore  the  stamp 
of  the  fallen  disk  on  its  top,  for  although  he  was  bald  at  thirty  and 
hated  it  and  covered  it  up  whenever  he  could,  he  had  been  helping 
one  of  his  parishioners  with  a  stint  of  raking  and  grubbing  and  the 
scarecrow  wore  the  only  hat  in  the  cornfield. 

Ripley  was  a  more  comely  man  all  around;  was  more  slender  and 
an  inch  taller,  five  nine,  with  square  sharp  shoulders  in  even  steps 
from  the  straight  sides  of  his  long  face.  Parker's  shoulders  were  big 
and  slightly  rounded,  his  skull  poked  out  from  them  like  a  moosehead 
mounted  on  a  beam  and,  when  he  walked,  they  brushed  and  rubbed 
against  his  companion  in  a  succession  of  friendly  pats  and  scoffing 
blows.  Ripley,  at  thirty-eight,  had  all  his  hair.  It  set  close  to  his  head 
and  swept  across  a  high  forehead  like  a  chaplet,  giving  him  a  Roman 
look,  the  ends  curling  so  tightly  that  they  scarcely  stirred  in  the 
morning  breeze. 

They  were  to  journey  to  a  convention  called  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  unite  all  the  sects  of  the  Christian  world  under  one  great 
creed,  ending  the  babel  of  intransigent  and  transcendental  tongues, 
a  proposition  easily  laughed  out  of  countenance  at  any  other  place  or 
time  but  New  England  in  1840. 

Both  were  dressed  in  solemn  black  broadcloth,  thick  and  almost 
impervious  to  the  dust  of  the  road.  They  scrambled  up  from  the  brook- 
side  and  swung  their  legs  over  the  moss-flecked  boulders  of  the  wall. 
Ripley  gave  a  final  backward  look  of  love  to  the  farm,  its  two  great 
bosoms  of  knolls  and  beneath  them  the  girdle  of  water  with  its  binding 
of  overarching  trees. 

Out  of  West  Roxbury  they  walked  some  wild  lanes  to  Newton,  to 
meet  a  colleague,  one  Christopher  Cranch  who  was  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  their  Concord  host.  The  three  trudged  along  in  quiet  for  a 
while,  speaking  only  of  country  things,  judging  crops  and  views, 
stopping  in  the  heat  to  slake  their  thirst  among  questioning  cows, 
relishing  their  hay-sweet  breath  and  clasping  their  short  necks  in  the 
common  response  of  man  to  the  tenderness  of  their  animal  eyes. 

At  noon  they  stopped  on  top  of  a  high  hill  at  a  friendly  farmhouse 
to  eat  some  pie  and  milk.  As  they  sat  on  the  granite  slab  of  the 
well  stoop,  picking  and  eating  the  crumbs  from  their  coats,  Cranch 
reached  into  his  breast  pocket  and  drew  out  a  sheaf  of  foolscap.  He 
was  a  handsome,  sad  man,  at  first  joining  nervously  in  the  laughter 
he  generated  in  others  and  then  provoking  it  to  hide  his  desperation. 
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His  curse  was  an  alternating  plethora  of  gifts.  He  was  a  painter,  a 
composer,  a  poet,  could  sing,  play  the  guitar  and  llute,  and  was  a 
capable  preacher  and  scholar.  But  he  was  beginning  to  sweep  away, 
in  a  tide  of  inconsequent  merriment,  the  banks  of  each  of  his  channels 
until  they  merged  into  shallow  waters,  fit  only  for  wading. 

He  had  lately  composed  some  caricatures  on  an  essay  called 
Nature  by  their  Concord  friend.  He  unrolled  them  with  elation  and 
guilt.  There  was  no  scorn  or  mockery  in  them.  They  underlined  more 
than  they  distorted  the  phrases  out  of  which  they  scrawled.  Clearly 
they  said  two  things:  that  their  friend  had  resurrected  a  warm  body 
from  the  cold  corpse  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  that  this  body  was 
tree  to  proclaim  itself  and  its  organs,  indulge  its  senses  and  even,  in 
a  dim  way,  affirm  its  passions.  They  said  that  the  new  faith  had  no 
throne  for  a  Pope  or  a  Calvin  but  was  fit  for  raillery  and  joy. 

Ripley  found  favorites  consonant  with  his  mood  ...  a  hatted, 
personified  eyeball  with  a  tail  coat  and  long  insect  legs  inscribed, 
— /  become  a  transparent  eyeball.  And  a  picture  of  two  huge  melons 
in  a  field,  radiant  with  content  .  .  .  one  with  a  human  head,  arms  and 
legs  and  a  curved  happy  mouth  saying,  — /  expand  and  live  in  the 
warm  day  like  corn  and  melons. 

Parker  was  bent  double  with  laughter  over  a  picture  of  Emerson 
with  his  nose,  long,  belled  and  pierced  like  an  oboe,  fingering  it  and 
saying,  — This  is  my  music,  this  is  myself. 

Ripley  moved  quietly  behind  him  to  the  brimming,  dewy-sided  well 
bucket  and,  in  retaliation  for  the  stone  cast  into  the  brook  that  morn- 
ing, poured  a  dipper  of  icy  water,  flashing  like  a  silver  fish  in  the 
sunlight,  down  Parker's  neck.  Parker  shuddered  and  jumped  to  his 
feet.  He  caught  up  the  bucket  and  let  the  water  swirl  and  fly,  cutting 
a  bright  arc  in  the  air.  Ripley  tried  vainly  to  dodge  it,  lifting  his  feet 
away  from  the  splash  in  a  rustic  dance.  Cranch,  his  laughter  high 
and  uncontrollable  in  his  throat,  a  cackle  and  a  shriek,  scrambled  for 
his  papers  and  got  out  of  range.  The  farm  wife,  deep  in  her  butter 
making,  heard  it  as  the  raid  of  a  hawk  on  the  chicken  yard  and  came 
bustling  to  the  door  with  her  husband's  old  musket. 

Under  the  gun  and  a  cold  disapproving  eye,  the  pilgrims  retreated. 

Their  mood  held,  light  heads  rising  from  heavy  limbs,  even  into 
Concord.  They  found  their  friend  in  his  wife's  garden  behind  his 
square  white  house.  There  was  a  slight  mist  coming  up  from  the 
mill  brook  at  its  bottom,  compounding  the  dusk.  He  was  kneeling 
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by  a  discarded  spade,  looking  at  his  foot.  His  small  boy  stood  beside 
him  and  spoke  to  them  abruptly  in  a  high,  petulant  voice.  — Papa 
dug  his  leg. 

Emerson  showed  his  wound,  a  gash  on  the  instep,  faintly  beaded 
with  blood.  Cranch  started  a  phrase  of  sympathy  but  was  choked  off 
in  the  middle  by  an  unrepressible  giggle.  Parker  picked  up  the 
spade  to  hide  his  grin  and  Ripley  turned  to  measure  the  larkspur. 
They  did  it  instinctively,  for  this  man  seemed  to  be  able  to  check  every 
affront  to  his  dignity  as  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

Parker,  whose  mind  ran  constantly  in  parallels,  or  chords,  even — 
every  thought,  every  sensation  a  multiple  one,  with  its  tonic,  dominant 
and  subdominant — saw  it  as  stigmata.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the 
Christ,  he  thought. 

When  their  friend  stood  erect  he  seemed  to  be  on  a  different  level 
than  the  others  although  he  had  only  gained  two  or  three  inches  in 
height.  His  shoulders  sloped  swiftly  like  a  wine  bottle,  putting  the 
whole  thrust  of  his  statue  on  his  neck  and  head,  which  began  to  turn, 
in  the  wind  of  discourse,  with  the  slow  sway  of  a  solitary  stand  of 
pines  on  a  high  grassy  hill.  His  face  was  sharp  with  the  tamed  Yankee 
sharpness  but  his  brow  and  eyes  seemed  worn  and  softened  by  gentle, 
thoughtful  use.  His  white  garden  smock  was  soiled  and  negligent 
and  fell  in  equal  classic  folds  over  a  flat  chest  and  a  straight  back. 
He  did  not  join  in  the  banter  with  which  Parker  and  Cranch  tried  to 
discharge  their  merriment  but  took  advantage  of  a  replenishing  pause 
to  ask  them  into  the  house  to  see  a  new  print  of  Endymion  which  his 
friend  Sam  Ward  had  given  him  as  a  mate  to  the  Aurora  Thomas 
Carlyle  had  sent  as  a  present  for  Lydian,  his  wife.  His  voice  was 
surprisingly  strong.  Parker,  who  was  barrel-chested  and  who  could 
roar  like  a  bull,  was  somewhat  surprised.  He  had  forgotten  this, 
although  he  had  heard  him  lecture  many  times.  But  then  he  thought 
of  the  long  column  of  air  that  could  travel  up  through  the  narrow 
compact  body  to  the  high  head  and  of  a  trumpet  before  it  is  turned 
into  its  convenient  shape. 

The  picture  was  on  the  south  wall  of  the  sitting  room  and  they 
all  admired  it.  Emerson  was  glad  and  said  he  wanted  his  house  to 
be  like  a  college,  pleasurable  for  all  that  had  affinity  with  him  and 
not  like  some  he  knew  which  were  only  refreshment  stalls,  playgrounds 
for  boys,  places  where  people  came  like  cats  to  prowl  around  and  use 
it  without  reference  or  communication  with  its  inhabitants. 
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Before  they  turned  away  from  the  print  Emerson  remarked  that 
Sam  Ward  was  writing  another  article  on  art  for  the  Dial,  a  little 
magazine  they  had  just  launched,  of  which  Ripley  was  the  assistant 
editor  and  to  which  the  others  had  contributed.  He  said  it  in  a  slow, 
artificially  ofihand  way,  moving  the  name  word  into  the  group  as  a 
gambit.  It  was  plain  he  wanted  to  talk  about  the  magazine. 

Parker  had  other  ideas.  — He'd  better  be  quick  about  it  then, 
he  said  rudely.  — A  good  puff  of  wind  will  blow  the  whole  project 
away.  If  I  ever  saw  writing  on  the  sand  .  .  . 

— For  instance,  asked  Emerson,  slightly  affronted. 

— Who  wrote  that  piece  called  Aldus  Persius  Flaccus?  I'm  willing 
to  grant  some  place  to  mystics  but  they've  got  to  use  their  own  well, 
or  at  least  their  own  bucket. 

Emerson's  head  turned  slightly  to  the  door  at  the  right  opening 
into  his  study  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Parker  followed  his  gaze  and 
looked  directly  into  a  pair  of  hostile,  catlike  eyes  using  a  few  motes 
of  light  to  read  in  the  darkened  room.  He  got  a  quick  flash  of  a  thin 
young  man  slumped  carelessly  in  a  chair  who  silently  got  up,  crossed 
the  straw  carpet  without  a  whisper  and  went  out  the  front  door, 
closing  it  with  a  small  crack  of  annoyance,  as  an  animal,  made  un- 
wary by  anger,  breaks  a  betraying  stick  in  the  ear  of  a  hunter. 

— Oh  dear,  Emerson  said.  — That  was  the  writer  of  the  piece  you 
damned,  Henry  Thoreau. 

Parker  shrugged  and  made  no  apologies.  He  had  more  common 
sense  than  politeness.  Emerson  had  just  finished  saying  that  he  did 
not  like  people  to  use  his  house  like  a  cat  and  there  had  been  a  wild 
one  in  his  rocking  chair. 

George  Ripley,  as  usual  taking  fire  from  Parker's  flint,  said  bluntly, 
— I  agree  with  Theodore.  It  is  quite  unworthy,  I  think,  of  its  preten- 
sions. 

— Come  now,  Ripley,  said  Emerson.  — We  have  no  pretensions.  No 
one  gets  paid.  Margaret  has  to  depend  on  free-will  offerings.  Every- 
one has  been  asking  for  this  kind  of  a  journal.  It  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being. 

— Here's  what  I  mean  by  pretension,  said  Parker.  — Your  entire 
manifesto  was  quoted  in  the  puff  in  the  Liberator.  Parker  drew  a 
clipping  from  his  pocket.  — No  one  can  converse  much  with  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  of  New  England  without  remarking  the  progress 
of  a  revolution.  Those  who  share  in  it  have  no  external  organization, 
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no  badge,  no  creed,  no  name.  They  do  not  vote  or  print  or  even 
meet  to  work  together.  They  are  united  only  in  a  common  love  of 
truth  and  love  of  its  work.  They  are  of  all  conditions  and  constitutions. 
Of  these  acolytes,  if  some  are  happily  born  and  well  bred,  many  are, 
no  doubt,  ill  dressed,  ill  placed  and  ill  made;  without  pomp,  without 
trumpet,  in  lonely  and  obscure  places,  in  solitude,  in  servitude,  in 
compunctions  and  privations,  trudging  beside  the  team  in  the  dusty 
road,  or  drudging  a  hireling  in  other  men's  cornfields,  schoolmasters 
who  teach  a  few  children  for  a  pittance,  ministers  of  small  parishes  of 
the  obscurer  sects,  lone  women  in  a  dependent  condition,  matrons  and 
maidens,  rich  and  poor,  beautiful  and  hard  favored,  without  concert 
or  proclamation  of  any  hind,  they  have  silently  given  in  their  several 
adherence  to  a  new  hope,  and  in  all  companies  do  signify  a  greater 
trust  in  the  nature  and  resources  of  man  than  the  laws  or  the  popular 
opinions  will  well  allow. 

— Ah,  the  pretensions  are  all  put  there  by  Mr.  Garrison.  He  wants 
them  all  to  gather  into  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  said  Emerson  defen- 
sively. 

— Why  not?  said  Parker.  — Now  that  they've  been  recognized, 
they've  got  to  go  somewhere.  Unless  we  teach  them  German  and  make 
them  Transcendentalists. 

Ripley  laughed.  — I  would  rather  spend  that  time  on  our  critics. 
A  knowledge  of  German  is  no  merit  but  the  want  of  it  in  those  who 
undertake  to  expound  German  theology  is  an  inconvenience. 

— Let  them  teach  us  plain  English,  said  Parker.  — Let  the  Dial  have 
nothing  more  Roman  than  its  numerals.  If  only  Margaret  could  forget 
Goethe  and  write  more  paragraphs  like  that  one. 

— As  much  as  I  hate  both  praise  and  blame,  I  must  confess  I  am 
guilty  of  that  manifesto  as  you  call  it.  Now  have  I  got  to  go  somewhere, 
Mr.  Parker? 

— Just  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  .  .  . 

— Oh,  there  is  no  terror  like  being  known.  Look  at  my  library 
instead.  You  can  find  my  connections  as  well  in  my  Wordsworth, 
Goethe,  Shakespeare  and  Coleridge  as  in  what  I  think  of  war,  slavery, 
alcohol,  animal  food,  creeds  and  what  not.  I  must  go  and  change  for 
tea.  You  can  see  I  am  no  hero.  I  have  regard  for  appearances  still. 

Parker  planted  himself  squarely  in  front  of  Emerson.  — I  looked 
in  the  Boston  Post  and  the  Advertiser  and  I  found  the  Philistines  as 
wrathy  as  fighting  cocks  over  the  paper.  Under  their  sneering  there 
is  considerable  uneasiness.  They  shy  at  the  word  revolution.  They  think 
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it  might  have  a  bad  effect  in  State  Street.  Now  are  you  going  to  follow 
up  this  new  declaration  of  independence  and  give  them  the  horns  and 
hoofs  they  are  expecting? 

Emerson  held  up  his  hands,  warding  him  off.  — You  know  there 
is  no  heretic  less  able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  if  challenged 
and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  want  to  follow  up  or  make  good  a  thesis 
as  general  as  the  one  you  mean.  I  delight  in  saying  what  I  think  but 
if  you  ask  me  why  or  how,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men. 

— You  won't  be  alone.  You  can  take  your  pick  of  half  a  dozen 
issues.  The  paper  would  get  a  following  among  the  reformers  and 
sell  better  all  around.  You  can  throw  Thoreau  and  Alcott  in  as  make- 
weights if  you  get  the  scale  swinging  first. 

— Let's  say  it's  Margaret  Fuller's  journal.  I  can't  take  the  responsi- 
bility. 

— But  you  put  the  question.  Are  you  going  to  leave  her  with  it? 

Emerson  was  beginning  to  lose  his  self-possession.  Not  in  anger, 
but  to  him  conversation  was  effervescent.  He  often  surrendered  too 
early  and  said  things  and  made  commitments  he  later  regretted.  He 
looked  down  at  his  smock  and  lightly  flicked  it,  letting  its  folds  spread 
and  fall  together.  — I  cannot  work  with  the  common  tools  of  reform. 
The  principles  upon  which  things  are  built,  the  church  and  the  state 
itself,  are  false  and  some  of  this  virus  enters  into  even  the  smallest 
details  of  charity  and  religion.  I  sympathize  with  all  of  them  and  their 
enemies  are  my  enemies  but  I  must  persist  in  wearing  a  robe  of  in- 
action, loose  and  unbecoming  though  it  may  be,  until  my  hour  comes 
when  I  can  see  how  to  act  with  truth  as  well  as  to  refuse. 

After  he  left,  the  room  was  still  alive  with  something.  Cranch  stud- 
ied the  pictures  and  Ripley  looked  at  the  books  but  Parker  could 
not  be  still.  He  was  a  headlong  man  rather  than  a  restless  one  and 
he  was  always  poking  the  chinks  of  the  wall  between  saying  and 
doing  .  .  .  pauses  and  events.  It  was  an  instinct  with  him.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  found  this  crack  in  Emerson.  It  had  caught  him 
unaware.  He  had  ascribed  the  sentiments  that  he  had  been  probing 
to  Margaret  Fuller  and  laid  them  to  one  side  in  his  mind  because  he 
knew  she  could  not  back  them  up.  But  Emerson,  who  usually  made 
a  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  affair  out  of  the  most  casual  face-to-face  dis- 
cussion, had  opened  briefly.  It  made  him  remember  the  time  when 
Emerson  had  been  execrated  by  old  Quincy  Adams  as  a  failure  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  classroom,  who  had  started  a  new  doctrine  to 
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unsettle  all  things  and  place  the  universe  on  the  laws  of  attraction 
and  affinity  instead  of  God  Almighty.  When  there  was  a  sharp  flurry 
over  his  quitting  his  pulpit  and  denying  the  sacrament  of  the  Last 
Supper.  But  Emerson  had  let  it  blow  out  without  even  seeming  to 
lift  a  finger  to  gauge  the  wind  and  moved  out  to  Concord  and  made 
his  way  decently  with  a  small  income  and  some  remarkably  veiled 
and  non-combative  lectures  that  were  said  to  make  people's  heads 
ache. 

But  there  was  always  time  for  a  new  revelation  and  there  could 
be  no  better  moment  than  this  one.  Parker  moved  around  the  room, 
trying  to  relate  it  to  this  casual  house.  What  had  revelation  to  do 
with  this  curled  kitten  on  the  red  plush  sewing  chair,  the  spines  of 
books,  as  tepidly  brown  as  the  rows  of  paintings  in  the  Athenaeum? 
In  the  hallway  fire  buckets  were  hanging.  Strange  furniture  for  a 
prophet. 

But  it  was  only  Parker's  mind  that  could  not  relate  to  the  house. 
It  was  full  of  spires,  grotesque  in  their  ascending  from  the  common 
earth  of  their  base.  It  could  not  be  diluted  by  a  mood.  It  brought  its 
own  furniture  and  facade  with  it  wherever  it  went.  On  its  horizon  was 
something  grandiose,  something  better  men  had  projected  only  by 
accident  or  in  uncontrollable  repulsion.  He  was  meditating  in  cold 
blood  a  new  religion  and  a  new  idea  of  God. 

Ripley  was  peering  into  the  books,  weighing  Emerson's  taste.  On 
the  whole  he  was  disappointed.  His  own  library  was  richer  by  half, 
with  more  philosophers  and  scholars;  more  books  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. Dry  wine  instead  of  cordials. 

When  they  sat  down  for  tea,  Emerson  had  his  wall  up  again.  But 
there  was  no  small  talk  or  remarks  of  inconsequence.  His  withdrawal 
made  small  talk  a  sin  and  forced  out  of  each  exchange  a  reason  for 
its  being.  Parker  began  to  perceive  that  the  compactly  limpid  con- 
versation of  seers  never  remembers  the  awkward  silences  in  between. 
But  since  the  wall  could  not  be  breached,  Ripley  decided  to  leap  it 
and  came  up  with  a  good,  round,  swinging  criticism. 

— I  am  much  distressed  about  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  your  article 
on  modern  literature. 

— Good.  Good,  Emerson  said.  — I  was  hoping  something  would 
be  a  little  bad.  I  have  been  brooding  about  Parker's  remarks.  I  think 
he  is  partly  right. 

Parker  straightened  up  in  his  chair  and  cleared  the  dishes  away 
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from  the  front  of  his  place,  ready  for  gesturing  and  table  pounding 
if  needed. 

— But,  Ripley  said,  — purely  in  a  literary  sense.  I  think  there  is  a 
decided  falling  of!  in  the  end  of  your  paragraph  on  the  majestic  artist. 
I  think  when  you  look  again  you  will  find  you  have  not  said  what  you 
meant  to  say. 

— Oh,  really?  said  Emerson.  — Let's  have  a  look  at  the  manuscript. 
He  rose  from  the  table.  Ripley  joined  him  and  Parker  reached  again 
for  his  half-empty  teacup. 

— The  words  eloquence  and  wealth  thus  grouped  have  rather  a 
bourgeois  air,  Ripley  said  as  they  walked  on  into  the  study. 

— What  about  dreadful  melody? 

— That  too.  You  know  how  I  hate  prettiness.  And  dreadful  has 
become  vulgarized. 

The  graciousness  and  serenity  of  their  hosts  had  plunged  Cranch 
into  melancholy.  The  caricatures  were  burning  a  hole  in  his  breast. 
He  wished  he  had  not  brought  them  and  hoped  devoutly  that  there 
would  be  no  reference  to  them  from  the  others.  He  turned  to  his 
hostess  with  an  excessively  flattering  remark  about  her  garden,  some- 
thing about  the  bright  flowers  in  the  moonlight.  To  his  dismay  she 
took  it  up  with  a  sharp  contradiction.  Lydian  had  a  shrewd  turn  to 
her  mind.  It  was  factual,  trained  by  her  brother  Dr.  Jackson,  an 
excellent  scientist  and  theorist.  Lightly  she  demolished  his  vaporings 
on  color  under  the  moon  and  insisted  that  he  come  with  her  to  the 
garden  at  once  to  see  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  matter.  As  he  rose 
to  let  her  pass  in  front  of  him,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  bulge  of  papers 
in  his  pocket  and  then,  smiling  as  he  followed  her,  wished  he  were 
dead. 

Parker  decided  revelation  had  shut  up  shop  for  the  night  and  went 
into  the  study  to  pay  his  respects  before  going  to  bed.  The  literary 
discussion  was  still  going  on.  Goethe.  Goethe  again.  — You  will  have 
to  admit,  Emerson  said,  — that  he  unlocks  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
more  than  any  other  writer.  He  teaches  us  to  treat  all  subjects  with 
greater  freedom  and  to  skip  over  all  obstructions,  time,  place,  name, 
usage  and  come  full  and  strong  on  emphasis  of  the  fact.  I  read  little 
else  but  his  books  lately  to  start  my  flow  of  thoughts.  Look  what  he 
has  done  with  Margaret.  He  has  made  her  pregnant  with  artistry. 

He  looked  up  startled  as  Parker  came  in.  In  the  lamplight  he 
seemed  to  blush. 
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Parker  smiled.  If  she  is,  he  thought,  it  was  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion and  the  only  one  the  poor  girl  will  ever  have.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  say  good  night,  his  eyes  measuring  Waldo  again.  .  .  .  Yes, 
you  are  the  Christ  but  a  very  sectarian  one,  with  Margaret  the  Virgin 
and  Goethe  the  Father.  .  .  . 

— Wouldn't  you  like  to  stay  up  a  bit  and  talk  some  more  about  the 
Dial?  asked  Emerson. 

— He  doesn't  believe  in  faith  without  works,  said  Ripley. 

Parker  picked  up  a  book  at  random  from  the  table.  — I'd  like  to 
read  awhile,  he  said.  It  was  a  small  book  titled  The  Social  Destiny 
of  Man.  Emerson  raised  his  hand  suddenly  as  if  he  were  going  to 
take  the  book  away.  But  it  was  evidently  an  involuntary  motion  which 
he  disguised  by  waving  in  the  direction  of  the  hallway. 

— You  and  George  are  in  the  room  across  the  hall.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  doubling  up  in  the  cannon-ball  bed.  Oh,  you've  got  Brisbane's 
book.  It's  very  good.  I  wrote  a  notice  for  it  in  the  Dial.  Fourier  is  one 
of  your  men  and  a  good  one.  This  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  evils  of  society  and  it  even  offers  some  prospects  for  their 
removal. 

As  Parker  bathed  in  the  cool  water  of  the  night,  he  felt  the  wetness 
dissolve  the  thought  tracks  on  his  tired  face  as  well  as  the  dust  of 
the  road  from  his  feet.  He  vowed  to  keep  himself  inchoate  on  this 
journey,  to  force  no  more,  to  keep  his  mind  a  clean  script  for  im- 
pressions, to  meditate  on  the  new  Christology. 

While  he  read  by  candlelight  in  the  huge  old  high  bed,  he  half 
listened  to  the  voices  across  the  hall. 

Fourier,  expounded  through  his  prophet  Brisbane,  spoke  loudly 
enough. 

WE  ASSERT  THAT  THE  PRESENT  SOCIAL  MECHANISM  IS  NOT 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  MAN  AND  HIS  PASSIONS:  THAT  IT 
PERVERTS,  MISDIRECTS  AND  DEVELOPS  THEM  SUBVERSrVELY  AND 
THAT  THE  SELFISHNESS,  OPPRESSION,  INJUSTICE  AND  CRIME  NOW 
PREVALENT  ARE  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THIS  AND  NOT  TO  ANY  INBORN, 
INHERENT  DEPRAVITY  IN  THE  HUMAN  BEING  HIMSELF.  THE  BE- 
LIEF IN  THE  FATALITY  OF  EVIL  HAS  SUNK  SO  DEEP  INTO  THE 
MINDS  OF  MAN  THAT  IT  HAS  ERADICATED  ALL  HOPES  OF  COLLEC- 
TIVE HAPPINESS  ON  THIS  EARTH. 


A  well-known  phrase  of  Emerson's  came  to  his  mind  with  such 
force  that  it  seemed  spoken  at  the  moment  into  his  ear.  All  things 
are  moral.  Every  animal  junction  from  the  sponge  up  to  Hercules 
can  hint  or  thunder  to  man  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Every  natural 
process  is  a  version  of  a  moral  sentence. 

He  laid  the  book  on  the  thin  counterpane  and  listened  intently, 
wondering  if  he  had  heard  it  concurrently  with  his  reading.  But 
George  was  speaking  now,  unintelligibly,  his  full  rumbling  voice  only 
a  drone  bass  for  Emerson's  higher  piping.  He  took  up  the  book 
again,  looking  avidly  to  find  other  tokens  of  this  correspondence  of 
thought. 

Fourier-Brisbane  were  not  satisfied  with  the  old  house  men  lived 
in.  Not  only  did  they  condemn  it  but  they  had  a  new  set  of  plans  well 
drawn.  Its  facade  was  presented  in  a  frontispiece  to  the  book.  It  was 
an  elegant  etching  of  a  congeries  of  buildings  as  urban  and  massive 
as  the  Vatican.  But  not  set  in  the  midst  of  stews  and  kennels  as  a 
stepping  rock  out  of  the  mire  of  the  world  but  among  fresh  fields  with 
a  clear  stream  and  wooded  hills  beyond.  It  was  plainly  a  New  Heaven 
and  New  Earth,  stated  as  concretely  as  a  land  deed:  a  place  to 
live,  an  integrated  Phalanx  by  name,  a  body  politic  with  human 
attractions  for  laws,  deeming  them  as  irrevocable  as  the  law  of  gravity 
...  a  body  economic,  with  a  guaranteed  yearly  dividend  of  five  per 
cent  for  those  who  invested  either  their  capital  or  their  labor.  Its  des- 
tinies were  to  be  guided  by  people's  honest  passions  instead  of  their 
frightened  prayers;  no  hell  there,  but  a  simple  acknowledgment  that 
God  must  have  wanted  men  to  indulge  their  passions  since  He  had 
bestowed  them  so  variously  and  so  strong.  And  its  great  incentive  to 
be  labor  made  attractive,  since  man  had  to  work  .  .  .  and  had  stupidly 
neglected  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Then  he  heard  George's  good  solid  thrum  and  rumble  saying  that 
every  man  should  do  some  work  with  his  hands,  if  only  as  an  example, 
only  to  create  unity.  And  then  Emerson  sounded  out  in  tones  very 
unusual  .  .  .  full  of  excitement. 

— Work,  yes!  Work.  If  only  to  prove  that  the  man  of  genius  has  no 
right  to  retreat  from  it  and  indulge  himself.  That,  of  course,  is  our 
present  literary  creed.  A  farm  is  a  poor  place  to  make  a  living  when 
one  is  alone  but  if  it  could  be  a  means  to  slough  off  the  nonsense  of 
living  for  show  ...  to  make  labor  such  a  point  of  honor  that  coxcombs 
will  work,  even  the  artist  might  lose  sight  of  this  individuality  which 
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lays  boundaries  around  him.  Must  we  accept  the  new  God  that  is  start- 
ing up  behind  the  cotton  bales,  this  new  monarchy  of  trade  more 
tyrannical  than  Babylon  or  Rome! 

This  was  the  first  time  Parker  had  ever  heard  passion  in  Emerson's 
voice.  He  had  thought  him  incapable  of  it,  with  his  heritage  of  eight 
generations  of  preachers.  It  was  strong  meat  for  a  dedicated  water 
drinker,  an  orderly  citizen  and  a  cold  man  whose  natural  virtues  sus- 
tained the  very  institutions  his  phrasemaking  threatened  to  destroy. 

— Certainly,  the  voice  continued,  — virtue  has  its  own  arithmetic 
as  well  as  vice  and  the  pure  must  not  eat  the  bread  of  the  impure 
but  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Otherwise  we  are  as  false 
as  those  we  reprobate.  When  first  we  are  stricken  with  some  light 
from  heaven  we  can  only  see  death  around  us,  a  dead-alive  popula- 
tion, war  without  end  as  far  as  the  horizon.  But  God  says,  Come  out, 
come  out  from  this  death  once  and  forever.  Not  by  hate  of  death,  but 
by  a  new  and  larger  life  is  death  to  be  vanquished.  We  must  obey  the 
prompting  of  that  which  is  creative,  passionate,  inventive,  prodigal 
of  life  and  beauty.  The  power  of  love  as  the  basis  of  a  state  has  never 
been  tried.  We  pay  unwilling  tribute  to  governments  founded  on  force. 
Cannot  thousands  exercise  toward  each  other  the  simplest  sentiments, 
like  a  knot  of  friends  or  a  pair  of  lovers? 

Parker,  not  certain  whether  they  were  talking  about  the  book  or 
running  parallel  to  it,  looked  at  the  etching  again  and  suddenly  felt 
the  push  and  pull  of  these  two  heads  together  in  the  other  room  were 
bringing  it  to  fife.  It  seemed  to  be  being  impelled  toward  him,  no 
longer  a  grandiose  backdrop.  Organic  opinions  were  being  set  forth  in 
his  hearing,  wrung  from  the  convolutions  of  two  worthy  and  respected 
brains  and  capable  of  moving  the  stones  of  the  steel-limned  new 
city  of  light  into  place. 

Emerson's  next  words  rang  out  heedless  of  the  sleeping  house.  — If 
we  do  have  a  new  religion,  let's  not  make  it  a  cultus  as  before  but  a 
heroic  life! 

With  this  he  blew  out  the  lamp  and  he  and  Ripley  tiptoed  out  into 
the  hallway  on  their  way  to  the  kitchen.  Parker  was  tense  in  his 
bed.  He  thrust  one  leg  to  the  floor,  thinking  in  his  excitement  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  and  look  into  their  faces  and  see  if  they  had  made 
genuine  commitments  together  to  begin  a  new  life,  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion. But  then  he  heard  Emerson  say  in  a  covert,  secretive  way, 
— When  Jesus  bade  his  disciples  not  to  tell  of  this  and  that  he  would 
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say,  Lie  low  in  the  Lord's  power.  Receive  this  fact  onto  your  mind 
in  silence. 

Since  a  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse,  Parker  drew  back 
into  bed,  bidding  his  time. 

Ripley  came  later  into  the  room  and  began  to  undress.  Parker  had 
left  the  candle  by  the  bedside  burning  but  was  lying  inert.  From 
half-shut  eyes  he  could  see  a  seraphic  smile  on  Ripley's  face.  A  little 
later  there  was  a  soft  knock  on  the  door  and  Emerson  came  in.  He 
had  a  towel  over  his  arm  and  was  bearing  a  basin  of  water.  — I  know 
you  want  to  bathe  your  feet  after  your  long  walk.  I  should  have 
thought  of  it  before. 

Parker  watched  through  narrowed  eyes  as  Ripley  bowed  his  head. 
almost  in  genuflection.  .  .  .  Ah,  yes.  Ripley  is  the  Simon  Peter  and 
on  his  church  Emerson  will  build  his  rock  but  it  will  crush  it  and  roll 
away,  for  it  is  the  kind  that  gathers  no  moss.  Then  from  under  his 
arm  Emerson  drew  a  manuscript. 

— Here  are  some  more  of  Alcott's  sayings,  he  said.  — I  know  you 
and  Margaret  don't  like  them  either  but  I  wish  you'd  make  a  place 
for  them  in  the  next  issue. 

Move  over  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  thought  Parker. 

He  could  see  Ripley  frowning;  see  his  desire  to  spurn  it. 

— Grant  me  this,  said  Emerson.  — I  myself  will  not  be  with  you 
very  long,  I  fear.  I  am  so  busy  with  my  own  work  but  I  would  rather 
trust  our  material  to  persons  in  whose  affections  I  have  a  sure  place 
than  eighty  or  ninety  other  contributors. 

He  tiptoed  over  to  the  bed  and  lifted  the  candle.  But  Parker,  feigning 
sleep,  turned  away  from  his  light. 

Emerson  was  an  early  riser  but  he  left  his  nuptial  bed  a  little  sooner 
than  usual  the  next  morning.  Lydian,  brought  to  instant  wakefulness 
by  the  unfamiliar  hollow  in  the  mattress,  came  down  a  while  after. 
She  found  him  sitting  disconsolately  in  his  chair  in  the  study,  fiddling 
with  his  pen,  the  pages  blank  on  his  lap. 

He  had  performed  his  usual  absolutions  for  writing;  had  a  breath 
of  air  in  the  orchard  under  the  plum  tree;  skimmed  over  one  or  two 
books,  soaked  his  head  in  cool  water  but  nothing  had  come  forth. 

— Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Waldo?  she  said. 

— No,  dear.  I  thought  I'd  try  to  get  some  work  done  before  the 
house  is  up  and  about.  I'm  behind  in  my  schedule. 
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— Why  don't  you  wait  until  our  guests  have  gone  along? 

— I  had  thought  of  going  with  them.  I  couldn't  sleep  anyway. 

— You  got  yourself  overexcited,  Waldo.  Oh,  I  do  hope  you're  not 
going  to  have  a  long  stretch  of  wakefulness.  You  had  enough  of  that 
when  you  were  giving  those  lectures  two  years  ago.  I  should  have 
sent  you  all  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

— It's  not  only  that.  My  head  aches  and  my  leg  hurts. 

— Where  you  dug  it?  Let  me  see. 

— I  didn't  dig  it.  The  spade  bounced  off  a  root.  If  you  hadn't  asked 
me  to  plant  that  tree  .  .  . 

— You'll  never  make  a  farmer. 

He  got  on  his  feet  and  put  his  weight  on  the  injured  leg,  working 
his  ankle  back  and  forth.  — If  I  judge  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  unsay  all  my  fine  things,  I  fear,  concerning  the  manual  labor 
of  literary  men.  They  ought  to  be  released  from  every  species  of 
public  and  private  responsibility. 

— You  always  say  you  like  to  do  your  chores.  You  say  it  helps  you 
to  think.  We  can  get  someone  else  to  help  around  if  you  want. 

— To  me,  a  grasshopper  is  a  burden.  I  have  to  guard  my  moods  like 
a  miser  his  money.  Why  does  everything  throw  me  out  of  tune?  Com- 
pany! Simple  chores! 

— Your  wife's  tree. 

— A  writer  ought  not  to  be  married.  The  Roman  Church  is  right 
with  its  celibates  and  monastic  cells. 

Lydian  laughed.  — I  can  see  it  is  my  plain  duty  to  get  your  friends 
out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  I  can.  We'll  talk  about  celibacy  later. 

— But  if  I'm  going  with  them  .  .  . 

— You're  not.  Your  leg  won't  allow  it  and  you  have  writing  to  do. 

— Well,  if  a  man  must  marry  he  should  get  himself  a  shrew  for  a 
wife,  a  sharp-tongued  dame  like  my  Lydian  who  will  suffer  none  to 
meddle  with  her  philosopher  in  his  study. 

He  leaned  back  in  relief  and  began  to  scrawl  in  his  journal. 

After  breakfast  he  walked  into  the  hallway  with  the  pilgrims  but 
instead  of  reaching  for  his  hat  he  put  his  hand  forward  to  shake  a 
farewell.  Ripley  looked  down  in  confusion  at  the  empty,  upturned 
palm,  his  own  immobilized  with  astonishment.  Emerson,  to  cover  the 
awkwardness,  laid  his  other  hand  over  the  extended  one,  pressed  them 
nervously  together  and  said,  — I  don't  think  I  can  go  with  you  to  see 
the  poor  madmen  and  madwomen,  the  Groaners  and  Muggletonians. 
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— I  thought  you  were  interested  in  the  Comc-outcrs,  said  Ripley,  a 
shade  querulously.  — They'll  be  there.  Last  night  you  said  .  .  . 

— Unfortunately,  said  Emerson  firmly,  — whenever  I  put  in  a 
public  appearance  the  papers  always  take  notice  of  me  as  the  leader 
of  a  party,  of  Transcendentalism  .  .  .  whereof  you  know  I  am  wholly 
guiltless  .  .  .  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  known  or  fixed  element  like 
salt  or  meal.  So  I  am  stuck  with  endless  disclaimers;  I  am  not  the  man 
you  take  me  for  and  so  on. 

— But  we  are  only  attending  as  observers,  said  Ripley  doggedly. 
— I  do  not  intend  to  open  my  mouth  there.  Surely  our  mere  presence 
at  a  gathering  does  not  commit  us  personally  to  any  of  the  excesses 
that  might  develop  en  passant. 

Instead  of  answering  this  Emerson  waved  vaguely  at  his  study  and 
said,  — I  am  putting  together  a  small  book  on  labor  and  reform  and 
I'm  afraid  my  nonsense  will  get  mixed  with  theirs. 

Parker  shook  hands  with  him  cordially.  — By  the  way,  said  Emer- 
son, — Mr.  Alcott  wants  to  go  along. 

He  took  George's  hand  warmly  and  said,  — We'll  have  Margaret 
and  Alcott  here  soon  to  talk  out  your  scheme. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  — You  had  better  stay  around, 
Lydian,  while  this  question  is  in  agitation,  else  you  might  find  your 
house  sold  over  your  head  or  a  new  troop  of  tenants  brought  sud- 
denly into  it. 

Parker  and  Ripley  started  in  silence  up  the  road.  The  remark  about 
the  madmen  set  their  teeth  on  edge  until  they  met  Alcott  standing 
majestically  in  the  road.  The  top  of  his  head  was  barely  covered  by  a 
funny  little  round  white  hat  and  he  was  eating  his  breakfast  there,  a 
long  cucumber  in  one  hand  and  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  other.  What 
price  madmen  when  Emerson  called  this  man  one  of  the  great  souls 
of  the  world? 

Coming  into  Groton,  they  saw  the  white-pillared  First  Church  on 
its  commanding  hill,  dressed  by  its  own  trees  and  extending  its  do- 
minion over  a  grassy  pasture  in  front  of  it  which  served  as  the  town 
common.  Two  ordinary  Unitarian  ministers  would  have  been  proud 
of  this  symbol  of  theocracy,  for  it  contained  the  town  offices  and  de- 
liberations and  even  the  meetings  of  the  county  court  were  held  there. 

In  a  disorderly  circle  on  the  crescent  drive  to  the  church  were  all 
kinds  of  conveyances,  from  oxcarts  to  coaches,  their  shafts  grounded 
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and  their  sides  fronting  the  town  like  a  rough  barricade  against  the  re- 
spectable element.  Shaggy  beasts,  uncombed,  spavined  and  sprung, 
nuzzled  the  tidy  green,  careless  of  their  droppings,  and  here  and  there, 
sometimes  under  their  swaying  bellies,  were  clumps  of  ragged  children, 
turning  over  sods  with  jackknives  to  get  at  worms  or  heedlessly 
wrestling  between  their  hoofs. 

Parker  halted  them  a  moment  to  look  at  the  encampment.  — Well, 
this  is  a  rabble  army,  he  said,  — but  revolutionary  ones  always  are. 

Alcott  looked  around,  serene  and  content.  — I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Come-outers  are  here,  he  said.  — Now  I  know  the  trip  will  be  worth 
while. 

Parker  glanced  at  him  in  amusement.  He  had  been  grappling  in 
Alcott's  vasty  deeps  along  the  long  walk,  seeking  to  establish  him  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  new  Trinity.  Alcott  had  met  the  challenge  per- 
fectly with  his  avowals  that  man  was  the  embryo  of  God  and  would 
be  developed  in  eternity. 

Ripley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disturbed  by  the  character  of  the 
gathering.  There  were  all  sorts  of  people  debating  and  lounging  about 
on  the  steps  of  the  church:  men  in  sailor  suits,  youths  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  doors,  eating,  whittling  and  clumsily  jostling.  Several  groups 
were  standing  around  solemnly  with  outlandish  long  white  robes  car- 
ried ostentatiously  over  their  arms.  No  wonder  Emerson  had  begged 
off.  He  looked  around  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  hoping  that  there 
were  no  Boston  people  there. 

— What  are  the  men  carrying  dresses  for?  he  asked  Parker. 

— Those  are  the  Millerites  with  their  ascension  robes.  They'll  at- 
tempt to  take  up  the  whole  meeting  quoting  barren  Scripture  to  prove 
that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  three  years 
hence.  But  we'll  answer  them,  won't  we,  Mr.  Alcott?  We'll  tell  them 
that's  too  long  to  wait.  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot? 

Alcott  shook  his  head  in  assent.  A  spark  of  glee  at  the  coming 
controversy  lit  up  his  eyes.  He  sniffed  the  charged  air  like  an  old  war 
horse.  — What  is  the  prime  question  on  the  agenda?  he  asked.  — Might 
it  not  be  wise  to  prepare  our  lines  of  assault? 

— The  question  is,  said  Parker,  — That  a  church  should  require  only 
what  is  necessary  for  salvation  as  a  condition  of  fellowship.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  oppose  it. 

— Oh  yes,  agreed  Alcott  quickly. 
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— It's  too  much  to  ask,  said  Parker  vigorously.  — It  is  a  test  and 
liberty  cannot  be  maintained  where  tests  are  imposed. 

— Gentlemen,  said  Ripley  in  ama/ement,  — do  you  mean  to  tell  mc 
that  you  intend  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  Babel  of  tongues'.' 

Parker  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  — Never  give  up  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  my  friend.  It  might  be  your  last. 

He  and  Alcott  walked  calmly  through  the  barricade  into  the  camp 
of  the  rabble  army  with  Ripley  trailing  behind  them,  a  captive;  or  pos- 
sibly a  recruit. 


On  some  December  days  the  fog  rolled  into  the  wharfside  streets  of 
Boston  to  inundate  like  a  harbor  bottom,  the  debris  of  barrels  and 
bales  thickening  the  area  with  the  scum  of  argosies,  rejected  and  de- 
cayed. And  standing  about,  cast  on  the  reefs  of  barrooms  and  slop 
shops,  swaying  fitfully  in  aimless  conversation,  were  the  hulks  of  work- 
men, hundreds  of  them,  seamen,  shipfitters,  sailmakers,  carpenters, 
carters,  shoemakers,  weavers,  cast  adrift  and  scuttled  by  the  panic  of 
'37.  They  were  sodden  and  spiritless,  aroused  only  by  the  passing  of 
the  tired  and  the  poor  dumped  from  the  holds  of  ships  from  abroad 
and  prevented  by  their  very  definition  from  moving  out  into  the  coun- 
try and  away  from  the  baleful  eyes  of  the  men  who  muttered  that  they 
were  taking  the  bread  from  Yankee  children's  mouths. 

Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  Boswell  of  her  day,  came  through  these 
streets  on  a  December  morning  on  her  way  to  the  Ripleys'  house  on 
Rowe  Place,  hard  by  Rowe's  Wharf.  She  would  have  liked  to  stop  and 
talk  to  the  idle  men,  for  she  was  an  intense  humanitarian,  but  she  was 
on  such  an  important  errand  she  could  not  spare  the  time. 

The  men,  who  would  have  stood  at  attention  for  a  pretty  face, 
turned  away  as  she  came  by.  She  was  plain  and  squat  and  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  shawls  and  tippets.  She  wore  a  turban  as  loose-ended 
as  her  other  garments  and  she  looked  like  an  octopus  in  the  green  haze, 
with  tentacles  waving  as  she  walked. 

If  they  had  let  her  talk  to  them  they  would  have  discovered  that  she 
ejected,  not  inky  blackness,  but  jets  of  pink  clouds,  boundless  faith 
and  optimism,  a  tender  and  a  lovely  aura. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  had  just  learned  that  George  Ripley,  after  four- 
teen years  of  faithful  and  respected  service  in  a  church  that  had  been 
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built  for  the  use  of  his  ministerial  talents,  was  going  to  resign  and 
establish  a  radical  community  at  Brook  Farm,  in  the  wilds  of  West 
Roxbury. 

She  was  at  present  the  proprietor  of  a  bookshop  in  West  Street 
where  she  dealt  dangerously  in  the  works  of  French  and  German 
iconoclasts,  many  of  which  she  had  sold  or  rented  to  Mr.  Ripley,  and 
she  felt  in  some  ways  responsible  for  this  act  of  revolt.  In  addition  she 
acted  as  the  unpaid  secretary  and  gossip  of  the  great  William  Ellery 
Channing,  the  unmitered  leader  of  Ripley's  denomination  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  founded  in  opposition  to  both  Rome  and  Geneva,  would 
have  made  him  its  bishop. 

Dr.  Channing  was  disturbed  at  the  news.  He  felt  that  Ripley  should 
not  abandon  his  church  down  there  among  the  wharves,  but  should 
use  his  great  conversational  powers  to  influence  the  poor.  But  Eliza- 
beth said  she  had  seen  it  coming;  that  Mr.  Ripley  had  been  meeting 
of  late  with  the  Abolitionists,  the  Non-Resistants  and  others  discon- 
tented with  things  as  they  were,  and  in  his  discussions  had  gone  on 
from  merely  criticizing  religious  organizations  to  attacking  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  and  proposing  to  organize  it  anew.  After  this,  Dr. 
Channing  said  he  was  not  opposed  but  merely  doubtful. 

When  she  got  to  the  door  and  struck  the  knocker  at  Rowe  Place, 
Sophia,  George's  wife,  was  sitting  before  the  Franklin  stove,  burning 
up  some  of  the  papers  and  trinkets  that  had  collected  during  her 
parochial  life. 

Sophia  Ripley  was  a  tall,  prim  woman  in  her  late  thirties.  Her  face 
was  thin  and  sharp,  her  skin  clear.  She  moved  with  an  angular  grace 
but  her  total  effect  was  one  of  animated  crispness  that  held  people  off. 
Touch  me  not,  her  movements  said.  Her  mind  and  tongue  moved 
swiftly,  like  a  mouse,  harmless  but  frightening  just  the  same. 

When  she  heard  the  knock  she  got  up  quickly  and  opened  all  the 
parlor  windows.  George  was  making  beer  in  the  kitchen.  He  said  all 
the  German  scholars  drank  beer  but  it  was  embarrassing,  nevertheless. 

As  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room  she  glanced  at  the  open  windows. 
She  was  cold  and  the  fog  was  coming  in.  But  Sophia  smiled  and  sat 
her  down  as  if  she  were  like  herself,  impervious  to  temperature. 

Elizabeth  had  a  packet  of  letters  with  her.  Her  shop  was  a  depot  of 
exchange  and  she  had  one  there  for  George.  George  slipped  on  his 
black  coat  and  came  in  to  see  her.  He  reached  at  once  for  the  letters 
but  Sophia  warned  him  off  and  indicated  that  he  must  mind  his  man- 
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ners  and  chat  awhile  with  the  guest.  Elizabeth  came  right  out  and 
asked  George  why  and  when  he  was  leaving,  and  how  he  could  uproot 
himself  so  abruptly. 

George  thought  for  a  moment  and  said,  — Because  I  cannot  stand 
the  presence  of  human  inequality,  ignorance,  degradation  and  poverty 
all  around  me  while  men  look  idly  by. 

Elizabeth  nodded  her  head  in  agreement  and  pressed  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  argument  on  him,  that  he  could  do  more  in  staying  where  he 
was. 

— Not  with  my  congregation,  said  George.  — They  wish  a  priest, 
not  a  fraternal  helper.  They  take  every  defense  of  humanity  as  an  at- 
tack on  society,  every  criticism  of  social  systems  as  a  libel  on  their 
characters  for  sustaining  them.  Even  when  I  urge  them  that  everyone 
should  have  the  small  common  comforts  of  life,  they  suspect  me.  As 
for  Transcendentalism,  if  I  merely  try  to  explain  that  or  any  other  new 
doctrine  arising  from  private  judgment,  I  am  damned  as  a  heretic  be- 
hind my  back. 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  — Isn't  the  whole  world  under  God 
a  band  of  brothers  .  .  .  aren't  the  differences,  rank,  money,  nation- 
ality, creed  .  .  .  lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  balance?  Don't  you  feel 
that,  Elizabeth?  Isn't  that  part  of  your  life? 

— Oh  yes,  said  Elizabeth.  — But  can't  you  find  it  in  the  Church? 
Mr.  Parker  strikes  at  the  roots  of  all  institutions.  I've  seen  him  with  his 
cheeks  at  a  fever  glow,  saying  every  word  that  comes  in  answer  to  a 
prayer. 

George  got  up  and  slammed  down  the  windows,  looking  in  momen- 
tary annoyance  at  Sophia  for  opening  them.  — I  know  he  does.  I  know 
a  man  can't  preach  unless  he  puts  his  flesh  and  blood  into  every  word. 

He  stood  and  looked  down  at  Elizabeth  with  his  honest  eyes.  — I 
was  afraid.  I  could  not  resist  the  coldness  and  formality  of  the  Church. 
For  fourteen  years  I  stood  there  wanting  to  proclaim  that  as  Christians 
we  should  overthrow  every  form  of  slavery,  the  mind  from  bondage 
and  the  body  from  chains,  that  we  should  not  rest  while  there  was  one 
human  being  we  could  touch,  held  to  unrequited  labor  at  the  will  of 
another  or  doomed  to  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice  by  the  accident  of 
his  birth. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  something  scribbled  on  a  paper.  — Did  you 
know  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifty  thousand  unemployed 
walking  the  streets  of  New  York?  he  said. 
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— I  know  these  are  hard  times,  said  Elizabeth,  — but  there  are 
charities. 

— Look  how  they  have  twisted  that,  Elizabeth.  Charity  means  love 
but  they  have  debauched  it  in  our  churches  into  a  panacea  for  the 
losers  in  this  race  of  burning  competition. 

Elizabeth  began  to  unloosen  her  tippet.  The  room  was  getting  warm. 
— I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  held  this  back  from  utterance  so 
long,  she  said.  — It  must  have  burned  you  like  a  coal. 

—Sunday,  said  George,  — I  stood  up  there  looking  at  those  codfish 
faces  worrying  whether  they  should  take  communion  during  or  after 
the  service  and  I  made  a  full  disclosure  of  all  my  heresies.  I  said,  I  am 
a  peace  man;  I  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  or  the  lawfulness  of  public 
or  private  wars.  I  am  a  temperance  man,  an  Abolitionist,  a  Tran- 
scendentalist,  a  friend  of  radical  reform  in  our  social  institutions.  I  am 
unwilling  to  bear  a  false  position  for  another  moment.  And  so  if  there 
is  any  other  name  that  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  expounded  by  the 
masters  in  our  Israel,  I  consent  to  bear  whatever  stigma  might  be  at- 
tached to  that. 

Elizabeth  felt  like  standing  up  and  cheering.  She  clasped  her  hands 
together  in  approval  and  knocked  some  of  the  letters  onto  the  floor. 
— But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I  have  heard  of  your  plan  of  starting 
a  community  but  Dr.  Charming  is  afraid  that  people  will  go  there  with 
selfish  motives,  without  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 

— Tell  Dr.  Channing,  with  all  due  respect,  he  has  not  heard  yet  of 
the  people  who  are  joining  us.  For  instance,  there's  a  certain  party  in 
Concord  who  has  promised  me  a  very  important  letter,  which  I  now 
see,  Elizabeth,  down  at  your  feet.  Now  if  you'll  excuse  me  .  .  . 

He  bent  and  picked  up  the  letter  addressed  to  him  and,  in  high  ex- 
citement, took  a  seat  by  the  chair  and  broke  the  seal. 

Long-awaited  letters  are  never  read  through  at  the  first  glance.  The 
eyes  quickly  probe  for  the  vein  that  carries  the  tension  of  promise  and, 
once  feeling  its  goodness  or  badness,  the  body  is  laid  aside  for  later 
scanning  when  the  flash  of  joy  or  the  shock  of  disappointment  has 
subsided.  There  it  was: 

.  .  .  I  have  decided  not  to  join  and  yet  very  slowly  and  I  may  say 
penitentially  .  .  . 

R.W.E. 

He  folded  it  deliberately  and  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece. 
— What  was  it,  dear?  said  Sophia. 
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— Mr.  Emerson  has  decided  not  to  join  us. 

— Why  don't  you  read  it?  What  are  his  reasons?  She  stood  looking 
at  him  sorrowfully. 

He  did  not  want  to  parade  it  in  front  of  Elizabeth  Pcabody  but  he 
could  not  hurt  Sophia  with  a  rebuke.  He  mumbled  through:  .  .  . 
community  has  little  to  offer  that  with  resolution  I  cannot  do  for 
myself  .  .  .  health  and  habits  not  robust  .  .  .  little  skill  to  con- 
verse with  people  .  .  .  comprehend  Association  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly. 

— How  could  he  do  this,  after  we  had  counted  on  him?  said  Sophia. 

— Oh,  he  says  .  .  .  greatly  relieved  that  your  coadjutors  are  now 
so  many  that  you  will  no  longer  ascribe  that  importance  to  the  defec- 
tion of  individuals  which  you  hinted  in  your  letter,  might  attach  to 
mine. 

Elizabeth  looked  tenderly  at  George.  He  was  such  a  pale,  thin  rebel, 
a  poor  owl  of  a  scholar  flushed  from  his  study  by  an  unexpected  volley 
of  sunlight.  — I  wouldn't  be  too  concerned.  Adin  Ballou's  group,  the 
Practical  Christians,  will  wish  to  join  you.  They  are  committed  to  com- 
munity life. 

George  laid  the  letter  on  the  table.  Without  answering  directly,  he 
went  to  the  hallway  and  put  on  his  long  blue  clergyman's  cloak.  He 
came  briefly  into  the  room  and  said,  — We  will  not  accept  the  Practical 
Christians.  They  insist  on  signing  an  agreement,  which  is  a  proscribed 
test.  We  will  admit  no  tests. 

He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  the  letter.  He  slid  it  into  his  journal, 
put  the  book  under  his  arm  and  walked  out  without  a  word  of  good-by. 

— Poor  George,  said  Sophia.  — His  world  has  come  apart. 

— I  think  it  was  shabby  of  Emerson,  said  Elizabeth,  — after  he  had 
encouraged  you.  He  says  he  comprehends  Association  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly. Actually  it  is  quite  simple.  Merely  the  Greek  ideal  of  the 
city-state.  In  his  analysis  of  human  nature,  every  one  of  the  twelve 
passions  Fourier  names  was  recognized  as  a  God  and  worshiped  at  the 
ritual  of  the  City  Dionysia. 

Sophia  wasn't  listening.  She  had  turned  to  a  dark  corner  in  her  trim 
little  parlor  and  was  standing  with  her  head  deeply  bowed. 

Elizabeth  looked  up  for  a  response  and  saw  this.  She  got  up  to  com- 
fort her,  all  of  her  appendages  floating.  Something  stopped  her  before 
she  put  an  effusive  arm  around  Sophia's  waist.  Sophia  had  her  fists 
clenched  in  prayer,  her  body  had  no  lines  of  appeal  but  was  rigid  and 
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remote.  Elizabeth  recalled  that  Sophia  was  a  Dana  of  Cambridge,  from 
a  family  whose  aristocracy  was  matched  only  by  their  orthodoxy  and 
who  had  clung  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  Calvinist  faith  when  the 
Unitarian  landslide  a  generation  back  had  swept  fifteen  out  of  seven- 
teen Boston  churches  into  an  apostasy  from  Trinitarianism.  She  had 
been  tactless,  she  thought,  in  this  connection,  to  link  paganism  with 
George's  plans.  She  waited  until  Sophia  turned,  erect  and  tearless,  still 
anxious  to  give  some  words  of  comfort. 

— Our  farm  is  a  sweet  spot,  Elizabeth,  said  Sophia,  genteelly.  — I 
will  not  describe  it,  for  I  expect  to  see  you  there  next  summer.  We  had 
a  wonderful  season  there.  I  rode  about  the  wild  lanes  on  a  white  pony 
and  George  loafed  on  the  green  banks,  reading  Burns  and  whistling  at 
the  birds. 

— Perhaps  it's  better  after  all,  said  Elizabeth  softly.  — Perhaps  the 
society  will  reconsider  and  allow  Mr.  Ripley  to  remain  as  their  pastor. 

— They  don't  want  him  to  leave,  said  Sophia  icily.  — They're  afraid 
it  will  cause  a  loss  the  society  will  not  survive. 

— Then  why  doesn't  George  forget  this  plan;  work  in  other  ways? 

— I  want  George  to  leave,  said  Sophia  with  a  fearful  intensity.  — I 
want  him  to  get  away  from  this  foolish  and  interminable  Tran- 
scendental controversy.  It  is  forcing  him  to  say  things;  wild  things  that 
he  doesn't  really  mean.  And  I  must  get  away  from  this  worldly  strife 
and  find  the  spirit  waiting  for  me.  George  isn't  a  heretic  like  Mr. 
Parker.  He  accepts  the  miracles  and  God  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  I  sometimes  wish  there  had 
been  no  schism  in  the  Congregational  Church.  It  has  brought  nothing 
but  trouble.  Mr.  Emerson  has  left  his  profession  and  now  John  Dwight 
and  Christopher  Cranch  are  straining  at  their  harnesses.  The  blight  on 
Unitarianism  is  almost  like  a  judgment  ...  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment for  sacrilege. 

She  shivered  as  she  said  this  and  Elizabeth  had  the  feeling  that 
Sophia  still  had  her  deep  scars  from  the  brands  of  Calvinism,  that  her 
faith  was  still  a  trembling  walk  with  God. 

Almost  without  thinking,  George  boarded  the  Jamaica  Plain  Hourly 
and  set  out  for  Brook  Farm.  He  had  left  it  at  the  end  of  summer  with 
great  reluctance.  It  had  nourished  the  seeds  of  his  recent  deliverance, 
he  had  an  affinity  for  every  rod  of  its  two  hundred  acres  and  there  was 
nowhere  in  the  world  where  he  felt  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a 
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mechanical  talking  doll,  wound  up,  discreetly  dressed  and  placed  in  a 
pulpit  for  Sundays  without  end. 

After  a  long  walk  from  the  end  of  the  stage  line  up  the  hard  rutted 
roads  he  strolled  thoughtfully  on  the  farm  itself,  keeping  to  the  slope 
away  from  the  house  so  that  the  Elliscs  couldn't  sec  him  and  break  his 
solitude.  In  his  present  mood,  he  wanted  to  draw  comfort  from  the 
barren  aspect  of  the  place,  the  sere  brown  grass,  the  chalky  soil,  break- 
ing into  unfallow  grains  under  his  feet.  There  had  been  no  snow  as 
yet  and  the  brook  was  quietly  sullen  under  the  gray  skies.  One  of  the 
high  slender  female-looking  trees,  a  special  favorite  of  his,  looked  old 
and  undressed  in  its  December  nudity  and  a  few  red  leaves  flaunted 
themselves  high  at  the  top,  like  a  harlot's  bid  for  winter's  bed. 

He  told  himself  that  although  he  loved  it,  this  farm,  by  it  he  would 
also  be  consumed  and  he  kicked  into  the  topsoil  and  picked  up  a  hand- 
ful of  the  stuff  underneath.  It  was  pure  gravel.  But  then  he  worked 
around  to  the  pine  wood,  the  seat  of  its  real  kingdom,  and  found  it,  of 
course,  ever  green.  And  so  his  spirit  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again  and 
the  decision  he  had  to  make  would  not  settle  in  him. 

Above  the  treetops  he  saw  a  burst  of  sunshine  and,  taking  this  as  a 
good  omen,  he  decided  to  walk  over  the  fields  to  Parker's  house  to 
show  him  the  letter  and  talk  it  out.  About  halfway  there,  he  came  to  a 
great  oak  still  holding  in  defiance  some  thickets  of  curled  brown  leaves. 
Parker  was  sprawled  full  length  underneath,  his  head  pillowed  on  his 
arms,  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  eyes  looking  straight  up  into  the 
sun. 

— You'll  spoil  your  eyes  and  get  your  death  of  cold,  said  Ripley, 
poking  his  toe  into  Parker's  ribs. 

Parker  sat  up.  — It's  a  piddling  sun  that  wouldn't  hurt  anyone.  I 
can't  feel  it  at  all  standing  up.  A  man  has  to  get  the  last  of  everything 
flat  on  his  back. 

— Let's  find  a  log  around  here  somewhere.  I  want  to  have  a  talk. 
Ripley  said.  And  when  they  had  sat  down,  he  began  to  lay  bare  his 
wound. 

Parker  listened  patiently  although  he  had  heard  most  of  the  story 
already  from  other  people.  George  was  going  to  buy  the  Ellis  farm,  a 
gravel  heap  as  he  well  knew  but  over  two  hundred  acres  and  the  only 
large  one  that  near  to  Boston.  He  was  going  to  live  on  it  with  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  people,  other  expatriots  from  the  Church  who 
had  begun  to  drop  like  frozen  pigeons  from  the  pulpit  after  Emerson 
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had  taken  up  his  bread  and  walked.  He  was  thirty-eight.  He  had  a  wife 
to  support  and  lots  of  friends  in  the  same  plight.  Margaret  Fuller  cer- 
tainly couldn't  get  along  on  what  she  made  from  the  Dial,  Cranch  was 
desperate  with  no  way  of  life  loose  enough  to  wiggle  his  talents  in,  and 
there  were  even  a  washerwoman  and  a  mechanic  in  his  parish  who 
would  put  salt  into  the  venture  and  make  it  freer. 

It  was  all  true,  Parker  thought,  but  there  was  something  too  bland 
about  the  way  he  was  putting  it.  He  had  heard  certain  rumors. 

George  went  on  to  say  modestly  that  he  was  a  little  better  equipped 
than  most  clergymen  for  an  enterprise,  having  spent  two  years  as  a 
tutor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard.  He  was  going  to  organize  a  joint- 
stock  company.  Other  people  did  it  with  less  backing  and  for  ignoble 
purposes.  He  would  buy  the  farm  with  the  money  raised  from  the 
stock,  mortgage  that  and  then  start  a  school  to  provide  income.  They 
would  pay  interest  each  year  on  the  shares,  raise  their  own  vegetables 
and  live  a  good  life,  redolent  with  the  earth  and  close  to  the  stars, 
secure  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  give  themselves  a 
chance  to  live  in  all  the  faculties  of  their  souls. 

Parker  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  last  remark.  He  had  been  noting 
the  points  of  organization  George  had  taken  out  of  Brisbane's  books 
and  had  wondered  if  the  twelve  passionate  harmonies  were  to  be  con- 
sidered. Faculties  was  a  mild  enough  word  for  them  and  he  smiled 
slightly  at  George's  milky  version  of  Fourier's  strong  new  wine. 

— What  about  wages  and  such,  George?  he  asked. 

George  said,  a  shade  defiantly,  that  all  would  be  paid  alike  on  the 
basis  that  intellectual  labor  was  the  greater  pleasure  and  when  labor 
became  merely  bodily  it  was  a  greater  sacrifice.  And  that  this  plan 
would  give  outward  expression  to  the  great  truth  that  all  labor  is 
sacred.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  young  children  and  the  sick  would 
have  their  support  assured  by  the  rest  and  that  nobody  would  go 
hungry,  cold,  without  a  roof,  a  book  or  an  education. 

This,  thought  Parker,  was  listed  in  Brisbane's  book  as  an  ample 
sufficiency  or  guaranteeism.  He  felt  almost  embarrassed  now,  as  if  he 
were  helping  hide  a  guilty  secret.  He  wondered  if  George  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  read  the  book;  if  his  friend  was  trying  to  conceal  a  whole- 
hearted avowal  of  Fourierism  or  was  merely  innocently  working  out 
his  plan  as  an  eclectic,  taking  the  good  from  wherever  he  could. 

Now  George  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  heard  anything.  He  had,  but 
much  of  it  wasn't  fit  to  tell.  Some  were  murmuring  about  free  love  and 
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communism  and  others  said  it  was  to  be  an  out-and-out  Owenite  com- 
munity. There  was  something  tender  and  helpless  about  George  at  this 
moment,  he  had  come  to  a  crossroad  and  needed  guidance  but  Parker 
didn't  know  what  to  say  to  him  because  he  didn't  know  how  deeply  he 
was  committed. 

— Well,  said  Parker  with  a  shrug  of  deprecation,  — first  I  heard 
that  you,  Alcott  and  Emerson  were  starting  up  a  new  kind  of  a  school 
and  that  I  was  going  to  be  asked  as  one  of  the  teachers. 

— Did  this  come  from  Emerson?  asked  George  eagerly,  almost 
desperately. 

— No.  I  haven't  had  any  words  at  all  with  him  on  the  subject.  I  do 
know  he  sent  a  letter  to  Caroline  Sturgis  about  your  plan,  along  with 
a  draft  of  an  article  on  Fourier  and  the  Socialists.  Captain  Sturgis 
came  to  me  the  other  day,  trembling  like  Felix,  for  his  daughter's 
Socialism. 

— How  can  a  joint-stock  company  be  Socialism?  said  George,  vexed. 
— They  call  it  that  because  of  our  guarantees.  But  we're  guaranteeing 
five  per  cent  yearly  interest  to  the  shareholders  as  well.  The  only  thing 
on  trial  here  is  the  system  of  shares  and  profits,  to  see  if  we  can  take 
the  selfishness  and  uncertainty  out  of  it,  make  capital  an  ally  instead 
of  an  oppressor. 

— There  must  be  something  in  your  plan  that  they  are  afraid  of, 
George.  They're  using  what  I  call  damaged  phraseology  on  it  to  dis- 
credit it. 

— What  have  they  to  fear,  I'd  like  to  know?  said  George. 

— Fear  in  the  churches  is  like  fire  in  the  woods.  It  travels  fast  and 
far  and  leaves  very  little  unburned.  Your  plan  threatens  a  sacramental 
idea,  the  rank  and  power  that  rest  in  an  unequal  distribution  of  dollars. 
They  will  come  after  you  with  firebrands  .  .  . 

— It  threatens  nothing,  said  George.  — Overthrows  nothing.  It  is  a 
coterie  of  ex-ministers,  idealists  who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  labor. 

— I  question  your  innocence,  George.  I  think  you  plan  to  go  out 
among  the  uncircumcised. 

— We  do.  We  invite  all  people  whose  ideas  coincide  with  ours,  re- 
gardless of  their  situation  in  life. 

Parker  could  see  that  George  was  coming  to  some  climax  of  de- 
cision. He  wanted  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  ahead  without  baiting 
him  or  sounding  suspicious  or  accusatory.  Believing  that  in  the  long 
run  that  bluntness  is  best,  he  gave  George  the  charge,  full  force. 
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— The  ideas  that  coincide  with  yours  are  Fourier's  ideas  and  his 
people  will  be  your  people  and  your  land  will  be  his  land. 

George  got  up  off  the  log  and  calmly  dusted  his  pants.  — There, 
you've  said  it  and  I  am  not  daunted  in  the  least.  This  Transcendental- 
ism that  Emerson  is  so  anxious  to  disclaim  is  permeated  with  it.  If  I 
am  attacked  and  my  project  suffers  because  of  it,  I  will  deny  it  directly 
instead  of  concealing  it  as  they  do,  in  their  own  phraseology.  I  will 
have  no  scruples  about  it.  Why  should  I? 

Parker  looked  at  George  admiringly.  He  was  getting  mighty  chipper 
in  his  new  life.  He  nodded  meditatively,  saying,  — Jesus  spent  most  of 
his  life  hiding  from  people,  traveling  at  night  like  a  fugitive,  speaking 
in  parables,  laying  silence  on  his  disciples.  When  you  work  for  an  un- 
popular cause  you  have  to  do  that. 

— A  man  who  spits  in  the  wind,  spits  in  his  own  face,  said  George. 
— How  many  times  have  I  heard  you  say  that? 

Parker  mused  on,  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself.  — What 
about  a  man  who  stands  in  the  pulpit  for  fourteen  years,  saying  just 
what  the  pewholders  and  the  Popes  in  Cambridge  require  of  him?  Then 
suddenly  .  .  .  Boom!  He  stands  up  and  proclaims  himself  the  wildest 
of  heretics? 

— Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  That's  all  over  now. 

Parker  stood  up  and  stretched,  talked  up  to  the  trees  as  if  they  were 
listening.  — So  he  will  go  out  to  Brook  Farm  and  start  a  New  Heaven 
and  a  New  Earth.  The  little  pigs  will  rejoice  in  their  day  of  deliverance. 
But  then  the  preachers  and  the  poets  will  find  that  they  have  a  stint  too 
many  and  in  will  come  some  horny-handed  sons  of  toil.  And  suddenly 
it  won't  be  a  Transcendental  Colony  any  more. 

He  stopped,  hoping  that  this  would  be  enough  to  discourage  him,  to 
show  him  that  such  acts  are  not  static  but  change  and  grow  with  the 
impact  of  many  wills  into  crescendos  that  no  one  wills,  dynamic,  un- 
controllable and  full  of  peril. 

George  shook  his  shoulders  indifferently. 

Parker  had  no  choice  now  but  to  explode  the  bomb.  — Then  this 
idea  of  yours,  which,  if  you  are  innocent,  still  lies  in  the  twilight  of  your 
mind,  will  come  out  into  blazing  noon.  And  all  your  tame  capitalists 
will  not  prevail  against  the  opened  gates  of  hell  and  damaged  phrase- 
ology. You'll  be  called  rank  Socialist,  trying  to  have  everything  in 
common.  Worse  than  that  .  .  .  French  Socialists.  Ooh,  la,  la.  La  Vie 
Parisienne.  Everyzing  in  common.  Especially  women. 
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George  shuddered  at  his  friend's  brutality.  He  turned  his  back,  try- 
ing to  shake  it  oil.  But  the  truth  was  there. 

He  whirled  around.  — That's  what  they're  saying  already,  behind 
my  back,  aren't  they? 

Parker  nodded.  George  sat  on  the  log  again,  hugging  his  hands  be- 
tween his  knees.  The  air  was  getting  sharper,  the  shadows  were  slant- 
ing more,  the  clouds  began  to  mass  the  first  snowfall. 

— It  makes  me  want  to  go  all  the  more,  he  said. 

— Go  by  yourself,  George.  Rent  the  farm  and  raise  a  few  onions. 
Do  what  Emerson  says,  free  yourself.  You  have  a  noble  idea.  Millions 
of  people  will  agree  with  you  that  one  man  has  no  right  to  another's 
work  if  it  degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows. 
With  your  own  body,  take  away  the  sin  of  labor. 

George  answered  angrily,  — I  am  sick  of  my  own  body,  my  own 
thoughts,  my  own  ego  ...  of  the  self  that  makes  Love  the  beggar  in- 
stead of  Love  the  self-emptying  and  the  bountiful.  What  has  happened 
to  our  primitive  societal  instincts  that  we  either  have  to  outrage  them 
with  brutal  competition  or  live  apart  as  solitaries?  I  see  the  lack  of 
them  in  Emerson's  writings  and  in  Margaret  Fuller's.  They  write  well 
but  they  repeat  themselves  ...  or  repeat  Goethe  or  Plato  or  Mon- 
taigne. When  will  they  start  to  learn  like  people  who  cannot  read, 
through  their  senses?  No  wonder  our  critics  say  we  live  off  the  drip- 
pings of  foreign  kitchens. 

He  looked  sideways  at  his  friend,  a  man  so  steeped  in  irony  that  his 
merest  flick  of  movement — a  slow  blink,  a  scratched  ear,  the  scraping 
of  dirt  from  a  half-turned  shoe — was  unsettling,  an  interruption  or 
dissent.  Parker's  face  was  frozen  and  suspended  but  George  felt  that 
his  mind  was  racing  on  to  head  him  off  somewhere,  to  shoulder  him 
into  a  ditch.  He  tried  to  anticipate  it,  to  leap  it. 

— I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  Fourier  again  and  his  French  drip- 
pings, said  George.  — I  assure  you  this  is  plain  Yankee  bread,  baked 
by  Channing  in  Federal  Street.  Channing  said  no  single  man  is  capable 
of  the  whole  image  of  God  .  .  .  that  he  can  comprehend  the  whole 
horizon  only  by  progressively  widening  his  association  with  his  fellow 
creatures.  That  his  wisdom  depends  on  the  intensity  of  his  relations 
and  duties  to  others. 

Parker  fumbled  a  moment  and  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket.  His  chest  swelled  and  he  detonated  the  pent  air  through  his 
nose.  Ripley,  his  manners  as  raw  as  his  nerves,  looked  quickly  for 
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mucus  on  the  cloth.  There  was  none  and  he  took  the  gesture  as  a  tacit 
disagreement.  — What  are  you  thinking  of  now  ...  at  this  minute? 
he  demanded. 

Parker  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

George  blasted  again  at  this  maddening  man  who  was  quiet  when 
you  wanted  him  to  talk  and  spoke  up  when  a  word  could  crush  you 
like  an  avalanche.  — You  think  it's  going  to  be  fussy  and  bluestock- 
ing ...  a  retreat  for  the  literary,  a  place  for  cults  and  vapor. 

— My  dear  fellow,  said  Parker  mildly,  — I  was  just  wondering  who 
was  going  to  wash  the  dishes. 

— Look,  said  George,  handing  him  his  journal.  — It  will  be  no  more 
literary  than  this  journal. 

— That  is  either  a  neat  paradox,  George,  or  the  confession  of  an 
unsuccessful  essayist. 

Parker  opened  the  journal  to  the  1 840  date.  There  were  no  musings 
there,  no  abstractions,  no  epigrams,  quotations  or  deceptively  random 
phrases  polished  first  on  envelopes.  There  were  columns  of  figures  and 
hard  items  of  inventory  and  schedule:  Expenses  and  profits  of  an  acre 
of  Indian  corn.  All  the  operations  were  listed,  plowing,  manuring,  har- 
rowing, planting,  howing,  harvesting;  the  time  they  took  and  the  cost 
of  labor.  Parker  turned  the  pages  .  .  .  Rutabaga,  sown  July  25-30 
.  .  .  distance,  28  inches  apart,  net  profit  per  acre,  43  dollars  .  .  . 
potatoes,  corn,  peas,  acres  in  tillage,  in  grass  .  .  .  fodder  per  cow, 
manure  per  cow,  gains,  costs,  labor — it  was  all  there  in  George's  neat, 
classical  hand.  On  the  next  to  the  last  page,  Parker  saw  an  entry  that 
moved  him  with  a  sudden  delicate  force,  more  than  anything  George 
had  said  up  to  this  time.  It  was  nothing  but  a  recipe  for  whitewash: 
To  make  a  beautiful  and  lasting  whitewash.  In  a  flash  Parker  knew 
that  George  would  make  his  community  sweet  and  clean  inside,  no 
dingy  walls,  no  hovels,  no  dingy  dirty  people  .  .  .  whitewash  and  a 
brush  for  all  and  plenty  of  hands  to  help.  The  very  last  entry  was  an 
ode  to  joy  in  the  most  concrete  terms  he  could  wish:  This  is  the  pro- 
portion for  ten  gallons  of  good  beer.  .  .  . 

Parker  handed  him  back  the  journal.  — I  think  you  ought  to  do  it, 
he  said  calmly,  almost  offhand.  — And  don't  worry  about  the  money. 
I  know  I  can  sell  your  mortgages  to  two  of  my  parishioners.  I  will  take 
one  for  five  hundred  dollars  myself. 

George  was  too  stunned  to  answer  him  and  stood  with  mouth  agape. 

— Still  mad?  Parker  asked. 
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— You're  a  devil,  George  said  but  he  could  not  stop  the  corner  of  his 
lips  from  crawling  up  in  an  irrepressible  grin. 

— I'm  the  one  that  ought  to  be  mad,  Parker  said.  — How  come  you 
didn't  ask  me  to  join? 

— You're  right  just  where  you  are;  in  that  bad  eminence. 

They  began  to  walk  back  to  Parker's  house  for  tea.  Parker  put  his 
arm  around  George's  waist.  — I  may  be  good  for  about  five  years 
more  in  the  pulpit.  Then  if  I'm  not  jugged  like  old  Abner  Kneeland, 
I'll  come  and  live  with  you  five  months  a  year  so  that  I  can  go  out  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  and  preach  on  street  corners  and  fields  and  make 
the  land  ring. 

George  was  quiet,  cherishing  his  new-found  clarity.  He  was  going  to 
do  it,  come  what  may.  Perhaps  Emerson  would  come  in  later,  after  he 
had  made  a  good  start.  His  friend's  heavy  arm  felt  good,  warm  on  the 
small  of  his  back.  He  looked  sharply  at  him,  finding  himself  still  piqued 
at  the  cryptic  expression  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes  before.  — What 
were  you  really  thinking  about  that  time  .  .  .  When  I  asked  you? 

—Luke,  Chapter  14,  Verses  28,  29,  30. 

Ripley's  mind  sifted  its  store  of  texts  and  then  he  heard  it,  but  in 
the  calm,  hesitating  voice  of  Emerson:  For  which  of  you,  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he 
have  sufficient  to  finish  it?  Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him, 
saying,  this  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish. 
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One 


Five  years  after  this,  by  the  calendar  but  not  by  the  run  of  days, 
Theodore  Parker  reversed  himself  like  Mohammed  and  began  the  walk 
of  a  mile  or  so  through  the  woods  and  fields  to  Brook  Farm.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  Europe  and  found  the  Farm's  mild  knolls  and 
mounds  had  taken  on,  in  its  neighbors'  eyes,  the  fearful  revolutionary 
heights  of  a  Jacobin  mountain.  This  he  had  to  see,  and  besides,  he  had 
a  boon  to  ask. 

He  had  been  invited  over  this  night  for  some  kind  of  a  ceremonial 
merrymaking.  He  loved  all  name  days,  even  saints',  and  he  racked  his 
brain  for  the  key  to  this  one.  April  was  full  of  natural  and  celestial 
sacraments:  Easter,  apple  blossoms,  the  Eve  of  St.  Mark,  the  coming 
of  the  shad  to  maritime  rivers  and  the  hammer  taps  of  the  woodpeckers 
who  announced  them.  And  there  was  St.  George's  Day.  But  George 
Ripley  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  submit  to  the  slightest 
beatification,  even  by  inference,  and  he  decided  it  must  be  the  double 
anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth  and  death  that  they  were  cele- 
brating. 

He  winced  at  the  thought  of  having  to  sit  through  another  of  the 
slapdash  plays  that  the  Festival  Group  staged  with  resolute  and  artless 
incoherence.  He  had  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  the  last  one  to  spare 
them  embarrassment.  For  a  moment  he  seriously  considered  turning 
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back,  in  prior  censorship  of  this  night's  display,  but  the  wood  looked 
inviting  at  the  turnoff  from  the  road;  it  did  not  hide  its  trees  but  staked 
them  out  like  beckoning  guideposts.  The  moon,  just  after  rising,  was 
full  to  the  brim. 

He  took  hope  at  this  sign;  remembered  that  it  was  also  the  vernal 
equinox  and  that  a  council  held  in  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  200  had  ruled 
that  the  world's  birthday  had  occurred  on  April  the  eighth. 

They  were  celebrating  the  world's  birthday,  nothing  less,  he  de- 
cided. Today  was  the  seventh  but  Ripley  had  made  a  miscalculation 
and  now  he  had  something  to  twit  him  about. 

As  he  passed  by  the  black  bars  of  the  naked  trees  and  stepped  on 
their  shadows,  he  felt  the  lonely  cage  of  the  world  about  him.  The 
curving  stone  walls  came  to  stand  in  his  way,  gray-blended  with  the 
shadows  but  congealed  and  hurtful  to  careless  shins.  They  harshly 
divided  oaks  and  hemlocks  who  had  married  high  above  them  in  the 
summer  clasp  of  twigs  and  leaves.  Now  all  the  trees  were  beaten  and 
withered  down  to  solitude.  Each  one,  wall  or  no,  was  standing  alone. 
Even  when  their  limb-tops  briefly  touched  and  rubbed  in  the  wind, 
they  gave  off  only  a  sad  abrasive  whine  in  mockery  of  the  tender  rustle 
of  soft  foliage  pressing  and  moving  together. 

Coming  out  of  the  woods  and  onto  the  road  that  led  by  the  Farm, 
he  began  to  jog-trot.  A  few  nights  ago  his  heavy  boots  would  have 
rung  out  in  sharp  beats  and  sparks  would  have  flown  between  the  flinty 
road  and  the  steel  nails  in  his  heels.  Tonight,  the  road  had  softened  and 
his  footfalls  were  dull  thuds.  And  the  moon  seemed  to  press  with  its 
light  a  command  of  silence  on  the  air,  as  if  to  say,  It  is  not  often  I  give 
you  enough  to  see  by,  use  it,  and  all  the  earth  keep  silence. 

When  he  got  to  the  huge  ancient  farmhouse  they  called  the  Hive,  he 
could  hear  the  muffled  sounds  of  a  dancing  tune,  sawed  out  by  a  fiddle 
and  bassed  by  a  precise  piano  and  a  reckless  horn.  The  swinging  backs 
of  dancers  made  the  windows  wink  raffishly  at  him.  He  stepped  into 
the  little  dark  hallway,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  silent  moonlight,  and 
hurriedly  took  off  his  coat  and  hat.  He  was  looking  forward  to  the  dim, 
low-ceilinged  room  fully  forty  feet  long,  with  its  light  pieced  out  by 
scattered  candles  and  lamps  and  its  real  vortex  of  illumination  the  pine 
knots  sizzling  on  the  hearth. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  found  the  room  ablaze.  He  had  never 
seen  it  so.  They  must  have  stripped  the  other  buildings  of  all  their 
tapers  and  wicks.  The  greenhouse  had  been  ransacked  and  each  light 
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was  the  point  of  a  circle  of  flowerpots,  full  of  roses,  jasmines  and 
callus.  The  simple  white-painted  tables  were  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Every  winter  apple,  pumpkin,  and  squash  left  in  the  cold  cellar  was 
polished  and  set  on  them  with  baskets  of  corncakes  and  gingerbread. 

Across  the  windows  on  the  north  wall  was  a  banner,  solid  blue,  with 
universal  unity  spelled  out  in  silver  letters.  Above  the  piano  hung  a 
fabricated  lyre,  white,  with  seven  strings  in  rainbow  colors  to  sym- 
bolize the  unity  of  sound. 

He  swung  around  to  look  at  the  wall  behind  him.  On  it  was  in- 
scribed, with  a  long  bushy  rope  of  evergreen,  Charles  Fourier,  1772- 
1837.  And  beneath  it  there  stood  a  bust  of  a  long-nosed,  bald-headed 
Frenchman  with  enormous  bulging  eyes. 

— What's  all  this?  he  asked  John  Dwight,  who  was  putting  away  his 
horn. 

— It's  Fourier's  birthday,  answered  John  in  shocked  tones,  as  if  no 
civilized  person  could  think  of  any  other  event. 

George  Ripley  stepped  buoyantly  to  the  fiddlers  platform.  He  was 
a  different  man  from  the  one  five  years  before.  If  any  trace  of  the 
clerical  habit  remained,  it  was  as  loose  as  Friar  Tuck's.  His  face  was 
brown  and  bearded.  He  wore  a  coarse  blue  smock  and  high  cowhide 
boots,  newly  polished  but  hinting  of  good  service  in  the  barn. 

There  was  a  jam  of  young  arms  and  legs  and  George  peered  around 
benignly,  directing  some  of  the  oversqueezed  boys  to  empty  patches  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet  and  to  perches  on  the  piano  and  at  the  platform's 
edge. 

This  activity  went  well  with  George's  tutorial  air.  He  liked  arrang- 
ing eyes  and  ears  to  suit  himself.  It  reminded  him  of  his  dead  years  of 
facing  a  congregation  who  bought  their  pews  with  the  understanding 
that  it  entitled  them  to  an  unvarying  position  for  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  seats. 

Parker  watched  him  narrowly,  marveling  at  the  change.  He  had 
visited  him  on  the  Farm  almost  daily  before  his  trip  to  Europe  but  he 
had  never  seen  him  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  forced  flowering. 

— Fourier,  said  George,  fastening  a  smug  look  directly  on  Parker, 
— Fourier  did  not  waste  his  time  in  ungratified  sentimentality  over  the 
misfortune  and  distress  of  the  world  but  developed  a  science  to  free 
human  power  and  remove  suffering,  anguish  and  despair  from  the 
earth.  He  wrote  a  constitution  for  man  based  on  his  natural  laws  and 
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instincts,  analyzed  from  his  passions  and  desires  .  .  .  some  truths 
sadly  overlooked  in  the  speculation  of  other  philosophers. 

George  pointed  with  pride  at  the  bust  of  Fourier.  — Beware  when 
the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet.  Then  all  things  are  at 
risk.  The  most  cherished  institutions  of  civilized  society  are  now  at  war 
with  man's  passions,  the  designs  of  the  Creator  for  his  nature.  The 
foundations  on  which  these  institutions  rest  are  hollow  and  worm- 
eaten  and  any  powerful  agitation  of  opinion  will  lay  the  whole  fabric 
in  ruins.  That  is  why  we  rejoice  that  Fourierism  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Compared  with  it,  all  other  topics  of  political 
and  social  economy  are  trivial.  Fourierism  is  the  mounting,  sweeping, 
purging  question  of  this  century. 

Parker,  in  spite  of  his  own  dire  predictions,  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears.  He  looked  around  and  was  further  appalled  to  see  Frank 
Shaw,  his  richest  parishioner  and  one  of  the  two  men  he  had  prevailed 
on  to  buy  Ripley's  mortgages  in  '41,  sitting  there.  He  was  drinking  in 
Ripley's  incendiary  words  as  though  they  were  mother's  warm  milk. 
The  other  mortgagee,  George  Russell,  also  of  his  parish,  was  smiling 
like  a  Long  Wharf  merchant  at  a  ship  just  around  the  Horn  from 
Cathay. 

— What  we  have  already  been  able  to  accomplish  here  ought  to 
give  weight  to  his  words.  For  we  speak  not  from  abstract  conviction 
but  as  men  of  common,  practical  sense,  holding  in  our  hands  the  means 
of  escaping  the  present  condition  of  society  and  that  still  more  fright- 
ful state  into  which  in  all  civilized  countries  it  is  hurrying.  Fourier  is  a 
voice  calling  to  all  who  perceive  how  little  security  existing  institutions 
offer  against  the  growth  of  commercial  feudalism  and  its  handmaiden, 
pauperism.  And  to  those  restless  and  fiery-souled  by  the  experiment  of 
Association  and  its  universal  pledge  to  make  men  live  in  brotherhood 
and  peace  ...  it  is  a  clear  cry  saying,  If  you  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
my  voice  reach  thee. 

It  was  a  beatification  after  all,  and  more,  for  on  the  wall  across  from 
him  he  saw  for  the  first  time  another  slogan  in  evergreen.  This  said, 

BUT  THE  COMFORTER,  WHO  IS  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  WHOM  THE 
FATHER  WILL  SEND  IN  MY  NAME,  HE  SHALL  TEACH  YOU  ALL 
THINGS,  AND  BRING  ALL  THINGS  TO  YOUR  REMEMBRANCE,  WHAT- 
SOEVER I  HAVE  SAID  UNTO  YOU. 
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As  George  talked  on,  he  larded  his  phrases  liberally  with  references 
to  Providence  and  the  Deity,  stressing  again  and  again,  as  lightning 
conductors  against  the  thunderheads  of  the  orthodox,  that  man's  pas- 
sions were  God's  will  and  their  attractions  and  repulsions  the  springs 
which  operated  His  immutable  laws  and  hinted  at  His  infinite  and 
harmonious  analogy  to  the  soul  of  man  and  every  order  of  creation. 

— The  claims  of  the  passions,  said  George  blandly,  — and  their 
normal  development  cannot  be  slighted,  suppressed  or  outraged  with- 
out defrauding  nature.  It  is  a  false  and  perverted  spiritualism  which 
seeks  to  develop  the  higher  nature  of  man  by  sacrificing  the  tics  which 
bind  him  to  the  material  world.  We  might  as  well  hope  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  his  intellectual  faculties  by  cutting  off  his  limbs  or  putting 
out  his  eyes. 

Parker  stirred  uneasily  every  time  George  came  down  hard  on  the 
word  passion,  wishing  he  would  stick,  as  he  had  before,  to  the  use  of 
faculty.  He  himself  was  an  imperfect  man  and  he  knew  it,  and  that 
particular  word  made  his  eyes,  ever  independent  of  his  ethics,  stray 
over  to  scan  the  knots  of  beautiful  girls,  sitting  carelessly  on  the  floor. 
There  were  a  lot  of  them,  an  equal  number  to  the  men,  and  they  were 
all  so  attractive  with  their  hair  loose  and  unbraided  and  their  bodies 
bearing  no  clutch  of  whalebone,  no  surplus  of  petticoat  and  no  blue 
stockings. 

George  veered  away  from  the  word,  in  answer  to  this  silent  prayer. 
— All  of  their  spiritualizing,  from  Plato  to  Calvin,  has  not  brought  the 
world  other  than  centuries  of  hopeless  degradation,  of  remediless 
wrongs  to  the  trodden  and  worn  millions  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  is 
only  now,  from  Fourier,  that  they  can  receive  the  assurance  that  their 
destiny  is  not  forever  bound  to  a  debasing,  monotonous,  repugnant,  ill- 
paid,  painful  and  disease-producing  toil  in  filthy  and  pestilent  shops 
under  cruel  taskmasters;  from  night  to  morning,  without  relief  or 
change,  at  cutthroat  competition,  each  man  with  his  fellow  .  .  .  and 
all  for  a  niggardly  stipend  never  enough  to  secure  a  man,  much  less  his 
family,  against  sickness  and  old  age  but  always  keeping  him  in  anxiety, 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  and  death.  We,  through  Fourier,  have  found 
a  way  to  make  industry  attractive.  In  Association,  labor  finds  a  just 
and  natural  arrangement  and  promises  the  legitimate  source  of  material 
satisfaction  which  man  demands. 

From  the  fringes  of  the  room,  not  yet  fully  integrated  with  the 
beautiful  and  inspired,  came  a  ground  swell  of  assent:  from  the  me- 
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chanics,  the  printers,  the  carpenters,  the  tailors,  tin  knockers,  shoe- 
makers, seamstresses  who  were  now  living  at  the  Farm.  There  were 
some  old  people  among  them.  Their  faces  were  a  little  sad.  They  had 
heard  George  up  to  now  only  halfway,  the  veil  of  philosopher  stood 
between  them,  but  now  they  saw  him  clearly  and  whole. 

George  smiled  at  them.  — By  the  introduction  of  truth  and  integrity 
into  business,  by  the  establishment  of  elegance,  refinement  and  abun- 
dance in  the  supply  of  our  material  wants,  by  placing  women  in  a  more 
dignified,  responsible  and  independent  position  than  she  now  enjoys, 
by  applying  a  system  of  universal  education  to  all  orders  of  society,  by 
creating  an  entire  unity  between  the  classes  that  are  so  widely  torn 
asunder  by  the  diversity  of  occupation,  culture  and  party,  now  impos- 
sible in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  our  present  selfish  and  antago- 
nistic civilization,  we  may  yet  satisfy  our  unappeasable  yearnings  and 
bring  all  creation  out  of  its  travail  and  pain. 

Frank  Shaw  shouted,  — Hear,  hear!  clenched  his  hand  and  ham- 
mered on  the  table.  A  pot  of  flowers,  shaken  by  the  blows,  dropped  off 
their  petals  and  they  fell  in  red  drops  over  his  well-groomed  fist. 

Parker,  perverse  man  that  he  was,  was  waiting  now  to  hear  more 
about  the  passions.  He  saw  it  as  the  pivotal  problem  of  the  place. 
There  were  so  many  girls  and  so  many  boys.  They  were  no  more  im- 
pervious to  the  chemistry  of  sex  than  anyone  else.  He  thought  George 
was  sitting  on  a  powder  keg. 

George  turned  to  the  piano  and  began  to  strike  the  notes  in  an 
ascending  scale.  Even  this  was  disturbing  because  he  did  not  go  right 
up  but  played  the  black  notes,  the  semitones,  along  with  the  whites,  so 
as  to  round  out  the  figure  twelve,  consonant  with  the  passions.  He 
named  them  firmly  with  each  finger  stroke:  sight,  touch,  hearing,  taste 
and  smell.  And  the  affective  ones,  love,  familism,  ambition,  and 
friendship.  At  the  last  he  seemed  to  falter.  He  smiled  out  at  Parker  but 
around  the  cross  of  joy,  decked  with  flowers  and  bread,  there  were 
no  others  to  smile  at  him  from  a  long  way  of  friendship.  No  Emerson, 
no  Margaret  Fuller,  no  Elizabeth  Peabody,  no  Alcott,  not  even  Chris- 
topher Cranch.  None  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  sketched  out 
this  plan  were  here.  Even  some  who  had  joined  in  the  beginning — 
Minot  Pratt,  Hawthorne,  George  Bradford,  the  Curtis  boys,  the  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Barlow — had  gone,  never  to  return.  And  what  was  worse,  they 
had  all  gone  to  live  at  Concord,  near  Emerson,  and  withdrawn  their 
money  along  with  their  labor  and  support.  He  brushed  his  hand  over 
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his  face,  putting  aside  the  self-pity.  He  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  scale, 
looking  at  the  new  faces,  the  hard-featured,  the  belligerent,  the  yearn- 
ing and  the  almost  whipped. 

— We  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of  our  enclave  here. 
We  are  building  a  tower  of  strength  and  light  for  the  oppressed,  the 
downtrodden,  the  insulted  and  injured  millions  of  the  world.  For  this 
we  must  carry  out  three  prime  tasks,  at  once.  One:  we  must  publish  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  radical,  organic,  social  reform.  Two: 
send  lecturers  to  scour  the  country  for  subscriptions  and  funds.  Three: 
make  our  lives  an  appeal,  not  only  to  our  own  countrymen,  but  to  the 
world,  for  joining  in  the  united  harmonious  action  in  which  Associ- 
ation brings  to  mankind  the  bounteous  immensities  of  Providence. 

He  stepped  down.  There  were  great  cheers  from  the  youngsters  and 
an  outpouring  of  handclaps  from  the  older  people.  Parker  felt  both 
heart-warmed  and  ashamed.  He  hated  himself  for  questioning  George's 
innocence  and  felt  doubly  contrite  about  the  stains  on  his  own.  As  to 
the  temptations  between  the  sexes,  no  doubt  George  taught  with 
Aristotle  that  the  honor  of  chastity  consisted  in  self-sufficiency. 

George  came  directly  to  Parker  with  his  hand  outstretched  and  his 
face  beaming.  — There,  you  see,  your  awful  prophecies  have  come  to 
pass  and  the  walls  are  still  standing  and  no  bolts  of  lightning  have 
fallen  on  us. 

— That's  because  I  was  here,  Parker  said.  — I  smelled  the  brimstone 
in  the  hallway.  I  didn't  have  the  oil  and  salt  to  exorcise  you  but  I  ran 
quickly  through  the  prayers  against  energumens,  incubi  and  succubi 
from  the  Malleus  Maleficarum  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Eighth.  To  that  you  all  owe  your  deliverance. 

— Either  that  or  because  I  am  national  president  of  the  Fourier 
Society  with  a  Gideon's  army  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

— You're  getting  very  smug,  George.  I  suppose  you  think  you're 
better  than  I  am. 

— Oh,  I  am.  How  much  money  did  your  society  make  last  year? 

— They  managed  to  scrape  together  my  salary  ...  a  magnificent 
six  hundred  dollars  and  five  barrels  of  potatoes. 

— We  made  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars,  free  and 
clear,  and  we  have  over  a  hundred  barrels  of  potatoes. 

— Master,  said  Parker,  bowing  his  head. 

At  the  head  of  the  cross  a  lanky,  stoop-shouldered  fellow  with  a  jut- 
ting jaw  and  a  close-cut  beard  was  being  hemmed  in  by  a  chattering 
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group  of  youngsters.  He  was  swinging  his  arms  in  a  sequence  of  nega- 
tive gestures  with  the  jerky  articulation  of  a  puppet.  The  strapping 
youths  and  maidens  pressed  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  command  and 
awe.  Finally  he  seemed  to  be  acceding  to  their  demands  and  led  them 
out  of  one  of  the  doors  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house. 

— And  who  is  the  Pied  Piper?  asked  Parker. 

— Oh,  that's  Mr.  Brisbane,  said  George. 

— The  Mr.  Brisbane?  asked  Parker  respectfully. 

— He's  staying  with  us  for  a  month  or  so  while  he  translates  some 
new  Fourier  manuscripts  he  has  just  brought  back  from  Paris.  John 
Dwight  is  helping  him. 

— I've  got  to  hear  this,  Parker  said.  — I'll  get  my  coat.  He  took  his 
clothes  from  the  entry  and  joined  George  on  the  edge  of  an  intent 
group  gazing  up  at  the  stars. 

— I  love  those  great  worlds  up  there,  said  Brisbane  fervently,  flip- 
ping his  arms  loosely  over  his  head.  — What  a  pity  man  has  not  the  eye 
of  an  eagle  to  look  straight  at  the  sun  and  perceive  its  powers,  or  that 
of  a  cat  to  see  through  the  dark.  I  have  to  smile  when  I  hear  the  moral- 
ists praising  the  immense  advance  of  humans  over  animals,  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  suppression  of  our  natural  passions.  Why  a  little  bird, 
with  an  eye  no  larger  than  a  grain  and  while  in  rapid  flight,  enjoys  a 
range  eight  times  more  extensive  than  ours.  This  is  because  we  have 
subverted  our  passion  for  seeing.  Fourier  predicts  that  the  eye  can  be 
raised  at  a  later  date  to  a  degree  in  which  it  will  penetrate,  with  the 
aid  of  glasses  and  certain  accessory  processes,  skin  and  flesh,  made  by 
a  state  of  half  ignition  completely  transparent. 

A  low  murmur  of  wonder  came  from  the  crowd  around  him,  like 
children  at  a  fireworks  display.  Brisbane's  voice  was  dry  and  hard  and 
he  clipped  his  words,  adding  sharp  edges  to  his  phantasies. 

— It  will,  of  course,  be  requisite  to  expose  the  body  to  a  stroke  of 
solar  ray,  and  then  consider  it  with  a  microscope  of  urinary  glass.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  the  doctors  will  be  able  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  body  and  attain  knowledge  of  internal  maladies  of  which  our 
medical  theories  have  no  notion.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  perceive 
germs  of  a  disease  at  its  birth  and  prevent  errors  that  might  take  the 
patient's  life. 

He  turned  to  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  standing  beside  him,  her 
mouth  agape,  and  said,  — Animate  bodies,  being  foci  of  combustion, 
carry  in  themselves  the  germs  of  transparency. 
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She,  unfortunately,  was  leaning  against  her  girl  chum  of  the  same 
age,  who  gave  her  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  causing  her  to  giggle,  and  all  her 
efforts,  including  a  handkerchief  Stuffed  into  the  mouth,  were  not 
enough  to  stop  her  shoulders  from  shaking  and  her  eyes  from  water- 
ing in  such  an  infectious  tremor  that  she  and  four  others  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  group  before  order  was  restored. 

Brisbane,  unabashed  and  probably  even  somewhat  amused,  now 
pointed  the  wedge  of  his  underslung  jaw  in  the  direction  of  Saturn. 
— The  most  glorious  of  all  planets  in  my  opinion,  not  excepting  earth. 
It  has  a  ring  around  it  which  we,  of  course,  cannot  see  with  our  un- 
developed and  imperfect  means  of  sight.  Fourier  says  each  planet  is 
encased  in  a  brilliant  shell  adjacent  to  the  atmosphere.  This  reflects 
like  a  soap  bubble  all  that  takes  place  within  as  well  as  without.  By 
the  aid  of  some  reflector  or  apparatus  science  will  construct,  all  move- 
ment taking  place  within  certain  degrees  of  refraction  will  be  seen. 
With  this  directed  at  certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  outer  shell, 
we  may  see  ships  arriving  in  a  port  twenty  miles  away.  A  man  seated 
comfortably  on  his  balcony,  with  his  head  reclining  backward,  by  turn- 
ing his  celestial  telegraph  gently  by  a  screw,  will  be  able  to  see  all  the 
scene  that  will  come  to  pass  within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles. 

There  was  another  great  expelling  of  air  and  awe.  Parker  turned  to 
George.  — Where  did  you  find  this  medicine  man?  I've  had  about  all 
I  can  swallow. 

George  led  him  away  from  the  circle.  — Every  new  faith  must  have 
its  budget  of  miracles.  Ours  is  no  exception,  he  said. 

— I  disagree  violently  with  the  Church  on  that  issue,  said  Parker. 
— If  Homer,  Socrates,  Phidias  or  Mozart  had  made  miracles,  their 
works  would  have  had  no  more  value  than  now,  for  they  depend,  as 
Christ  does,  on  their  correspondence  to  excellence. 

— Don't  argue  with  me,  said  George.  — You're  the  one  that's  still 
in  the  Church. 

— Ah,  yes,  said  Parker  sadly.  — That's  what  I  came  to  see  you 
about. 

George  wanted  to  show  him  something  new.  They  went  first  into  the 
big  barn  to  get  George's  blanket,  which  he  kept  by  his  milking  stool. 
The  shifting  hoof-falls  of  the  horses  and  cows  and  the  sense  of  warm- 
blooded movement  in  the  dark  made  them  feel  swallowed  by  a  great 
beast,  standing  in  his  stomach  and  hearing  the  coursing  and  thumping 
of  his  massive  interior  all  about  them. 
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When  they  got  out  into  the  air,  George  threw  the  blanket  around 
his  shoulders  and  they  began  to  walk  up  the  winding  road.  Parker  kept 
sniffing  in  a  suspicious  way  and  finally  said,  — Why  do  you  keep  that 
blanket  in  the  barn,  George? 

— I  use  it  across  my  back  when  I'm  milking  on  these  cold  mornings. 

— It  stinks  to  high  heaven. 

— That  only  shows  how  subverted  your  passion  of  scent  has  be- 
come. You  associate  the  smell  of  manure  with  the  offal  and  filth  you 
find  in  dirty  streets  in  town.  Manure  .  .  .  manure,  said  George  caress- 
ingly. — That  is  a  beautiful  word,  isn't  it?  It  comes  from  the  old 
French,  to  cultivate  by  hand,  and  before  that  from  Latin,  from  the 
words  for  hand  and  work.  Virgil  says,  Sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around 
and  load  with  fattening  dung  thy  fallow  ground.  It  is  turning  this  gravel 
heap  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state. 

— A  stink  is  a  stink  and  I  don't  think  you  or  the  Frenchman  will  be 
able  to  talk  me  out  of  it. 

George  chuckled  softly  and  shifted  the  blanket  again.  — What  did 
you  want  to  talk  to  me  about?  he  asked. 

— Will  you  come  and  preach  for  me  next  Sunday? 

George  waited  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  said  regretfully,  — I'm 
sorry  but  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  refuse  you  that  favor. 

— Why  not?  said  Parker.  — What  possible  objection  could  you 
have?  This  isn't  Purchase  Street,  you  know.  You  can  say  whatever  you 
like;  repeat  what  you  have  just  said  down  there  if  you  want  to. 

His  friend  limped  and  lagged  in  discomfort.  — I  can't  do  it.  I  just 
couldn't  get  into  a  pulpit  again.  It  would  outrage  all  of  my  present  con- 
victions. 

He  subsided  into  an  uneasy  silence  as  Parker  told  him  how  he  had 
asked  his  old  friend  Dr.  Francis  to  exchange  with  him  and  how 
Francis  had  been  warned  that  he  might  lose  his  professorship  at 
Harvard  if  he  did.  He  told  about  the  time  not  long  ago  he  had  ex- 
changed with  James  Clarke  and  four  members  of  Clarke's  congrega- 
tion had  pleaded  with  him  to  let  their  pastor  off  and  when  he  had  not, 
out  of  principle,  a  whole  section  of  the  parish  left  and  set  up  a  new 
church  three  streets  away.  He  told  about  J.  T.  Sargent,  who  had 
swapped  pulpits  with  him  for  a  Sunday  and  then  found  himself  out  of 
a  job,  losing  his  pulpit  over  it  in  a  small  mission  church  that  Sargent's 
own  family  had  been  a  prime  factor  in  founding.  None  of  these  men 
were  as  radical  as  he;  that  was  the  dismaying  fact,  they  had  been  pun- 
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ishcd  for  merely  giving  him  a  helping  hand,  as  though  they  were  thus 
contaminated 

— Why  should  they  remove  Sargent?  said  George  angrily.  — All  he 
had  was  a  chapel  for  the  poor.  What  harm  could  he  do  with  his  heresy? 
They  came  to  him  for  bread  and  clothes;  he  was  an  almsgiver. 

Parker  shrugged.  — In  their  eyes  the  church,  especially  the  church 
for  the  poor,  is  an  appendage  to  the  courthouse  or  the  jail.  The  min- 
ister is  a  well-educated  Sabbath  Day  constable  and  both  are  part  of 
the  great  property  establishment  of  the  time. 

— Do  they  think  by  preventing  exchanges  with  you  that  you  will 
lose  your  little  church  in  the  village? 

— Perhaps.  It  will  discredit  me  in  all  eyes  and  back  me  into  a  corner. 
Staying  holed  up  in  one  place  is  not  suiting  the  purpose  of  my  life.  I 
thought  I  could  write  and  spread  some  things  around  that  way  but 
they've  closed  nearly  all  the  periodicals  to  me.  In  '42,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished my  first  book,  a  certain  Unitarian  clergyman,  very  rich  and 
representing  a  group  even  richer,  went  around  to  all  the  publishers  and 
said  it  was  best  that  a  book  by  Theodore  Parker  not  be  printed,  sold  or 
even  read  in  Boston.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Little  and  Brown  they  would 
have  succeeded.  But  now  even  they  are  beginning  to  read  my  proofs  a 
little  nervously. 

— I  would  feel  very  guilty  about  this  but  for  one  thing,  said  George 
buoyantly.  — Look  up  there,  he  said,  waving  to  one  of  the  knolls. 
— We  are  preparing  a  place  for  you. 

Parker  looked  up  and  saw  on  the  horizon  a  network  of  beams,  a 
frame  newly  raised  ...  a  bareboned  prism,  pierced  by  low-hanging 
stars.  It  was  evidently  a  massive  frame  but  from  there  it  looked  like 
the  slender  battens  on  which  stage  scenery  is  stretched.  It  seemed  to 
him  like  a  backward  view  of  a  canvas  city  of  Jerusalem  set  on  a  hill, 
fragilely  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  flesh-and-blood  warriors  coming  up 
like  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes.  He  could  almost  see  the  men,  all 
with  the  faces  of  Orestes  Brownson,  who  looked  battles  and  who  had 
of  late  been  rumbling  martial  threats  in  the  direction  of  the  Farm. 

— Thank  you,  George,  but  you  wouldn't  want  an  outcast,  a  leper, 
here. 

— Let's  ask  Sophia  about  that,  said  George,  turning  Parker  around. 
They  walked  over  to  a  bleak  building  called  the  Pilgrim  House. 

They  went  up  the  stairs  to  a  room  at  the  top.  It  was  freshly  white- 
washed and  very  clean  but  there  was  an  acrid,  choking  smell  in  it. 
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Beside  a  narrow  bed  was  one  chair  and  a  table.  On  the  wall  over  the 
headboard  was  a  large  crucifix,  a  gaudy  one,  done  in  the  primitive 
colors  of  the  tropics.  The  restless  figure  on  the  bed  was  covered  up  to 
his  chin  with  blankets.  Over  his  face  was  a  folded  square  of  muslin. 
Sophia  had  been  bathing  him  with  it  from  a  basin  of  water  mixed  with 
a  white  substance  that  looked  to  Parker  like  guano.  She  looked  up  as 
the  men  opened  the  door  but  her  greeting  was  drowned  out  by  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  boy  on  the  bed. 

She  bent  and  lifted  the  cloth  from  the  boy's  face,  raising  it  gently 
by  the  far  corners.  Parker  watched  her  thin  hands.  She  pulled  deftly, 
intently  and  as  if  she  thought  the  face  would  come  off  with  it.  When 
the  cloth  was  gone  he  looked  at  the  boy.  He  had  a  rough  crown  of  wild 
coarse  hair,  its  strands  as  thick  as  cords.  There  was  a  bulbous  nose, 
hairless  brows  with  great  lumps  over  them,  a  distended  mouth  and,  all 
over  the  taut  and  ravaged  tissue,  a  cicatrice  of  scars.  Parker's  skin  be- 
gan to  prickle  and  itch.  He  knew  that  face  and  why  it  had  the  look  of 
the  lion.  The  boy  was  Lucas  Corrales,  a  leper. 

Sophia  was  calmly  putting  on  her  long  blue  cape.  Lucas  reached 
out  from  his  blanket  an  emaciated  arm,  its  tendons  hard  and  tense, 
curling  the  gnarled  fingers  at  the  end  into  a  claw.  He  fumbled  around 
on  the  table.  Once  his  forearm  rested  directly  over  the  candle  and  a 
brief  whiff  of  scorched  flesh  came  up.  Sophia  moved  the  candle  away. 
He  made  no  outcry. 

— What  is  it,  Lucas?  she  asked. 

The  fingers,  making  a  dry  sound  as  they  groped  like  the  run  of  a 
beetle  over  a  piece  of  paper,  finally  picked  up  a  string  of  rosary  beads. 
— Pray  for  me,  Mother,  he  said  hoarsely.  His  breath  had  to  scrape  its 
way  up  and  down  the  thickening  membranes  of  his  throat.  He  held  the 
rosary  out  to  Sophia.  — Pray  for  me,  Mother.  Pray  for  me. 

— Yes,  Lucas.  I  will  pray  in  my  way. 

— My  way,  Mother.  Pray  for  me  my  way!  His  voice  had  in  it  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity. 

Parker,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  took  a  cowardly  step  backward 
over  the  threshold,  wishing  he  could  break  and  run  altogether. 

Sophia,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  George,  took  the  rosary  beads  and 
slid  them  into  her  pocket.  — Tonight,  she  said.  — I  will,  Lucas. 

She  blew  out  the  candle.  Parker  went  down  the  stairs,  two  at  a 
time,  and  walked  nervously  on  the  grass.  He  saw  George  and  Sophia 
come  casually  out  the  door.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  Sophia  drew 
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George  back  into  the  shadow  and,  leaning  on  him,  briefly  vomited.  Hut 
she  was  smiling  as  they  joined  Parker. 

— Lucas  seems  to  be  almost  over  his  feverish  spell,  she  said  casually. 
— He  gets  so  depressed. 

George  guided  her  tenderly  over  the  rough  tufts  of  sod  to  the  road. 
— I  thought  he  had  been  looking  much  better  lately,  he  said. 

Parker  took  a  long  nervous  breath.  He  found  himself  listening  to 
his  own  throat.  He  made  the  cold  air  sweep  in  like  a  hard,  clean  swab. 
By  the  Book,  the  boy  on  the  bed  should  carry  a  bell  and  shout,  — Un- 
clean .  .  .  unclean  .  .  .  from  the  folds  of  his  throat.  He  would  be 
stoned  out  of  towns,  away  from  the  fires  where  the  lousiest  dogs  were 
permitted  to  squat.  People  who  came  near  him,  who  touched  him, 
would  be  banished  with  him,  herded  into  a  camp,  sick  or  well,  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Here  the  leper  lay  on  a  white  bed,  in  a  clean  room. 
Cloth  and  balm  were  laid  over  his  pustules  and  sores.  Fingers  so  deft 
that  their  tips  seemed  to  have  tiny  brains  of  their  own  moved  his  beads 
for  him  in  the  prayers  of  a  foreign  faith.  He  looked  at  George  and 
Sophia,  who  were  guiding  him  up  a  stubbly  slope.  George  still  had  his 
old  blanket  across  his  shoulders  and  was  wearing,  unseasonably,  a 
straw  hat  with  the  dry  brim  jagged  and  frayed.  They  were  talking  in 
rich  broad  accents  of  the  remarkable  interest  some  of  the  pupils  at  the 
school  were  taking  in  the  works  of  Victor  Considerant  in  the  original 
French.  He  looked  up  at  the  stars,  trying  to  measure,  for  the  tenth 
time  that  evening,  the  stature  of  George  Ripley. 

They  stopped  to  watch  a  star  fall.  It  was  over  Concord  way  and  it 
made  them  think  of  Emerson.  Parker  repeated  some  gossip  he  had 
heard:  that  Henry  Thoreau  was  building  a  hut  on  Emerson's  land  at 
Walden.  He  had  even  borrowed  the  master's  ax.  There  he  was  going 
to  back  life  into  a  corner  and  live  on  green  beans  and  only  see  his 
mummy  once  a  day. 

— Alone?  questioned  Sophia  sharply.  — Whatever  for?  What  can  he 
prove  by  living  alone? 

At  that  moment  they  stood  breathless  on  the  top  of  an  ascending 
plane  whose  sharpness  had  hidden  temporarily  the  structure  they  had 
climbed  to  see.  Now  it  stretched  out  below  them,  sitting  on  a  billow  of 
grass  like  a  great  ship,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long. 

— It's  the  Ark,  said  Parker  in  wonder  and  respect. 

— Our  Phalanstery,  said  George,  putting  his  hand  proudly  on  the 
corner  upright.  — Now  you  see  why  I  cannot  stand  in  a  pulpit  any 
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longer  and  reach  heavenward.  This  is  an  earnest  of  everything  I  said 
tonight.  This  will  contain  it.  This  is  our  new  City  of  God. 

Parker  could  feel  his  friend  choking  up  with  emotion  and  struck  out 
verbally  to  prevent  his  own  feeling  from  running  away  with  him. 

— And  when  will  the  animals  come  in,  two  by  two?  he  said  lightly. 

— We  expect  to  have  it  finished  before  the  snow  flies. 

— Although  not  for  the  purpose  you  seem  to  imply,  said  Sophia,  a 
shade  loftily. 

Parker  pushed  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head  and  gave  a  low  whistie 
of  appreciation.  He  went  closer  to  look  at  the  joinings  and  how  the 
beams  were  adzed.  Their  scars  were  as  smooth  as  dimples,  the  pegs 
and  joints  were  like  jewels  and  thighs.  He  sat  down  under  its  shadow 
with  great  delight.  He  looked  over  at  Sophia.  She  was  standing  with 
her  lips  compressed,  registering  her  usual  disapproval  of  his  excessive 
language.  He  could  not  resist  baiting  her. 

— How  else  can  you  have  a  new  life  here?  Old  maids  are  bad 
enough  but  organized  old  maids,  nuns  and  monks  will  make  the  place 
stand  still. 

— I  believe  chastity  is  well  thought  of  in  the  Christian  creed,  she 
answered. 

— Along  with  hair  shirts,  self-flogging  and  other  deterrents  to  fleshly 
desires.  Of  course,  they  make  people  lascivious  as  goats  but  .  .  . 

— It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  our  great  teacher  Charles 
Fourier  himself  was  a  celibate. 

— A  celibate  or  a  bachelor?  questioned  Parker. 

— -I  do  not  believe  the  code  to  which  I  am  accustomed  recognizes 
any  difference,  said  Sophia  rebukingly. 

— There  are  many  codes  .  .  .  many  standards,  said  Parker. 

George  felt  obliged  to  intercede.  Sophia  was  on  edge  as  she  always 
was  after  her  sacrificial  services  to  Lucas.  He  spoke  as  brutally  as  he 
could  to  Parker  to  head  him  off,  to  silence  him.  — What  would  you 
have  us  do?  Make  the  boys  vessels  of  lust  and  the  girls  their  recep- 
tacles? 

— 'Course  not.  Pair  them  and  marry  them.  Build  them  a  willow 
cabin  or  two.  Why  make  them  Essenes? 

— We  have  more  immediate  problems  here  than  supplying  proper 
sleeping  quarters  for  married  couples,  said  George  nervously.  — We 
must  work  the  land  and  teach,  living  like  Spartans  if  not  Essenes. 
There  will  be  many  years  of  sacrifice  before  we  can  get  what  we  want. 
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When  this  building  is  finished  we  ean  meet  that  demand  to  some  extent. 
But  meanwhile,  I  will  pray  for  all  to  follow  my  own  instincts  that  the 
societal  passion  is  more  hurtful  when  repressed  than  the  sexual  and  an 
associate  family  more  compelling  than  a  pair. 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  pointed  down  the  hill.  — Look  at  them  com- 
ing out  of  the  Hive.  Know  them  by  their  lights. 

The  young  people  were  assembling  outside  the  door,  ready  to  go 
off  to  bed.  They  carried,  still  lit,  the  candles  and  lamps  they  had 
brought  over  for  the  party.  As  each  group  clustered  and  turned  away, 
they  made  a  blaze  in  the  night,  shifting  spheres  of  flame.  He  proudly 
watched  a  group  coming  up  the  road.  It  seemed  the  best  possible 
affirmation  of  their  unity  and  selfless  coherence.  But  then  he  saw  one 
of  the  lamps  dropping  back  from  the  rest.  It  shone  on  two  faces,  im- 
personalized  but  clearly  a  man  and  a  woman.  When  the  lamp  was 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  rest  it  stood  still.  A  face  bent  to  the  chimney 
and  the  light  went  out.  Parker  laughed. 

— They're  probably  married,  said  George  hopefully. 

— Do  man  and  wife  have  to  kiss  under  the  thorn  in  this  place?  asked 
Parker. 

Sophia  drew  her  breath  sharply  in.  She  was  very  nearsighted  but 
she  could  sense  error  from  incredible  distances.  — This  is  one  time  a 
Lucifer  can  prevent  sin,  she  said  grimly,  drawing  a  match  from  her 
pocket.  She  started  to  run  down  the  hill. 

— I  wouldn't,  dear,  called  George. 

— They're  not  married,  said  Sophia,  turning  her  head  but  not  slow- 
ing down.  — It's  Marianne  and  Fred  Cabot.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 

— My  wife  is  a  Cabot,  you  know,  George,  said  Parker  jocosely. 

— What  do  you  mean  by  that!  You  know  she  is  more  than  welcome 
here. 

Parker  meant  something  that  could  have  been  put  quite  clearly  and 
baldly  by  saying,  — I  am  no  celibate.  But  he  couldn't  hurt  George,  not 
with  the  pleading  the  man  had  in  his  eyes  for  him  to  join  them. 

— I  would  not  want  to  dwell  apart  from  her  by  night.  I  cannot  eat 
or  sleep  or  work  without  her.  It's  not  so  much  the  affection  she  gives 
me  as  that  I  can  bestow  on  her,  I  am  an  unhappy  man  without  some- 
one in  my  heart  to  caress  and  comfort,  unless  I  have  this  I  get  down 
in  the  mouth  and  cranky  as  a  bear. 

— We  need  you  here.  You'll  have  your  nuptial  bed. 
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— Only  by  dislodging  some  other  couple  whose  claim  is  as  good  as 
mine. 

— It  would  only  be  until  the  Phalanstery  is  finished.  Besides,  who 
has  a  better  claim  than  you  to  the  best  kind  of  domestic  settlement 
we  can  offer  here?  You  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  invested  here 
and  are  responsible  for  two  or  three  thousand  more. 

— I  should  hate  to  play  the  capitalist  more  than  you  do  to  play 
the  priest.  And  to  be  brutally  frank,  I  don't  relish  working  all  day  with 
my  hands.  My  father  was  a  farmer  and  mechanic.  In  helping  him 
scratch  out  a  living  for  eleven  children  I  used  up  the  best  years  of  my 
life,  winking  the  sweat  out  of  my  eyes  when  I  wanted  to  study. 

George  wanted  to  correct  him,  to  tell  him  that  he  would  not  have  to 
do  farm  work,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  there  was  support 
money  set  aside  for  artists,  for  talent .  .  .  especially  for  prophets.  But 
he  knew  that  Parker  could  not  pass  by  a  man  working  in  a  field  or  a 
barn  without  going  into  it  and  taking  the  crowbar  or  thrasher  away 
from  him  to  show  him  a  better  way. 

— I  might  have  to  come  to  it  in  the  end,  I  suppose,  Parker  said. 

— Where  else  can  you  go?  demanded  George. 

— I  have  only  one  place  left  and  I  am  going  there.  If  I  fail  you  can 
find  a  cubbyhole  for  Lydia  and  me  and  I'll  hoe  with  the  best  of  them. 

— Where?  Where?  persisted  George.  — I  hope  you're  not  thinking 
of  going  out  to  the  wild  West  to  waste  your  substance  on  the  prairie  air. 

— You  may  have  noticed,  George,  a  mean  streak  in  my  beautiful 
sunny  nature.  Deep  down  I'm  as  much  a  scoundrel  as  old  Tom  Paine. 
I  want  to  go  where  liberty  ain't.  I  aim  to  set  up  shop  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

— That's  fantastic,  George  said.  — They  wouldn't  give  you  a  church 
in  Boston  in  a  thousand  years. 

— I  don't  need  a  church.  I'll  settle  in  a  barroom  or  a  music  hall. 
Anywhere  I  can  get  people  in  out  of  the  weather  and  to  listen  to  me. 
Barrooms  aren't  used  on  Sundays  are  they,  George? 

George  was  too  doleful  to  answer. 

Parker  vaulted  up  onto  the  new  building.  The  floor  had  been  decked 
over  months  before,  after  the  foundation  had  been  finished.  He  began 
to  stamp  and  jump  around,  crudely  testing  its  strength.  There  was  no 
shake  or  tremor  under  his  feet.  — It's  got  to  stand  the  storm,  Captain 
Noah,  he  said.  — I'll  be  here  when  the  waters  start  to  rise  and  the 
wicked  fleeth. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  world's  birthday  the  sun  came  like  a  great 
eye  to  sec  the  bread  taken  out  of  the  oven  in  the  Hive  kitchen,  the 
sleepers  stirring  in  the  houses  on  the  hill  behind  the  vertical  sheathing 
of  the  Cottage,  the  high  ugliness  of  the  Pilgrim  House  ...  to  prod 
John  Dwight,  the  awakencr,  out  onto  the  puddingstone  ledge  in  front 
of  the  Eyrie,  to  gild  the  brass  lily  of  his  horn  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips 
and  played  his  morning  psalm  to  his  God,  the  horn  call  of  the  Eroica, 
the  theme  Beethoven  called  Lazarus  Arise.  This  was  the  day  they 
were  to  shift  from  the  winter's  eight-hour  day  to  the  summer's  ten. 
There  was  plowing  to  be  done.  The  women  had  to  gather  up  the 
blankets  and  quilts,  wash  them  and  put  them  away,  scour  the  floors, 
stone  the  hearths  and  scrub  the  windows.  The  boys  had  to  whitewash 
the  shadows  of  the  winter  fires  away  from  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
Everyone  had  his  tasks,  sixty  hours  of  work  a  week  in  summer  for  a 
year's  room  and  board  and  a  share  of  the  annual  dividend.  Forty-five 
hours  in  the  winter.  All  but  the  drones.  They  lived  in  idleness  for  four 
dollars  a  week  if  they  held  a  share  of  stock.  But  their  contribution 
was  acceptable  and  the  only  one  that  impressed  the  merchants  in 
Boston. 

George  sat  in  the  big  dining  room  long  after  the  white  pine  tables 
had  been  cleared  and  the  benches  put  back  against  the  wall.  A  new 
couple  was  coming  that  day.  There  were  no  more  rooms  available 
until  the  Phalanstery  was  finished.  But  the  husband  could  sleep  up 
in  the  attic  of  the  Hive  with  the  single  men.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  add  another  cot  to  the  twelve  already  there.  And  the  wife  could 
be  squeezed  in  with  the  girls,  who  were  already  sleeping  two  and 
three  to  a  room.  He  had  written  to  them  about  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments without  the  slightest  misgivings.  A  bed  to  George  was  a  place 
to  pray  beside  and  rest  in.  He  was  happy  to  share  his  with  Sophia 
and  they  often  had  pleasant  talks  together  in  the  dark,  with  their 
fingers  touching  companionably.  As  for  the  other  thing,  of  course 
they  wanted  children  and  they  had  tried  their  best  directly  after 
the  rhythm  of  her  sickness,  which  was,  as  both  religion  and  science 
had  pointed  out,  the  only  time  in  which  the  seed  could  be  planted 
and  the  deed  sanctified.  Up  to  now  they  were  unaccountably  childless 
and  they  joined  less  and  less,  out  of  discouragement.  Why  was  it 
that  drunken  and  sensual  men  had  so  many  children?  To  pass  by 
some  dirty  cottage  door  and  see  a  dull-faced  slattern  up  to  her  hips  in 
babies  as  beautiful  as  cherubins  made  him  wonder  at  the  divine  order 
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of  things  that  could  bestow  such  blessing  on  ignorance.  But  there 
were  abundant  families  among  the  most  strait-laced  clergymen  of 
his  acquaintance  who,  naturally,  were  following  the  code  as  strictly  as 
himself.  His  own  lack  must  be  his  bad  luck  or  an  unfortunate  want  of 
vigor  in  that  department. 

George  moved  uneasily  off  the  hard  bench.  Perhaps  it  was  the  rigid 
and  pewlike  pressure  on  his  posterior  that  was  pinching  his  thoughts 
in  a  crevasse  of  gloom.  It  wasn't  exactly  gloom  but  an  indefinable 
hollowness,  a  sense  of  something  missing,  something  lost,  that  he  had 
had  since  the  night  before.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gloomy  about  this 
morning.  The  newcomers  were  the  answer  to  a  prayer.  The  girl's 
father  had  bought  her  two  shares  of  stock  with  cash  which  had  been 
turned  forthwith  into  a  new  printing  press  and  her  husband,  who  had 
come  as  a  working  member,  was  by  a  miraculous  coincidence  a  printer 
highly  recommended  by  Horace  Greeley  himself. 

The  rattle  of  a  wagon  in  the  yard  told  him  that  Buckley  Hastings, 
the  Farm  teamster,  had  arrived  from  town  with  the  new  people.  He 
welcomed  the  diversion,  hoping  it  would  ease  his  puzzling  disquiet. 

Marianne  Dwight  saw  them  first  through  the  kitchen  window  and 
reported  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  washed  and  wiped  dishes  that  a 
pair  of  fashionable  civilizees,  obvious  enemies  of  Association,  were 
coming  into  the  Hive. 

They  were  fashionable,  although  George  could  not  see  them  as 
enemies.  The  man  had  an  overcoat  of  stiff  blue  camlet  sporting  five 
capes  from  the  waist  up.  As  he  took  it  off  it  rustled  like  a  forest  fire. 
He  came  toward  George  with  an  uncommonly  rigid  air  but  that  was 
because  his  four-inch,  bristle-stuffed  stock,  and  velvet  collar,  halfway 
up  the  back  of  his  head,  would  not  allow  him  to  turn,  nor  his  skin-tight 
trousers  let  him  bend. 

His  wife  was  also  in  full  battle  dress,  sheathed  in  a  violet  cloak, 
and  when  the  man  deposited  her  in  a  low  chair  she  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  engulfed  in  a  surf  of  ruffles  but  she  arched  her  back 
and  thrust  out  her  chin  and  George  breathed  easier  as  he  saw  her  head 
safely  above  the  foam. 

The  man  introduced  himself  and  wife  and  George  gave  him  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  to  read  and  explained  that  there  would  be  a  month's 
probation  before  they  could  become  members,  that  both  the  stock- 
holders and  working  members  had  to  be  agreeable  to  the  other  Asso- 
ciationists  and  be  voted  into  permanent  residence. 
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The  man  turned  away  from  him,  indicating  that  he  wanted  to  read 
the  document  through  without  interruption,  and  George  went  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  wife.  She  had  laid  aside  her  eloak  and  sat  quietly 
with  her  hands  ioWk\\  on  her  lap.  There  was  something  about  the 
stilT-neeked  husband  that  went  against  George's  grain  and,  as  he  talked 
to  her,  he  unconsciously  stressed  the  freedom  o\'  the  place,  the  dances 
and  bees,  the  music  in  the  evening  and  the  romps  in  the  woods  when 
the  summer  came. 

With  great  deliberation  she  took  the  pins  out  of  her  enormous 
bonnet  and  George  took  a  good  look  at  her  face.  He  studied  it  care- 
fully, looking  at  the  bones.  New  Englanders  always  did.  Their  best 
science  was  genealogy,  a  skull  was  a  solid  and  dependable  index  of 
ancestry  and  traits.  To  them  a  woman's  beauty  was  never  skin  deep. 
The  skin  was  valued  more  for  its  transparency  and  for  giving  an  ivory 
patina  to  delicate  feminine  miniatures  of  the  noble  jaw  of  some  early 
magistrate  or  the  open  brow  and  eye  sockets  of  some  inspired  Puritan 
divine  who  had  talked  with  God  in  the  wilderness  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs. 

There  was  no  such  testament  of  virtue  in  this  girl's  face.  Her  cheek- 
bones alone  were  prominent,  spreading  high  curving  planes  across 
it.  When  she  raised  her  head  they  made  her  violet-colored  eyes  into 
long  black  slits.  She  used  this  move  in  her  coquetry  instead  of  drop- 
ping the  lids  like  other  girls.  It  threw  into  baroque  relief  her  round 
and  powerful  neck  with  two  deep  creases  across  it,  like  the  women 
of  Rubens.  Her  chin  and  jaw  were  fleshy,  almost  heavy.  Her  nose 
was  small,  its  modeling  somewhat  brutal.  She  had  a  short  upper  lip. 
She  kept  it  from  curving  by  pressing  it  down  in  a  straight  line  against 
her  large  teeth.  Her  skin  was  fine-grained  but  thick-looking  and  held 
the  light  as  if  it  were  covered  with  an  indefinable  golden  dust  or  down. 
Every  time  she  looked  up,  George's  eyes  drank  in  the  cool,  reflected 
light  and  then  fell  to  her  pulsing  neck.  He  did  not  look  down  at  her 
bosom.  The  vigor  and  pliancy  of  her  face  disturbed  him  enough  and 
he  began  to  wonder  if  he  remembered  her,  had  seen  her  before. 

He  looked  over  at  her  husband,  seeking  a  clue  from  his  appearance. 
The  man  was  tall  and  handsome  in  the  most  conventional  way,  with 
curly  hair  and  a  face  molded  and  imprisoned  by  the  limitations  of 
a  Greek  marble,  an  echo  in  flesh.  He  had  almost  decided  that  his  feel- 
ing had  not  come  from  recognizance  but  from  its  antithesis,  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  things  that  do  not  cohere. 
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He  looked  at  the  girl  again.  As  her  shyness  wore  off  she  began 
turning  more  and  more  to  him.  Each  time  she  did  she  gave  a  little 
shake  of  her  head  which  would  have  given,  to  a  man  more  versed 
in  the  ways  of  maids  than  George,  indications  that  her  hair  was  not 
always  parted  and  coiled  in  its  present  primness,  but  often  hung 
abandoned,  in  the  smooth  hollow  of  her  nape. 

She  stirred  him  like  an  old  tune,  heard  far  away.  As  he  looked  at 
her  hair  she  put  her  hand  to  it  defensively.  It  was  a  beautiful  straw 
color  but  bleached  by  some  female  alchemist.  And  then  he  noticed 
with  a  throb  of  dismay  that  her  eyebrows  had  been  tinted  dark,  like 
a  Jezebel's.  The  outlines  of  his  disquiet  became  clear  as  if  a  thick 
opacity  veiling  his  eyes  had  burned  off.  She  aroused  in  him  a  faint 
sense  of  sin  ...  a  feeling  that  had  abandoned  him  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  that  he  remembered,  temptation.  It  was  that  Parker  had  meant 
last  night  when  he  spoke  of  other  codes,  other  standards.  But  here  was 
proof  that  such  temptations,  such  passions  were  false,  when  this  girl 
had  to  paint  her  face  and  change  her  hair  to  incite  them. 

In  revulsion  against  this  mood,  this  myopic  fear  and  doubt  that 
had  been  plaguing  him  since  the  night  before,  he  turned  sharply  to 
the  man  and  said  in  a  tone  and  with  a  bluntness  foreign  to  himself, 
— You  understand  you  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  together. 

The  man  turned  to  him  in  surprise,  somewhat  shocked.  — You  have 
already  explained  the  living  arrangements  in  your  letter  and  we  have 
approved  them. 

— I  didn't  know,  Edgar,  said  the  girl.  — You  didn't  tell  me. 

— Now,  Lili,  said  Edgar,  holding  up  his  hand  as  if  he  were  sub- 
duing a  child.  — Could  I  speak  to  you  privately,  Mr.  Ripley? 

George  excused  himself  to  Mrs.  Gray,  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
crossed  to  Edgar.  — My  office  is  just  over  here. 

— This  is  all  right,  said  Edgar,  taking  him  by  the  arm  and  walking 
a  few  steps  away.  — Just  out  of  earshot.  There's  something  I  must 
tell  you  about  Mrs.  Gray.  She  isn't  quite  well. 

— She  looks  extremely  healthy,  said  George. 

— It's  her  nerves.  She  has  disturbances,  walks  in  her  sleep.  It's 
nothing  serious.  I  blame  it  on  her  mother.  She  is  French  and  has 
raised  her  a  Roman  Catholic.  It's  no  wonder  she's  peculiar.  You  can 
see  it  would  be  disastrous  for  me  to  have  a  family  right  now  but  I 
thought  perhaps  after  a  stay  here  in  a  totally  different  atmosphere, 
among  tolerant  people  who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  overlook  .  .  . 
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— Mr.  Gray,  interrupted  George.  He  found  this  very  offensive,  of 
course,  and  was  about  to  answer  tartly  that  there  was  nothing  to  over- 
look whatsoever,  that  all  sects  and  personalities  were  regarded  as 
equal  here,  when  young  Adam  Smith,  the  Farm's  repairman,  came  in. 
George  paused  as  he  padded  across  the  floor.  He  was  an  odd  stick,  as 
strange  as  his  name  was  commonplace.  He  seldom  spoke  or  even 
smiled,  possibly  because  his  two  front  teeth,  although  white  and 
strong,  crossed  one  another  like  a  pair  of  bashful  legs.  The  promising 
silhouette  of  his  broad  shoulders  and  sharply  tapering  body  was  can- 
celed out  by  a  short  thick  neck  and  the  mathematics  of  medium  height. 
His  hair  was  brown  and  straight  but  with  no  slickness  to  it.  It  had  a 
rough  nap  and  some  wild  ends  and  it  looked  as  if  he  cut  it  with  prun- 
ing shears,  which  he  did.  He  was  a  shade  over  eighteen  but  he  had  the 
wide,  dreamy  eyes  of  a  child,  always  looking  into  distances.  His  hands 
were  marvelous.  They  could  rest  briefly  on  something  and  with  a  twist 
and  a  turn  make  it  work  again  or  come  apart  and  give  up  its  hateful 
broken  identity  for  a  resurrection  in  good  working  order. 

George  beckoned  him  over  to  meet  Edgar.  As  the  Farm  mechanic, 
he  would  have  to  assemble  the  new  press  and  keep  it  in  repair.  When 
Adam  drew  abreast  of  Lili,  he  stared  fixedly  at  her  a  moment,  opened 
his  wide  mouth  into  his  outrageous  grin,  turned  quickly  away  without 
acknowledgment  to  anyone  and  appeared  to  be  groping  his  way  out  of 
the  room  like  a  blind  man. 

George  seethed  with  embarrassment,  his  unsaid  rebuke  to  Edgar 
now  canceled  out.  This  zany  conduct  was  so  typical  of  the  young 
people  there.  They  ignored  newcomers  to  the  point  of  insult,  wanting 
to  flaunt  the  gulf  between  the  way  they  lived  and  things  outside.  They 
had  offended  Margaret  Fuller  with  it  two  years  ago.  The  new  girl 
would  need  special  treatment  after  all,  to  be  spared  from  the  barbs  of 
indifference,  the  yawns,  the  turned  backs  that  were  unfortunately  the 
mark  of  the  Brook  Farmer's  separatism.  He  asked  her  gently  if  she 
liked  animals.  Her  face  suddenly  lit  up.  She  said  she  loved  them  and 
that  she  had  always  wanted  to  milk  a  cow.  He  suggested  she  change 
her  clothes  for  a  tour  of  the  Barn,  thinking  she  would  not  draw  the 
fire  of  the  others,  as  she  had  Adam,  in  a  simpler  dress. 

Out  in  the  yard,  Adam  was  blinking  in  the  sun,  an  innocent  man, 
falsely  accused.  He  had  been  betrayed  by  a  trick  of  the  optic  nerve 
which,  shocked  by  entrance  into  a  dim  room  from  the  bright  day  or  by 
a  sudden  twist  of  emotion — he  had  never  seen  anything  quite  like  Lili 
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before — had  plunged  him  for  some  inexplicable  reason  into  utter 
darkness.  Stricken  blind  by  her  beauty,  he  told  himself,  for  he  was 
something  of  a  romantic. 

George  was  trying  to  cover  the  contretemps  with  helpful  motion.  He 
lugged  one  of  Lili's  trunks  to  the  official  guest  room  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  He  struggled  manfully  at  the  door,  having  to  stoop  and  turn 
with  the  trunk  cutting  into  his  shoulder,  to  get  it  through.  Then,  to  his 
amazement,  Lili  lifted  it  off  with  the  grip  of  a  stevedore  and  set  it 
gently  on  the  floor. 

When  he  left  to  settle  Edgar  in  and  get  the  rest  of  their  things,  she 
emptied  the  trunk  in  a  search  for  something  plain  to  wear.  She  had 
many  beautiful  gowns.  They  covered  the  bed  like  a  rich  counterpane 
of  watered  silk,  satin,  brocade  and  furry  velvet.  At  the  bottom  she 
found  what  she  had  been  looking  for.  It  was  an  embroidered  blouse 
and  skirt  from  Aries  that  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother.  She 
had  never  worn  it.  It  was  an  anathema  to  her  father,  and  her  mother 
had  given  it  up  more  to  be  hidden  away  than  for  use. 

Some  tinge  of  this  proscription  still  remained  and  she  decided  to 
take  it  downstairs  and  show  it  to  one  of  the  girls  before  she  put  it  on, 
hoping  that  its  simple  beauty  would  open  up  a  channel  of  friendship  at 
first  sight. 

She  draped  the  waist  across  her  bosom,  holding  it  at  the  neck  with 
one  outstretched  hand,  and  the  skirt  around  her  waist  with  the  other 
in  the  miraculous  way  women  can  when  gazing  at  themselves,  as  if 
fully  attired,  in  an  appraising  mirror. 

Mr.  Brisbane  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  he 
looked  up  as  she  was  about  halfway  down.  He  surmised  that  she  was 
getting  ready  for  one  of  the  many  pageants  or  fetes  that  took  place  on 
the  Farm  and  said  in  a  friendly  way,  — Ah,  a  peasant,  a  real  French 
peasant. 

He  was  disturbed  to  see  her  blush  with  anger,  turn  away  and  run 
back  up  the  stairs,  go  into  the  room  and  slam  the  door. 

She  rolled  the  costume  up  into  a  ball  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
trunk.  There  was  a  brown  velvet  on  the  bed  with  fairly  simple  lines 
and  she  snatched  it  up,  viciously  ripping  from  its  neck  a  collar  of  lace 
and  from  the  waist  an  elaborate  sash.  With  an  angry  kick  she  dis- 
patched the  discarded  waistband  into  a  corner  and  ground  the  cob- 
web of  lace  under  her  pointed  heel. 
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Mr.  Brisbane  had  brought  a  telescope  with  him  from  Paris  to  use 
while  translating  Fourier's  essays  on  cosmogony.  It  was  in  a  packing 
case  on  the  floor  of  the  parlor  in  the  Eyrie.  Brisbane  wanted  it  set  up 
there  because  it  was  the  highest  building  on  the  Farm.  It  was  Adam's 
task  to  assemble  it  and  he  was  now  carefully  drawing  out  the  nails  and 
unwrapping  the  wool  in  which  it  was  packed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  instrument,  not  brass  but  a  kind  of  deep-toned  gun 
metal.  Its  smooth  sections  of  diminishing  cylinders  made  it  look  like 
a  miniature  tower,  guarding  in  its  iron  keeps  the  precious  truth-telling 
lenses,  double  conquerors  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

He  could  see  now,  but  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  look,  putting  in 
the  setscrews  and  standing  the  tripod  with  hands  disjoined  from  con- 
scious sensation.  He  had  learned  this  trick  in  Mr.  Colt's  gun  factory, 
where  the  best  workers  could  put  one  of  the  strange  new  revolving 
pistols  together  while  blindfolded. 

When  he  finally  joined  the  telescope  to  its  legs,  he  pointed  it  out  of 
the  window  to  test  the  focusing  device.  He  aimed  it  down  at  the  Hive, 
not  daring  the  affliction  of  the  bright  sky  again.  The  notched  wheel  of 
the  apparatus  turned  easily  in  his  hand  and  he  brought  the  circle  of 
light  down  to  a  pin's  breadth.  The  dot  danced  over  the  umber,  un- 
painted  clapboards  of  the  farmhouse  and  came  to  rest  on  an  open  win- 
dow of  an  upper  room.  He  saw  what  seemed  to  be  two  boys  wrestling. 
Ten  fingers  were  contending  at  the  back  of  someone's  neck;  two  fore- 
arms spread  upward  in  a  V.  A  sudden  shaft  of  white  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  bare  shoulders  appeared,  clothing  was  splitting 
and  coming  off.  It  was  strangely  pale  for  a  boy's  back,  although  thin 
and  straight.  With  a  jolt  he  moved  his  perfected  eye  to  the  waist  and 
the  hips  below.  The  hips  were  not  full  and  rounded  like  a  woman's. 
They  sloped  in  a  concave  sweep  down  from  the  narrow  waist.  Then  he 
joined  them  with  an  upward  lift  of  his  guiding  hands  to  a  pair  of 
thighs,  thighs  that  rose  and  widened  like  two  cones,  out  of  which  came 
buttocks  like  fruit  from  a  cornucopia.  Thighs  that  were,  from  side  to 
side,  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders. 

He  should  have  looked  away  then.  He  knew  he  was  committing  the 
sin  of  the  Elders  on  Susanna.  But  he  could  not  move.  His  full  sight 
had  come  back  to  him.  And  when  she  turned  around  to  step  out  of  her 
discarded  clothes,  he  knew  that  his  eyes  would  no  longer  have  to  look 
at  the  horizon,  or  for  the  promise  over  the  distant  hills,  but  for  two 
breasts  like  baby  fawns  which  feed  among  the  lilies. 


Chapter 
Two 


One  morning  in  May — it  was  the  first  and  as  bright  as  a  new-minted 
dollar — everyone  stayed  in  assembly  at  the  Hive  after  breakfast.  The 
air  was  rich  with  cheerful  buzzing.  It  was  the  day  the  new  Constitution 
was  to  go  into  effect  and  new  groups  and  series  were  to  be  organized, 
as  far  as  practical,  according  to  Fourier. 

The  Phalanx  guaranteed  to  all  members  employment  according  to 
tastes,  talents  and  acquirements,  reasoning  that  in  this  proposition 
both  the  community  and  the  individual  would  derive  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  each  person's  services.  Naturally,  Marianne  Dwight  would 
keep  on  with  her  painting  and  she  and  her  brother  John,  who  were  do- 
ing the  things  that  they  loved,  making  music  and  art,  would  get  less 
than  those  who  did  the  disagreeable  tasks,  an  adjustment  that  in  the 
outside  world  was  illogically  reversed. 

The  women  had  poked  their  noses  into  the  washing  rooms,  the 
starching  room,  the  ironing  section,  the  kitchen  and  nursery,  drawn  by 
alerted  ears  to  wherever  the  fun  and  laughter  seemed  the  loudest.  They 
didn't  much  care  what  they  did,  all  the  work  was  hard,  as  long  as  they 
were  with  a  nice  crowd.  Mrs.  Ripley  and  Amelia  Russell  were  thought 
to  be  stuck-up  and  their  groups,  the  starching  and  ironing  sections, 
were  at  the  bottom  of  their  preferences.  The  members  of  any  group 
had  the  written  right  to  elect  anyone  they  wanted  to  serve  as  chief, 
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weekly  if  necessary,  and  to  make  all  governing  rules  by  general  vote 
but  they  didn't  much  care  for  electioneering.  They  were  afraid  it  would 
make  bad  friends  and  abstained  from  making  choices  of  any  kind 
within  their  chosen  set. 

Charles  Dana,  a  formidable  young  man  whose  ambitious  brain  and 
commanding  presence  gave  him  the  ability  to  invoke  hate  at  first  sight, 
had  been  one  of  the  directors  since  the  Farm  began.  He  was  in  charge 
of  all  matters  that  might  result  in  unpleasantness.  He  himself  was  to 
head  the  Waiters'  Group,  he  and  the  haughtiest  of  the  young  men  were 
to  be  servers  and  drawers.  He  began  to  call  off  the  names  of  those  as- 
signed to  the  Domestic  Series,  the  Consistory,  Dormitory  and  Kitchen 
Groups  along  with  Washing,  Ironing,  Fancy  Work  and  Tailoring.  To 
the  few  women  who  came  up  to  complain,  he  pointed  out  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  shift  from  one  to  the  other  at  will,  as  part  of  the 
theory  of  alternation  of  labor,  and  the  only  fixed  rule  about  the  han- 
dling of  the  beds,  rooms,  halls,  lamps,  water  and  towels  was  that 
someone  had  to  do  them  every  day. 

The  Farming  Series  was  for  the  men,  with  Cattle,  Plowing,  Nursery 
and  Hoeing  Groups  all  interchangeable.  Even  the  Mechanical  Series, 
the  Shoemakers,  the  Printers,  the  Carpenters,  Tin  workers  and  Cabinet- 
makers, could  change  about  all  they  wanted  to  ...  go  into  the  fields 
if  they  wished  for  a  couple  of  healthy  hours  in  the  morning,  as  long  as 
they  informed  the  group  chief  and  they  were  credited  properly  with 
the  hours  worked. 

The  division  that  was  not  a  division  but  a  pleasant  kind  of  mixing 
and  blending  was  soon  over.  The  young  girls  who  were  to  alternate 
between  the  flower  garden  and  the  kitchen  sink  broke  first  from  the 
gathering  and  rushed  up  to  the  greenhouse  in  back  of  the  Cottage. 
The  others  waited,  some  turning  mild  protests  over  and  over  in  their 
minds.  It  sounded  too  good.  There  must  be  something  to  complain 
about.  One  or  two  women  had  decided  to  ask  what  would  happen  if 
they  didn't  want  to  change  when  young  Sarah  Stearns  rushed  breath- 
lessly into  the  room.  — Mr.  Dana,  she  shrieked.  — The  pigs  have  got 
into  the  rosebushes.  Could  someone  in  the  Miscellaneous  Group  come 
and  drive  them  out? 

George  sat  quietly  in  a  corner  enjoying  the  fun.  To  the  world  he 
was  now  the  president  of  the  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  and  the  Brook 
Farm  Phalanx  was  a  legal  entity,  a  chartered  corporation  with  neither 
bodies  to  be  kicked  nor  souls  to  be  damned,  with  no  member  to  be 
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responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  the  Phalanx.  It  was  ironic,  he 
thought,  that  as  a  cause,  responsible  and  paying  its  own  Way,  Brook 
Farm  was  a  joke.  Now,  by  proclaiming  it  a  business  enterprise,  with 
personal  irresponsibility  and  anticipated  debts,  it  was  smiled  upon  by 
the  hardheaded  Yankees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  These 
were  the  contradictions  Fourier  saw  in  the  New  Industrial  World. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  Marianne  Dwight,  who  came  to 
him  to  complain  about  the  new  girl.  Lili  was  a  disappointment  to 
George  as  well  and  he  listened  sympathetically  as  Marianne  pointed 
out  that  Lili  could  sew  a  fine  seam,  clear-starch  and  iron  with  the  best 
of  them.  But  she  never  stayed  long  enough  at  any  task  to  do  any  good. 
She  would  start  some  piece  of  work  and  along  with  it  a  polite  trend  of 
conversation  but  before  long  her  sentences  would  falter  and  stop,  the 
work  would  lie  idle  in  her  hands  and  the  other  women,  on  the  pretext 
of  teaching  or  correction,  would  take  it  away  from  her  so  that  it  would 
get  done. 

George  asked  her  if  the  women  objected  to  her  and  Marianne  said 
somewhat  vaguely  that  she  guessed  not.  — She  is  applying  here  as 
a  boarder,  George  said.  — Her  citizenship  will  be  bought  and  paid  for 
according  to  the  rules.  We  must  include  a  few  drones.  It  is  part  of 
Fourier's  plan  to  bring  the  classes  amicably  together. 

— But  he  also  says,  answered  Marianne,  — that  work  can  be  made 
so  attractive  to  rich  and  poor  alike  that  the  wealthy  will  seek  it  out  as 
a  cure  for  their  worldly  ennui. 

— And  we  intend  to  make  it  so,  said  George.  — Perhaps  there  is 
some  way  we  can  make  Mrs.  Gray  into  a  Q.E.D.  In  what  direction  do 
her  tastes  incline? 

— She  does  nothing  but  change  her  dresses  that  I  can  see,  said 
Marianne  acidly. 

— Yes,  I  know.  Or  rather,  I  assume.  She  lives  at  our  house  but  her 
door,  I  regret  to  say,  is  very  infrequently  open. 

Marianne  couldn't  quite  decide  if  Mr.  Ripley  was  pulling  her  leg  or 
not.  There  was  a  faint  touch  of  tartness  in  his  voice.  But  Lili's  attitude 
had  begun  to  get  under  her  skin.  She  could  not  ignore  her  as  she 
wished.  Her  artist's  eye  was  always  impaled  by  the  details  of  lace  and 
embroidery  on  Lili's  clothes.  Her  practical  artisan's  mind  always  added 
up  the  hours  of  labor  spent  upon  them.  Marianne,  wanting  to  believe 
the  best  of  everyone,  assumed  that  no  one  would  care  to  flaunt  such  a 
needled  profusion  of  flowers  and  golden  whorls  of  thread  unless  it 
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were  their  own  handiwork.  Not  here,  where  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  others 
in  bondage  to  adorn  your  own  person. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Ripley  for  listening  to  her  complaints  and  started 
up  to  the  Eyrie,  where  Lili  lived,  with  fire  in  her  eye.  She  had  no 
reason  to  be  angry  but  she  was  further  nettled  by  the  way  Lili  had  left 
directly  after  breakfast,  not  even  interested  enough  to  see  what  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasant  employment  were  to  be  announced  in  the  new 
groups  and  series.  If  the  girl  had  adorned  her  dresses  she  should  join 
a  group  and  help  the  others.  If  she  had  not,  she  should  have  a  good 
talking  to  for  ruining  the  eyes  of  some  poor  seamstress  for  the  sake  of 
idle  show.  Marianne's  gorge  rose  as  she  climbed  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  house.  That  girl,  coming  here  and  preening  herself  .  .  . 
she  ought  to  read  the  Song  of  the  Shirt  by  Thomas  Hood  and  feel  so 
ashamed  of  her  heartless  vanity  that  she  would  cast  her  backbreaking, 
blinding  fripperies  in  the  rubbish  heap  and  not  affront  the  eyes  of 
hard-working  women.  She  raised  her  hand  angrily  to  knock  at  Lili's 
door.  It  opened  suddenly  and  she  was  caught  with  an  upraised  fist. 

Lili  smiled  pleasantly  at  her. 

— I  wish  I  could  interest  you  in  our  Fancy  Group,  said  Marianne. 

Lili  bowed  her  head  shyly  and  with  a  helpless  flutter  of  her  hands 
said  she  was  afraid  Mr.  Gray  didn't  consider  her  well  enough.  He  had 
made  her  put  away  her  embroidery  rings  and  ordered  her  to  do  noth- 
ing but  walk  in  the  garden  until  her  headaches  went  away.  Besides, 
she  had  so  many  dresses  already  .  .  .  there  was  scarcely  room 
enough  .  .  . 

Marianne  cut  this  off  sharply.  — Our  Fancy  Group,  she  said,  — has 
a  greater  purpose  than  filling  trunks  and  closets.  Nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  the  elevation  of  women  to  independence  and  an  acknowledged 
equality  with  man. 

Lili  looked  up  at  her,  rather  startled.  Marianne  went  on  speaking 
with  the  fire  and  conviction  of  a  crusader. 

— We  can  produce  articles  as  marketable  as  any  the  men  do.  We 
can  make  as  much  money  and  earn  our  support  independently  of 
them.  With  an  outlay  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  made 
up  some  caps  and  capes  and  sold  them  for  forty-five.  Hutchinson  and 
Holmes  have  agreed  to  take  all  we  can  make.  But  you  see,  our  do- 
mestic work  takes  up  so  much  time  that  we  need  more  women  in  the 
group  so  that  the  work  will  be  divided  up  into  less  housework  and 
more  fancy  work.  And  when  our  funds  accumulate  we  may  start  other 
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branches  of  business,  so  that  our  proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  women  forever. 

— It  seems  somewhat  crass  to  me,  said  Lili.  — I  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gray  would  approve  of  me  entering  into  a  business. 

— You  must  get  him  to  take  a  spiritual  view  of  the  matter.  Raise 
women  to  be  the  equal  of  man  and  what  intellectual  developments 
may  not  be  expected?  The  whole  aspect  of  society  will  be  changed.  If 
you  love  and  honor  your  sex  .  .  . 

— I  have  made  another  promise  to  love  and  honor,  said  Lili.  — And 
also  to  obey. 

With  a  little  curtsy  she  retreated  into  her  room.  Marianne  stood  for 
a  moment  at  the  door,  tempted  to  follow  her  and  argue  more.  Her 
dander  was  up  and  this  meek  slave  must  be  made  to  see  that  her  libera- 
tion was  at  hand.  Finally  she  turned  away  in  disgust.  Why  had  these 
people  joined  in  Association  anyway?  They  were  just  a  dead  weight. 
She  began  to  descend  the  stairs.  Before  she  had  reached  the  bottom  she 
heard  a  hiss  from  Lili,  who  was  leaning  over  the  banister.  A  sweet- 
scented  bank  note  floated  down.  She  seized  it  deftly. 

— You  may  take  it  as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  just  as  you  wish,  said  Lili. 
— But  it  must  be  anonymous. 

Marianne  held  it  gingerly  between  her  thumb  and  finger  as  one 
holds  the  powdery  wing  of  a  moth,  wondering  whether  to  liberate  or 
destroy.  It  was  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Bolts  of  raw  silk  and  linen  waiting 
to  be  shaped  and  inscribed  flashed  into  her  mind.  The  pause  was 
critical.  When  she  looked  up  again,  Lili  had  disappeared. 

What  Marianne  didn't  know  was  that  all  the  things  Lili  had  been 
asked  to  do  were  the  tasks  forced  on  her  at  the  convent  to  the  tune  of 
rapped  knuckles,  personal  and  penitential  prayers  and  many  hours 
spent  in  disgrace  kneeling  beside  her  chair  or  in  a  closet  for  her  many 
sins  of  sloth  or  woolgathering.  Her  knees  still  ached  at  the  memory 
and  she  always  felt  resentfully  that  it  had  made  them  bony  and  un- 
attractive. 

Lili  did  not  even  join  in  the  evening  gaiety.  There  were  dances  al- 
most every  night  at  the  Hive.  Especially  after  rainy  days,  when  George 
made  sure  that  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  young  people,  barred  from 
the  fields,  was  carried  off  by  the  innocent  stamp  of  feet,  the  whirling 
of  limbs  and  the  touch  of  linked  arms  in  a  country  reel. 

Her  husband  thought  dancing  was  ungodly.  His  sole  concession  to 
recreation  was  to  dress  up  in  his  finest  togs  and  meet  Lili,  similarly  at- 
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tired,  for  a  quiet  talk  before  the  fire.  On  pleasant  evenings  they  would 
promenade  like  peacocks  up  and  down  the  graveled  walks  of  the 
terrace 

She  could  find  no  fault  in  this  arrangement.  Nor,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
pattern  of  meeting  her  husband  only  at  mealtimes  and  for  a  while  in 
the  early  evening.  That  was  the  way  her  mother  and  father  had  lived. 
They  had  separate  rooms  at  opposite  corners  of  the  big  house  in  New 
York  City.  They  ate  dinner  together  two  or  three  times  a  week  and 
drank  their  coffee  before  the  fire.  Lili  thought  she  must  be  blessed 
among  women  to  have  a  husband's  company  for  breakfast  and  every 
evening  with  no  clubs  or  unknown  attractions  to  keep  them  apart. 

From  time  to  time,  the  dancing  girls  would  crowd  to  an  overlook- 
ing window  to  catch  their  breath  and  sigh  at  this  romantic  couple. 
Everyone  found  their  remoteness  rather  touching  and  pathetic.  They 
made  a  lovely  pair;  he  looked  down  at  her  with  such  honest  pride  and 
she  smiled  up  at  him  with  mute  happiness. 

Only  Adam,  who  often  peeked  at  them  like  a  faun  from  behind  the 
shrubbery,  knew  that  she  hated  every  moment  of  it.  He  knew  this  from 
the  fleeting  expression  of  annoyance  that  came  across  her  face  when 
Edgar  began  to  talk  and  the  way  she  caught  up  her  gown  when  its 
rustling  on  the  pebbles  drowned  out  the  sound  of  the  flute  and  fiddle 
in  their  rustic  wheeze  and  whirl. 

After  seeing  this,  Adam  would  often  rush  into  the  Hive  to  dance, 
disrupting  the  set  with  his  wildness  and  spinning  the  girls  off  their  feet 
in  the  dance  until  Amelia  Russell,  the  dancing  teacher,  sternly  ruled 
him  off  the  floor. 


Although  the  new  system  brought  plenty  of  help  for  the  barn, 
George  got  up  earlier  now  to  do  his  chores  and  be  alone  there  for  a 
while.  One  rainy  morning  when  he  came  sleepily  in  to  do  his  milking, 
he  found  Lili  leaning  her  head  against  one  of  the  cows  and  weeping 
bitterly.  She  was  in  her  nightgown.  It  was  flannel  and  sufficiently  mod- 
est but  it  clung  to  her  from  the  wetness  of  the  rain.  He  didn't  know  just 
what  to  do.  He  had  decided  to  ignore  her  and  begin  his  work  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stalls  when  she  turned  and  faced  him  calmly,  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  She  said  she  must  have  walked 
in  her  sleep.  She  often  did,  she  said,  when  she  had  something  on  her 
mind.  In  this  case  it  must  have  been  because  she  had  been  longing  to 
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spend  some  time  with  the  animals;  that  she  loved  them  and  why 
couldn't  she  help  him  milk  and  spend  some  time  feeding  them  and 
caring  for  them? 

George  was  less  surprised  by  this  than  she  thought  he  would  be.  He 
had  taken  over  this  task  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  disagreeable 
but  he  found  the  boys  of  the  school  constantly  underfoot.  It  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  contradictions  of  the  place  that  the  people  who  were  there 
to  study  had  to  be  flushed  up  out  of  the  fields  and  shops  for  their  book 
drill  and  most  of  the  people  brought  there  to  work  were  always  hang- 
ing around  the  library  and  asking  him  and  John  Dwight  to  give  more 
lectures  in  the  evening. 

He  said  yes  readily  but  told  her  to  go  back  to  her  room  and  come 
with  the  others  a  little  later.  He  threw  his  blanket  over  her  wet  shoul- 
ders. She  went  dutifully  to  the  door  but  returned  and  asked  him  in  a 
pleading  tone  if  he  would  let  her  come  early  again,  not  with  the  other 
people,  and  if  he  would  not  tell  her  husband  about  it.  .  .  .  George 
shrugged,  not  committing  himself,  and  walked  her  firmly  to  the  door  to 
get  rid  of  her.  She  smiled  at  him  as  if  they  had  an  understanding  and 
started  back  up  the  hill,  running  through  the  grass.  He  was  shocked 
to  see  that  she  was  barefooted  under  her  long  gown.  She  stopped 
halfway  up,  buried  her  face  in  the  blanket  and  waved  it  gaily  at  him. 

George  told  Sophia  about  it  later,  while  she  was  in  the  ironing  room. 
He  was  puzzled.  He  didn't  object  to  her  helping  him  in  the  morning 
if  she  didn't  chatter  but  he  drew  the  line  at  keeping  it  a  secret  and  not 
telling  her  husband. 

Sophia  had  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Comedy  propped  up  on  the  end  of 
the  ironing  board.  She  was  translating  Dante  as  her  pivotal  attraction. 
She  had  carefully  adjusted  her  reading  to  the  iron  strokes  and  the 
turning  of  the  pages.  When  George  began  to  talk  she  put  down  the  iron 
instead  of  closing  ihe  book  and  it  began  to  scorch  the  sheet. 

— Now  look,  she  said.  — I've  burnt  it.  Oh,  I  am  so  sick  of  the 
extravagances  of  these  young  girls. 

— She's  no  young  girl,  said  George.  — She  must  be  over  twenty- 
three. 

— Well,  she  acts  like  one  with  all  her  primping  and  preening.  Why 
doesn't  she  read  Gray  if  she  wants  to  learn  about  anatomy,  or  what- 
ever it  is  she  wants  to  find  out  about  the  animals? 

— She  doesn't  want  to  learn  about  the  animals,  Sophie,  she  just 
wants  to  be  with  them.  Just  with  them. 
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— On  second  thought  she  may  be  very  sensible.  I  don't  know  but 
what  she's  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us. 

— You  know,  said  George  thoughtfully,  — there  is  something  young 
and  unawakened  about  her. 

— As  far  as  I'm  concerned  she  has  been  walking  in  her  sleep  ever 
since  she  arrived  here.  Perhaps  you're  her  Prince  Charming,  George. 

— What  will  I  do  with  her?  he  asked.  — Shall  I  put  her  on  the  list 
with  the  Barn  Group  or  ignore  the  whole  thing? 

— You  obviously  can't  post  her  name  up  without  letting  her  hus- 
band know  what  she's  doing.  She  doesn't  want  that. 

George  looked  at  his  wife  in  surprise.  — You  mean  we  shouldn't 
tell  her  husband  what  she's  doing? 

— Certainly  not,  if  she  wishes  otherwise.  That  would  be  morbid 
familism.  She  must  have  a  reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret.  He  perhaps 
doesn't  consider  it  ladylike.  I  know  that  Calvinist  mind.  He  would  find 
all  sorts  of  horrible  implications  in  it.  Let  her  come  to  the  barn  if  she 
wishes  and  have  her  little  cabal  with  you.  .  .  . 

— Cabal,  said  George.  — That's  a  rather  ugly  way  to  describe  it. 

— Really,  George,  said  Sophia.  — You're  frightfully  conservative 
for  a  Fourierite.  Don't  you  know  that  cabalism  is  one  of  the  major 
passions?  Why  do  you  think  people  play  cards,  or  go  to  the  theater  or 
read  novels?  For  art's  sake,  you  will  say  of  course,  because  your  pas- 
sion for  intrigue  is  terribly  undeveloped.  They  do  so  because  of  the 
absence  of  real  rivalries  in  their  lives,  because  this  passion  in  most 
people  is  so  imperative  that  they  will  create  fictitious  ones  if  necessary. 

— I  disagree,  said  George  stoutly.  — I  don't  think  I've  seen  over 
three  games  of  whist  here  in  the  last  six  months. 

— Nonsense,  Amelia  plays  every  night  up  at  the  Cottage.  She  has 
made  it  into  a  real  cabal.  Waits  until  everyone  goes  to  bed,  then  gets 
together  with  her  cronies  and  makes  coffee  for  them.  It's  a  disgrace. 
She  had  one  of  the  boys  up  after  ten  o'clock  the  other  night.  When 
Charles  Dana  surprised  them  and  asked  him  how  he  expected  to  get 
back  into  the  Hive  when  the  doors  were  locked  at  ten,  he  replied  quite 
calmly  that  he  always  climbed  in  through  the  pantry  window. 

— Why  wasn't  I  told  about  this? 

— I  thought  you  knew.  There's  a  cabal  going  every  night  in  the 
shoeshop,  over  the  convention  in  Boston.  The  carpenters  have  one  to 
get  rid  of  Christopher  List.  Wescott  and  that  other  fellow,  the  other 
one  who  wants  to  get  married,  are  plotting  to  get  separate  rooms  for 
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themselves  and  brides.  And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  there  is  one  to 
blackball  your  friend  Lili  and  her  husband  when  they  come  up  for 
membership  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

— Oh  no,  said  George.  — They  must  stay.  He's  an  excellent  printer 
and  she  pays  cash  in  bank  notes  of  the  realm. 

— Then  let  her  come  to  the  stable  if  she  wishes.  Perhaps  a  few  weeks 
among  the  lowing  kine  will  teach  her  that  the  beasts  are  not  bearing 
the  burdens  on  this  green  isle  set  in  a  sea  of  dirty  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases. 

George  nodded  in  assent.  She  was  right.  But  after  he  had  turned 
away  he  swung  back  and  said  indignantly,  — What's  this  about  an  in- 
trigue in  the  shoeshop  about  the  convention?  I'm  going  to  call  a  gen- 
eral meeting  tonight.  We  can  have  an  open  discussion.  There's  noth- 
ing to  hide. 

— Oh  dear,  no.  If  you  made  it  a  meeting,  a  discussion,  it  wouldn't  be 
a  cabal  any  longer.  It  wouldn't  be  any  fun  and  you  would  be  subvert- 
ing Mr.  Ryckman's  most  tender  passions. 

— The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  my  dear.  I  shall  bring  my  boots  to 
the  shoeshop  this  evening  and  put  my  ear  to  the  bench.  I  think  it's 
about  time  I  exercised  my  underdeveloped  passion  for  plots  and 
stratagems. 

Sophia  began  to  fold  up  the  sheet  with  great  intentness.  George  took 
the  other  end  of  it  to  help  her.  — Will  you  be  very  long?  she  asked. 
— Tonight,  at  the  shoeshop? 

— It's  hard  to  tell,  said  George.  — When  Lewis  gets  rolling  along, 
he's  harder  to  stop  than  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Sophia  bent  and  smoothed  the  creases  in  the  sheet  with  her  thumb- 
nail. — I  have  a  little  plan  in  mind.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  best 
time  to  broach  it. 

— Broach  away,  said  George. 

— These  cabals.  They're  not  all  healthy,  you  know,  and  I'm  quite 
concerned  about  the  housing  one. 

— So  am  I,  but  what  can  we  do  until  the  Phalanstery  is  finished? 

— I've  been  thinking  that  we  could  give  up  our  room  to  some  young 
couple  if  they  want  to  get  married. 

— But,  Sophia,  said  George.  — We  are  married. 

— Yes,  but  we're  .  .  .  we're  getting  on,  George,  and  I  think  you'd 
be  just  as  happy  in  Attica  with  the  boys. 

George's  face  was  filling  with  pain.  Sophia  wasn't  looking  at  him. 
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she  kept  smoothing  out  the  crease,  back  and  forth.  — What  about  you? 
said  George.  — Would  such  an  arrangement  make  you  happy? 

— I'm  not  thinking  in  terms  of  personal  happiness,  she  said.  — It 
might  be  a  healthy  mortification.  After  all,  what  does  it  amount  to? 
You're  up  in  the  morning  and  off  to  the  barn  before  I'm  awake.  You 
come  upstairs  from  a  meeting  or  from  teaching  and  you're  asleep  the 
moment  your  head  hits  the  pillow.  Now  Sarah  Stearns  and  Becky  Cod- 
man  have  a  nice  big  room.  Sarah  has  been  begging  me  to  move  in  with 
them.  I  really  think  she  needs  an  older  person  with  her  more  and  I 
could  use  her  bed  and  she  could  get  a  trundle.  And  some  young  couple 
could  have  our  big  one. 

George  was  so  hurt  he  could  hardly  speak.  — Well,  all  right,  he  said 
finally.  — If  you  insist.  If  you'd  be  happier  that  way. 

— Of  course  I  don't  insist,  George  dear.  You  sound  hurt.  You 
shouldn't  be.  It  was  just  a  suggestion;  just  another  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  Association. 

— No,  said  George.  — Not  that  sacrifice.  I  cannot  stand  anything 
that  hints  at  separation,  no  matter  what  comes  of  all  this  .  .  .  this 
travail. 

— It  probably  wouldn't  even  have  occurred  to  me  if  I  hadn't  got 
so  wrapped  up  in  this  Dante.  I  have  been  dying  to  discuss  a  passage 
with  you  for  the  past  week  and  I  never  can  find  you  awake. 

— Let's  discuss  it  now.  And  put  away  the  iron. 

Sophia  put  back  the  iron  and  began  to  hunt  excitedly  through  her 
book,  finally  coming  on  the  part  which  had  aroused  her. 

— Listen  to  this  ...  in  a  rough  translation,  of  course,  of  Canto 
IV.  It's  where,  visiting  inferno,  Virgil  takes  him  into  a  ring  where  there 
are  no  cries  of  woe  but  only  sighs. 

— Before  I  forget  it,  said  George.  — Speaking  of  visiting,  why  don't 
you  go  and  see  the  Danas  this  week  end?  You  seem  tired  out.  Why 
don't  you  spend  a  week  there?  Charlotte  would  be  delighted  at  the 
prospect. 

— Will  you  listen  to  this?  Virgil  says,  You  do  not  ask  me  who  they 
are.  They  have  not  sinned,  but  this  is  not  enough.  They  have  not  re- 
ceived baptism.  Those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Christ  could  never 
worthily  adore  their  God.  I,  too,  am  of  this  coterie.  For  this  and  no 
other  wrong  our  souls  are  forever  lost  and  we  must  endure  a  hopeless 
life  of  unfulfilled  desire. 

Sophia  paused  and  looked  archly  at  George.  — Do  you  get  it?  she 
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said.  — I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole  Concord  group  and  I'm  going 
to  write  Mrs.  Barlow  about  it.  They  are  living  before  Association,  so 
to  speak,  they  will  never  catch  up  with  it  and  their  lives  arc  corre- 
spondingly hopeless  with  unfulfilled  desires.  Don't  you  agree,  George? 
she  persisted,  her  face  bright  and  sharp  as  a  blade. 

George  turned  away.  — We  are  all  in  Canto  IV  if  Christ  is  love;  all 
our  souls  are  lost. 

George  went  over  the  hill  to  the  onion  field,  like  a  man  on  a  snake 
killing,  to  stamp  out  the  cabal  on  housing.  The  guilty  ones  were  to- 
gether on  their  knees  dolefully  weeding.  After  each  pluck,  one  or  the 
other  would  sit  back  and  begin  to  talk.  When  they  saw  him  coming, 
they  moved  away  from  each  other  and  pulled  at  the  dirt.  George  came 
down  the  row  to  where  they  were  crouched,  pushing  his  courage  to 
the  speaking  point. 

— What's  this?  he  said.  — What's  this  about  you  boys  being  so  un- 
happy here? 

One  looked  at  the  other  and  they  kept  on  weeding. 

— Let's  have  a  talk,  said  George,  manfully  advancing  to  their  sides. 

They  got  up  and  stood  looking  sheepishly  at  him.  Their  backs  were 
still  curved  from  their  task  and  they  nervously  rubbed  their  dirty  hands 
up  and  down  their  pants  legs.  George  felt  dreadful,  like  some  cruel 
feudal  baron  speaking  harshly  to  his  serfs.  The  boys,  whose  fear  of 
George  lay  only  in  the  realm  of  hurting  his  feelings,  twitched  and 
scratched  their  heads  and  looked  at  the  ground  as  they  blurted  out 
their  desires  to  increase  and  multiply.  George  was  instantly  touched 
by  the  Tightness  of  their  arguments.  He  had  no  answer  himself  other 
than  the  one  Sophia  had  given  him  and  that  he  could  not  speak.  He 
stood  very  importantly,  however,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  the  small 
of  his  back  and  his  belly  thrust  out  in  the  biggest  magisterial  bow  that 
he  could  manage.  He  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  in  reply  and  the 
boys  began  to  repeat  themselves  and  embellish  until  they  had  worked 
up  quite  a  little  heat.  George  had  an  inspiration. 

— Let's  go  and  see  Mr.  Brisbane,  he  said.  — This  is  a  matter  of 
policy  and  I'd  rather  answer  it  by  the  book.  This  question  has  arisen 
before  but  it  has  never  really  been  threshed  out.  I  think  he  would  be 
the  very  man  to  adjudicate  in  a  clear  and  impartial  way. 

The  boys  agreed  and  they  went  up  to  the  Eyrie  where  Mr.  Brisbane 
was  deep  in  his  studies.  He  was  working  in  the  library.  It  was  a  high- 
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ceilinged  room  with  long  french  windows  opening  out  upon  a  ledge 
well  planted  with  bright  flowers.  George's  books  were  there,  lining 
three  of  the  walls  with  shelves.  There  was  an  oil  painting  over  the 
piano  and  some  of  the  Associationists  had  made  their  favorite  arm- 
chairs accessible  as  a  love  offering  to  match  George's  books. 

Mr.  Brisbane  was  working  at  a  small  desk  drawn  up  close  to  the 
piano.  There  was  a  great  heap  of  manuscript  pages  on  it  and  he  was 
bent  over  them  with  his  shovel  jaw,  devouring  one  after  another. 
When  George  and  the  boys  came  in,  they  hesitated  at  the  door.  They 
saw  the  scholar  throw  back  his  head  and  laugh  wildly  and  then  run 
to  the  piano  and  strike  a  chord,  then  a  discord,  then  a  modulation. 
Then  shake  his  head  in  great  satisfaction,  sit  down  again  at  the  desk 
and  lay  aside  a  page  with  a  nod  of  agreement.  To  the  boys  it  looked 
like  madness.  To  George  it  was  clear.  Brisbane  was  testing  out  a  series. 

Fourier  had  been  obsessed  by  music.  He  had  said  that  the  relation 
of  the  notes  of  the  scale  showed  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  That  if 
Nature  could  devise  pleasant  and  unpleasant  intervals  of  sound  she 
could  do  the  same  with  people.  Fourier  classified  groups  by  notes  in  a 
scale  of  taste  and  by  combining  them  found  that  Group  G,  for  instance, 
would  be  very  discordant  with  F,  would  work  fairly  well  with  D  but, 
blended  with  Groups  C  and  E,  made  a  perfect  resolution:  a  major. 

George  brought  the  boys  over  to  the  desk.  He  apologized  for  the 
interruption  and  stated  the  case.  Brisbane  was  gracious.  He  set  aside 
his  work  with  alacrity  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

Wescott,  now  the  spokesman,  said  simply  that  they  wanted  to  marry 
and  better  themselves. 

— Better  yourselves?  asked  Brisbane  in  wonder,  looking  pointedly 
around  the  room  at  the  books  and  the  piano.  — What  is  better  than 
this?  How  many  times  have  you  been  here?  Your  faces  are  not  familiar 
to  me. 

— Never,  said  Wescott.  The  other  boy  shook  his  head  also  in  dis- 
avowal. 

— Why  not?  asked  Brisbane  sharply. 

— I  don't  know,  said  Westcott.  — Too  busy  sparkin',  I  guess.  The 
other  boy  giggled. 

— That's  a  good  old  Yankee  custom,  said  Brisbane  pleasantly. 

— If  I  could  only  git  married,  said  Wescott,  — I  could  leave  Sally 
alone  and  git  to  reading  and  studying.  I'd  like  to  read  up  on  books.  I'd 
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like  to  study  law.  But  it  appears  now  she  ain't  satisfied  unless  we  go 
walkin'  or  dancin'  or  foolin'  round  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Brisbane  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  his  chances  for  getting 
married  would  be  any  better  in  Boston  or  somewhere  else. 

— No.  Not  in  Boston,  Wescott  said.  — But  over  to  the  Lowell  Mills 
I  think  we  could  make  out  pretty  good.  Therc'd  be  work  for  both  of  us 
and  I  think  we  could  get  us  a  nice  room  in  one  of  the  company  houses. 
There's  a  library  there  for  the  workers,  the  company  lets  them  use  it 
in  their  free  time.  The  gals  even  put  out  their  own  paper. 

Brisbane  was  listening  intently  enough,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  his  eyes  directly  on  the  speaker.  But  Wescott  found  his  inter- 
est more  repellent  than  flattering  and  felt  his  arguments  bouncing  off 
this  icy  concentration  like  cannon  balls  off  an  iceberg. 

He  turned  to  George,  who  was  not  looking  at  him  at  all.  And  like  a 
street  beggar  who  can  spot  a  victim  a  hundred  yards  away  by  a  certain 
directional  vagueness,  or  the  way  a  person  breaks  his  progress  by  in- 
determinate glances  in  shopwindows,  Wescott  knew  George  for  a  soft 
touch  and  held  his  hand  directly  out  to  him.  George  turned  toward 
him,  but  kept  his  head  bent  to  hide  concessions  already  forming  in 
his  eyes. 

— If  it  warn't  for  my  pa,  I'd  have  been  there  long  ago.  I've  seen  him 
cry  when  the  fall  was  over  because  he  had  to  spend  another  lonely 
winter,  he  says.  I  seen  him  scratching  out  a  livin'  on  another  man's 
farm,  takin'  the  leftovers  for  his  wages.  We  used  to  move  from  one  to 
another  when  times  got  bad  and  the  farms  got  worse.  All  we  ever 
owned  was  a  few  movables.  He  never  had  a  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He's  in  the  poorhouse  now.  He  wanted  to  come  here  but  he 
figured  best  he  shouldn't.  Too  damned  old  to  do  'em  any  good,  he 
says,  but  he  sent  me.  He  said  I'd  better  myself. 

George  turned  unhappily  away.  Brisbane  straightened  up,  taking 
the  customary  stoop  out  of  his  scholar's  back.  — Who  told  you  about 
the  Lowell  Mills?  he  asked. 

— I  read  it  on  a  prospectus.  It's  all  down  in  black  and  white. 

Brisbane  gritted  his  teeth,  thrusting  out  his  jaw  like  a  ravening  wolf. 
— Oh,  bragging,  advertising,  placarding,  circular-scattering,  auction- 
eering, humbugging  world.  They  speak  of  their  libraries,  but  when  will 
you  have  time  to  get  into  them?  You'll  work  by  the  piece  at  the  mills, 
you  know,  not  by  the  hour.  The  more  pieces  you  make,  the  more 
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money.  That's  what  you'll  be  there  for  and  you'll  be  hungry  for  it,  like 
the  rest.  You'll  be  waiting  at  the  gate  before  the  bell  rings,  you'll  go 
in  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  and  work  until  half  past  seven  at 
night.  You'll  make  money,  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  month,  sixty 
between  you,  but  you'll  have  no  lungs  left,  and  no  eyes  from  the  strain 
of  the  smoky  lamps.  That's  when  there's  plenty  of  pieces  to  be  done. 
Then  when  you  and  the  other  hungerers  eat  them  up  and  there  are  no 
more  orders,  the  mill  shuts  down.  The  gates  are  locked.  They  can  close 
their  door  to  whoever  they  please,  you  know.  And  if  you  don't  like  it, 
don't  speak  your  mind  or  you'll  be  blacklisted  in  all  the  other  mills. 

Wescott  had  his  scrappy  side  and  he  was  riled  by  Brisbane's  under- 
current of  contempt.  — At  least  we'll  be  married,  have  some  kind  of 
a  home.  Can't  see  the  hope  of  it  here. 

— What  kind  of  a  marriage?  sneered  Brisbane.  — At  best,  when  the 
work  is  good  you'll  both  come  home  tired,  surfeited  and  morose  from 
quarreling  with  your  bosses  all  day.  Your  love  will  become  pure 
brutality.  Because  you  have  the  means  for  only  one  bed,  contact,  the 
brute  spur  of  the  conjugal  senses,  will  triumph  and  that  will  be  all  the 
love  you  will  get  out  of  it.  .  .  .  Brutality,  that's  what  it  will  be. 

— I  love  Sally,  said  Wescott  plaintively.  — I  wouldn't  hurt  her. 

— That's  at  your  best  times,  said  Brisbane  relentlessly,  — at  your 
peak.  When  the  work  slacks  off  and  they  throw  you  out  of  the  mill 
house,  you'll  find  some  hovel  somewhere  and  out  of  idleness  you  will 
resort  to  carnal  indulgence  and  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  an  insect 
and  bring  a  swarm  of  children  into  the  world.  Then  they'll  go  on  to 
devour  each  other,  not  bodily,  mind  you,  like  wild  beasts,  but  po- 
litically, through  wars  and  economic  crises  and  all  the  perfidies  of  the 
perfect  civilization. 

Wescott  looked  rather  stunned.  — Well,  he  said  lamely,  — you  folks 
know  so  much  you  better  be  careful  what  you  know  ain't  so.  Don't 
look  like  this  place  is  much  better  than  the  poor  farm  right  now. 

Brisbane  bounded  over  to  him  with  his  shoulders  raised  and  his 
hands  waving  like  flails.  — Listen,  friend,  don't  think  that  this  place 
is  an  example  of  Association.  Fourier  states  that  the  minimum  for  a 
Phalanx  should  be  1620  persons.  It  takes  810  just  to  make  up  one 
ideal  man  and  you  must  double  that  to  make  sure  the  settlement  has 
the  best  of  all  the  skills  and  faculties.  This  is  just  the  turn  in  the  road, 
a  pitiful  trial. 

He  stopped  and  looked  somberly  at  George.  — I  admit  we've  made 
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a  lot  of  promises.  Wc  have  wronged  you  there,  my  boy.  But  look  at 
that  unfinished  building  out  there  and  you'll  see  we're  making  an  at- 
tempt. Even  if  it  is  taking  longer  to  build  than  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

He  spoke  now  directly  to  George.  — Let's  make  no  more  promises. 
Let's  have  a  weeding-out  here.  We  must  sift  our  people.  No  one  is 
worthy  to  live  here  unless  they  can  stand  hardship.  Wc  need  to  hunger. 
Wc  need  to  feci  dependence  so  that  wc  may  judge  the  error  of  com- 
petition. We  need  to  know  a  pinching  stomach;  how  deeply  toil  plows 
into  brow  and  brain;  how  tight  it  knots  up  the  muscles  and  cramps 
back  and  limbs.  Less  promises,  more  co-operation. 

George,  who  had  been  in  a  sweat  of  sympathy  for  the  boys  during 
this  tirade,  turned  away  from  the  books.  He  looked  skyward,  not  to 
pray  but  at  the  room  that  he  and  Sophia  so  chastely  usurped,  and  the 
bed  which  now  pressed  on  his  conscience  as  none  before  ever  had. 
— I'd  like  to  make  one  more  promise,  he  said.  — If  you  don't  mind, 
Mr.  Brisbane.  If  you  fellows  can  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement, 
I  can  promise  one  of  you  a  double  room. 

— That's  great,  said  Wescott,  slapping  his  pal  on  the  back.  — Sally 
and  I  could  git  married  in  a  month,  soon's  she  writes  her  folks  and  all. 

— My  girl  and  I  could  git  married  tomorrow,  said  his  pal  sourly. 

— Tomorrow  my  foot,  said  Wescott.  — Why,  you  ain't  even  got  to 
kissin'  time  yet.  We're  way  past  it. 

His  friend  made  to  spit,  thought  better  of  it  and  swallowed.  Then 
he  said,  — I  don't  even  think  Sally  will  marry  you.  She's  kissed  others. 

— Watch  that,  brother,  said  Wescott  ominously. 

— I  see  her  kiss  Fred  Cabot  when  he  gave  her  two  hours  off  to  go  to 
the  village.  She's  a  flirt.  For  two  cents  I  think  I  could  get  her  to  marry 
me. 

— Someone's  coming  after  you  with  a  sharp  stick,  said  Wescott 
hotly,  raising  his  fists.  He  pressed  one  hand  against  his  pal's  chest. 

— Quit  shoving,  said  his  pal.  — You  want  to  step  outside?  You 
want  to  step  outside? 

Brisbane  regarded  them  coldly,  reached  on  his  desk  and  put  on  his 
spectacles.  He  looked  briefly  at  another  page.  The  boys  stood  eying 
each  other  like  strange  dogs.  Brisbane  went  calmly  over  to  Ripley. 

— You  see,  he  said.  — There's  the  rotten  fruit  of  civilization.  Com- 
petition, competition.  They're  not  selfless.  Ah  well. 

With  a  yawn  he  went  back  to  work.  George  went  to  the  boys  and 
pushed  them  gently  apart. 
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— There  is  no  use  fighting.  I've  withdrawn  my  offer.  He  put  his 
hand  on  each  of  their  shoulders  and  spoke  quietly,  ministerially. 

— Now  you're  not  fighting  each  other  but  all  of  us.  Don't  you  feel 
any  desire  to  help  the  movement?  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  of  old  that 
he  who  follows  a  messiah  must  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
or  he  cannot  enter  the  promised  kingdom.  The  path  of  transition  is 
always  covered  with  thorns  and  marked  with  the  bleeding  feet  of  the 
faithful.  The  truth  must  not  be  covered  up  in  describing  the  paradise 
for  which  we  hope.  We  must  bring  the  waters  to  the  desert  that  others 
may  feed  upon  the  grapes.  We  must  depend  on  the  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  man  instead  of  appeals  to  his  selfish  nature.  I  had  hoped 
that  all  people  were  summoned  here  by  the  divine  voice  of  conviction. 
That  in  our  strength  we  could  bear  the  infirmities  of  your  poor  father 
and  his  kind. 

The  boys  relaxed.  George  took  their  right  hand's  and  joined  them. 
The  horn  blew  the  Eroica  theme.  It  was  time  for  dinner,  for  all  to 
come  from  their  work  and  schemes  and  eat  at  the  common  table  of 
self-denial. 

George  was  so  sick  of  schemes  and  plots  that  he  could  barely  eat 
his  dinner.  He  kept  looking  around  at  the  faces  near  him,  sounding 
their  depths  for  some  indication  of  a  hidden  reef  of  discontent.  When- 
ever someone  bent  and  exchanged  a  sly  word  with  his  neighbor  or  sat 
perfectly  still  and  stared  vacantly  out  into  space,  George  wondered 
what  was  bothering  him.  He  felt  provoked  at  Sophia  for  calling  it  to 
his  attention.  That  was  an  unfortunate  trait  of  hers.  She  did  have  a 
suspicious  mind  and  he  often  wondered  how  a  person  so  good  could 
contemplate  so  much  evil.  It  was  like  the  time  he  had  splashed  a  little 
mud  on  a  sheet  as  he  was  bringing  it  in  off  the  line  to  her  as  a  favor. 
The  dirt,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  only  on  one  small  corner  but  she 
had  made  a  great  to-do  over  it,  scanning  every  inch  and  finding  smears 
and  spots  that  couldn't  possibly  have  come  from  his  carelessness  but 
must  have  been  there  before. 

He  looked  around  the  room  for  a  calm  and  innocent  face.  His  eyes 
rested  on  Marianne  Dwight,  who  was  sitting  in  her  accustomed  place 
beside  Fred  Cabot,  the  Farm  steward  and  timekeeper.  Here  was  a  girl 
he  would  trust  with  his  life.  The  children  loved  her,  she  was  their 
peacemaker.  She  brought  more  money  into  the  Farm  than  any  single 
individual,  painting  small  intense  flowers  and  birds  on  lampshades. 
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She  sold  them  for  a  dollar  apiece  and  threw  the  money  happily  into 
the  common  pot.  She  worked  anywhere  and  everywhere,  by  lamplight 
and  then  by  candlelight  when  the  oil  was  gone  and  then  by  the  light 
of  the  lire. 

George  watched  her  lighthearted  byplay  with  Fred  Cabot.  She  was 
much  older  than  Fred  but  they  were  inseparable.  Marianne  had  wit 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  innocent  fellowship  possible  here.  It 
was  wonderful  for  spinsters  like  her.  Fred  would  never  marry  her;  she 
was  too  old  for  him.  But  he  didn't  have  to  ask  her  because  there  was  no 
more  room  for  married  couples;  nor  was  there  a  safe  place  to  take  up 
married  ways.  It  was  a  kind  place  for  women,  a  wonderful,  free  place 
to  have  peace  of  mind. 

Sophia,  following  his  gaze  and  catching  the  drift  of  his  thought,  said, 
in  a  hushed  voice,  — What  a  pity  Mary  Lincoln  is  coming  here.  I  tried 
to  discourage  her  but  one  of  the  girls  said  she  didn't  mind  four  in  a 
room  and  I  couldn't  say  no. 

— Mary  Lincoln,  repeated  George  vaguely.  — I  don't  follow  you. 

Sophia  moved  closer  to  his  ear.  — Her  family  and  Fred's  are  very 
anxious  that  they  be  married.  But  Mary  won't  announce  the  engage- 
ment until  she  has  spent  some  time  here  to  see  what  attracts  Fred  so 
much.  A  very  wise  move,  I  think,  before  a  marriage. 

George  looked  over  at  Marianne.  Sophia  nodded.  — I  suppose  we 
should  tell  Marianne  about  it,  to  prepare  her.  She's  very  much  at- 
tached to  Fred.  Why  don't  you  drop  a  hint? 

George  could  see  Marianne's  face,  a  clear  oval,  the  skin  papery,  with 
wrinkles  lurking  just  under  the  surface,  only  waiting  for  a  tush  of  hard 
grief  or  despair  to  bring  them  out,  beyond  the  smoothing  of  happy 
times. 

— What's  this,  another  cabal,  Sophia?  he  said.  — Are  the  Lincolns 
and  the  Cabots  trying  to  destroy  Fred's  friendship  with  Marianne? 

— That's  why  I  think  you  should  tell  her,  said  Sophia. 

George  had  seen  Marianne  cry  once  and  she  had  aged  ten  years  be- 
fore his  eyes.  She  had  looked  like  an  old  lady  with  the  wrinkled  skin, 
lackluster  eyes  and  the  timid  mousy  movements  old  people  have  when 
they  feel  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  young,  thoughtless  and  vigor- 
ous. 

— Certainly  not,  said  George.  And  he  looked  away  from  the  people, 
looked  at  the  bulletin  board  at  the  back  of  the  room,  holding  his  eye 
on  white  slips  of  paper,  abstractions,  non-conspiritorial.  Then  Christo- 
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pher  List,  a  gaunt,  black-browed  German,  sauntered  over  to  it  and 
began  to  read.  Suddenly,  with  a  growl,  List  tore  a  paper  off  the  board 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  George  knew  at  once  that  it  was  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention  to  be  held  at  Parker's 
church.  He  had  put  it  there  himself. 

Fred  Cabot,  small  and  plump,  with  a  tender  young  beard  that  looked 
as  if  it  could  be  wiped  off  with  a  towel,  went  to  the  board,  picked  up 
the  offending  paper  and  put  it  back.  He  glared  up  at  List,  who  was  a 
head  taller. 

The  incident  to  this  point  had  attracted  little  attention.  The  dis- 
puters  had  kept  their  voices  low.  George  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
saying.  List,  in  his  guttural  growl,  was  pointing  out  that  Anti-Slavery 
was  dividing  liberal  forces,  drawing  off  the  strength  of  Association. 
That  the  slaves  would  be  no  better  off  if  they  did  win  their  freedom  in 
their  present  impoverished  state.  That  they  were  no  worse  than  the 
millworkers. 

And  Fred,  equally  doctrinaire  as  a  Garrisonian,  would  ask  if  it  was 
worse  for  a  man  to  work  for  low  wages  than  be  kidnaped  from  his 
mother  and  get  no  pay  at  all  ...  if  it  was  worse  to  be  a  poor  work- 
ingman  than  a  marketable  commodity.  Worse  to  be  over  the  ballot  box 
than  under  the  lash. 

In  the  meantime  the  paper  was  put  up,  torn  down,  put  up,  torn 
down.  The  dining  room  was  watching  now,  and  Marianne,  siding 
violently  with  Fred,  came  between  the  two  men,  held  up  her  hand  and 
declared  loudly  that  she  was  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Ripley  to  settle  the 
matter. 

But  when  she  looked  for  George  he  was  beating  a  hasty  and  dis- 
gusted retreat  out  through  the  kitchen  door. 

His  ill  luck  kept  at  his  heel  on  this  troublesome  day.  He  had  a 
mathematics  class  in  the  afternoon  which  he  conducted  in  the  library. 
In  the  middle  of  his  dissertation,  Mr.  Klienstrup  the  florist  arrived  in 
great  confusion  with  his  nightshirt  still  on.  He  was  a  heavy  sleeper 
and  the  boys  had  played  a  joke  on  him.  They  had  painted  the  windows 
of  his  little  bedroom  in  back  of  the  greenhouse  with  lampblack  and 
he  had  stayed  in  bed,  missing  both  breakfast  and  dinner,  dozing  and 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up  and  shine  properly  in  his  window  as 
a  token  of  day.  George  knew  well  enough  who  the  culprits  were.  The 
boys  in  his  class  would  do,  they  were  worthy  of  it  and  if  they  had  not 
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perpetrated  this  mischief  there  was  something  else  to  be  chalked  against 
them.  He  took  the  class  down  to  the  greenhouse  and  made  them 
scrape  off  the  paint  while  they  were  reciting  their  theorems. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  List  came  to  him  there  and  proclaimed 
somewhat  proudly  that  he  had  got  into  a  wrangle  with  the  carpenters 
and  that  they  had  refused  to  work  with  him  and  that  Mr.  Chcswell  had 
ordered  him  to  report  to  the  Council  to  be  assigned  elsewhere.  Mr. 
List  went  into  the  affair  in  detail,  sparing  himself  no  blame.  Glorying 
in  it,  in  fact.  He  had  argued  against  Abolitionism  and  had  been  in  a 
minority  of  one. 

By  now  George  was  fed  up  to  his  ears.  He  had  no  intention  of  call- 
ing all  the  other  directors  together  and  hashing  this  over.  They  would 
probably  expell  Mr.  List,  who  was  none  too  popular.  He  pointed 
belligerently  at  the  Phalanstery. 

— I  want  you  to  go  back  there,  Christopher,  and  go  to  work.  I  don't 
care  where  you  work  or  what  you  do  but  if  that  building  isn't  big 
enough  for  you  people  to  work  on  together  I'm  sure  you'll  never  live 
in  it.  Now  git,  and  let's  hear  no  more  about  it. 

As  George  was  closing  the  barn  door  after  his  evening  chores  he 
looked  over  at  the  shoeshop  window  to  see  if  it  was  dark.  There  was 
a  glimmering  there  and  he  knew  he  could  not  get  home  to  Sophia  and 
give  his  ear  to  the  siphoning  of  her  discontent.  Not  until  he  had  fought 
his  final  dragon  of  the  day. 

Lewis  Ryckman,  the  shoemaker's  chief,  was  the  major  cabalist  on 
the  Farm,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  He  sat  on  his  bench  like  a  man 
on  horseback.  His  belly  was  so  big  he  could  not  join  his  tree-stump 
legs  in  front  of  it  and  he  had  to  twist  a  quarter  way  around  to  work 
with  the  last  and  stirrup,  pounding  and  sewing  on  his  right  knee.  This 
turn  gave  his  talk  the  color  of  a  confidential  aside  or  threat.  Even  when 
addressing  a  meeting  he  did  it,  standing  sideways  on  the  platform  and 
fronting  the  audience  with  one  round  glaring  eye. 

Lewis'  cabal  was  to  join  the  energies  of  all  the  reforms  under  one 
head,  namely  his.  To  organize,  as  written  down  and  worded  for  him  by 
George:  A  Permanent  Industrial  Revolutionary  Government  on  the 
model  of  the  Confederation  of  States  to  direct  the  legal,  political 
action  of  the  workingmen  so  as  to  destroy  the  hostile  relation  that  at 
present  prevails  between  labor  and  capital  and  to  secure  to  all  citizens 
without  exception  the  full  and  complete  development  of  the  faculties 
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by  a  thorough  education,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  and  the  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  the  only  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man,  the 
right  to  labor. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  Association  gave  a  man  a  horse  he  could  ride 
in  front  of  a  legion  of  radical  Democrats,  Moral  Reformers,  Temper- 
ance people,  peace  societies  and  Land  Reformers,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  Waving  its  banner  on  the  platform  along  with  considerable 
skulduggery  in  convention  cloakrooms,  he  had  already  reached  the 
commanding  heights  of  the  New  England  Workingman's  Association; 
had  made  himself  first  president  of  that  and  put  George  Ripley  on  the 
Executive  Board.  This  month  the  N.E.W.A.  were  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  Grand  National  Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber. If  it  was  an  all-Fourierist  delegation  Lewis  could  be  made 
national  president.  From  there,  who  knows  . . .  Omniarch  of  the  Globe. 

It  was  an  enormous  challenge  and  Lewis  was  on  edge  about  it.  He 
had  taken  to  working  out  his  owed  time  at  night  to  leave  the  day  free 
for  politicizing.  This  was  a  great  strain  on  the  whale-oil  stores.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  had  been  forced  to  make  him  furnish  his  own 
light  and  when  George  walked  in  this  night  he  was  surrounded  by 
half  a  dozen  thin,  sour-smelling  homemade  tallow  candles.  They  were 
in  saucers  or  stuck  on  the  window  sill.  Lewis  sat  hugely  in  the  middle, 
lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree  with  his  bald  top  twinkling  and  his  spiky 
hair  making  a  shag-branched  shadow  on  the  white  wall  behind  him. 
In  the  circling  gloom  was  another  shoemaker  pegging  a  shoe,  and  the 
rest  of  his  browbeaten  apostles.  They  were  happily  listening  to  him 
bullyrag  the  other  shoemaker,  happy  above  all  that  they  were  not  the 
target  of  his  tongue. 

Mr.  Hatch,  the  chief  of  the  woodworking  shop,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  hanging  around  the  door,  enjoying  the  fun.  George  lin- 
gered with  them  a  moment  to  get  the  drift  of  the  talk.  Mr.  Hatch  told 
him  sotto  voce  that  the  victim  had  been  that  morning  to  court  in  Salem 
and  had  taken  the  poor  debtor's  oath  over  a  bill  he  had  contracted  in 
the  panic  of  '37. 

— None  of  us  has  got  no  sympathy  for  you,  Blaney,  said  Lewis 
severely.  — You  turned  your  coat  and  set  up  a  shop  on  Grinder's 
Row.  You  was  an  employer,  sure  enough,  and  you  paid  your  cordwain- 
ers  four  cents  for  a  pair  of  scuffs. 

Poor  Blaney  was  a  tall  and  extremely  thin  man  with  a  long  neck 
and  a  small  head  on  the  end  of  it,  tapering  like  a  turtle's  and  covered 
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with  sparse  black-dyed  hair.  He  was  nearsighted  and  he  had  to  crouch 
in  the  flickering  light  with  his  pale  eyes  six  inches  above  the  work  on 
his  bony  knee,  pegging  in  quick,  short  motions  like  a  cat  trying  to 
pick  up  a  piece  of  string. 

— I  only  ran  a  shop  for  two  months,  he  said  gloomily.  — Twas 
money  left  to  my  wife.  It  was  the  only  way  I  could  get  a  job  in  them 
times. 

— No  excuse,  said  Lewis,  in  overriding  tones.  — No  better  than  a 
traitor  to  the  workingman.  And  now  you've  disgraced  us  in  the  courts 
of  the  land. 

— God  Almighty,  cried  Blaney,  — I  warn't  never  going  to  pay  that 
bill.  The  leather  was  rotten  and  marked  up  ten  per  cent.  I'd  like  to 
swat  them  traders  down  like  hossflys,  all  of  them  thieves  and  parasites 
and  exchangers  and  speculators. 

A  cheer  came  from  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Blaney  picked  up  some 
pegs  and  put  them  into  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  going  to  spit  them 
clear  through  the  hard  hearts  of  the  leather  jobbers. 

Lewis  looked  quickly  around  and  saw  he  was  losing  command  of 
his  claque.  — Avast  there,  avast!  he  roared.  — Don't  get  up  on  your 
tantrums  in  here.  We  ain't  taking  no  such  talk  from  a  traitor.  We 
ain't  having  no  pullsanious  broken-down  manufacturer  from  Grinder's 
Row  riling  us  up  to  settle  his  bounden  debts. 

At  this  injustice,  Blaney  was  seized  with  such  a  spate  of  rage  that 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  shout  back  and  swallowed  his  pegs.  And 
while  he  choked,  red-faced,  Lewis  thumped  him  heavily  on  the  back 
and  told  him  he  was  lucky  they  warn't  tacks  and  they'd  pass  on 
through  in  no  time. 

George  thought  he'd  better  make  his  presence  known  after  this  and 
stepped  firmly  into  the  shop.  He  coughed.  Lewis  held  his  hand  flatly 
over  his  eyes  and  peered  out,  like  an  actor  over  footlights,  for  the 
source  of  this  genteel  interruption.  — Oh,  it's  the  doctor,  he  said. 

George  winced,  as  he  always  did  when  Lewis  called  him  that,  and 
looked  instinctively  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  in  earshot  who  might 
go  happily  back  to  Cambridge  to  report  that  Ripley  was  committing, 
in  addition  to  his  leveling  experiment,  another  unforgivable  gaucherie. 

— I  have  explained  to  you  time  and  time  again,  Lewis,  he  said, 
— that  I  have  no  doctoral  degree.  Please  call  me  George. 

— Sure,  Doc,  said  Lewis  genially,  and  as  George  exasperatedly 
took  a  seat  on  an  empty  bench  he  began  to  consider  that  perhaps  he 
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had  got  things  a  little  off  kilter  with  his  talk  of  traitors  and  manufactur- 
ers. 

— 'Course  we're  not  against  capital,  he  said,  trimming  his  sails. 
— Capital  is  dried  labor,  I  always  say.  We  want  capital  here  in  Asso- 
ciation. We  want  a  plus  of  labor  dried  and  stored  for  later  use.  Right, 
Doc? 

— I  understand,  said  George,  — that  you  fellows  have  been  planning 
strategy  for  the  convention  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

— Well,  said  Lewis  deprecatingly,  — we're  just  figuring  how  to  hog- 
tie  John  A.  Collins,  that's  all. 

— What's  wrong  with  John  A.  Collins?  asked  George. 

— What's  wrong?  exclaimed  Lewis.  — Why  he  denies  the  Bible, 
calls  salvation  heathenism,  calls  the  government  a  bunch  of  bandits, 
says  he  won't  vote,  pay  taxes  or  serve  in  the  militia. 

— He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  said  George  calmly.  — Besides, 
outside  of  his  colony  at  Skaneateles  he  hasn't  much  of  a  following. 

Lewis  drew  back  and  drove  in  three  pegs  with  precision  and  said, 
— Now  here's  where  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  practical  poli- 
tics, Doc,  something  you'll  never  read  in  books.  He  ain't  got  much  of 
a  following,  I  grant,  but  he  used  to  be  an  agent  for  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  . . .  and  they  have.  More'n  us,  I'm  afraid,  and  we've  got  to  whip 
'em  if  we  want  to  get  the  whole  delegation. 

Lewis  tapped  solidly  round  the  sole  with  his  short  hammer.  — Now 
Mr.  Garrison  thinks  the  world  of  John  A.  If  we  attack  him,  Garrison 
and  all  his  crowd  will  get  up  and  defend  him.  That'll  put  the  whole 
Anti-Slavery  crowd  in  the  same  boat  with  a  man  that  holds  with  no 
property,  no  Bible,  no  flag  .  .  .  with  nothing  sacred.  Then  we'll  have 
Blaney  the  capitalist  here  get  up  and  praise  him.  That'll  rile  up  the 
cordwainers  against  him. 

Blaney  loomed  into  the  light.  He  had  no  teeth  and  when  he  squeezed 
up  his  rubbery  face  in  anguish  it  split  a  deep  cleft  in  the  middle  like  an 
orange  run  over  by  a  team.  — Aw,  Lewis,  he  whined,  — have  a  heart. 

— Back  away  there,  ordered  Lewis,  throwing  a  tool  at  him.  — That'll 
take  care  of  the  radical  element.  Then  maybe  we  can  get  some  soiled 
dove  from  Ann  Street  to  hang  around  the  hallway  and  say  that  she 
was  out  to  Skinny-ate-less  and  got  ruined  there  by  every  man  jack  of 
them.  That'll  fix  the  church  folks 

George,  who  had  been  listening,  stunned  and  speechless,  finally  laid 
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tongue  to  words.  — Do  you  actually  intend  to  confront  Mr.  Collins 
with  any  such  absurd  gallimaufry  as  that? 

— Why  not?  said  Lewis.  — We'll  get  him  where  the  hair  is  short. 
He  won't  deny  it,  mind  you.  He  won't  deny  his  right  to  other  men's 
property.  You've  read  his  views  on  marriage.  He  says  that  when  a 
couple  outlive  their  affection  they  should  part  and  that  it  shouldn't 
be  wrong  after  to  mate  with  other  parties  if  it  makes  them  happy. 
Ain't  that  as  good  as  a  free-love  doctrine  ...  or  as  bad? 

George  looked  at  Lewis  with  a  kind  of  pity.  — Why  are  you  so 
vindictive,  Lewis?  Do  you  hate  Mr.  Collins?  Has  he  wronged  you? 

— Jes'  politics,  Mr.  Ripley,  said  Lewis  in  exasperation.  — Goes  on 
all  the  time.  I  got  nothin'  against  John  A.  I've  known  him  for  years. 
He's  a  good  man.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  he's  a  fine  man  .  .  .  but 
we've  got  to  expose  him,  ain't  we? 

— Rubbish!  said  George.  — Our  new  lecturer,  Mr.  Orvis,  has  been 
a  member  at  Skaneateles  and  he  has  no  such  fault  to  find  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  says  Mr.  Collins  put  out  five  thousand  dollars  of  his 
own  money  for  the  property  and,  so  as  not  to  appear  selfish,  allowed 
a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Johnson  to  sign  the  deed.  On  this  false 
basis,  this  lawyer  person  began  to  usurp  the  whole  business  and 
they  had  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  get  him  out  of  there.  He 
said  that  Johnson  advocated  religion  as  loudly  as  Mr.  Collins  does  his 
infidel  principles.  Now  he  has  brought  about  their  imminent  destruc- 
tion. 

— Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,  muttered  Lewis.  — People  take 
him  for  a  Furyite,  same  as  us. 

George  got  up  and  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  Lewis.  — Even  a 
community  of  property  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  system  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud  now  existing  in  society.  Charity,  Lewis,  charity.  Learn 
to  look  with  charity  on  every  attempt  to  establish  men  on  a  basis  of 
love  instead  of  competition.  All  seeking  the  emancipation  of  man  are 
to  be  held  as  brothers  no  matter  what  tactics  they  adopt.  And  let's 
have  less  said  about  profitable  investments.  If  you  persist  in  appealing 
to  capitalists,  say,  Sell  all  that  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor  and  you 
will  have  treasures  in  heaven. 

Lewis  threw  his  hammer  on  the  floor  in  anger.  — I'm  through,  he 
said.  — I  quit.  I've  had  enough  of  this.  We'll  never  get  nowheres  along 
these  lines. 

He  heaved  his  bulk  off  the  bench  and  stood  grimly  empty-handed, 
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his  broad  back  blocking  off  the  bank  of  candlelight,  dimming  the 
room.  He  ran  his  hands  down  his  leather  apron,  sweeping  off  the 
tokens  of  his  work.  He  reached  behind  for  his  apron  string,  to  untie 
it,  but  it  was  in  a  hard  knot  and  it  resisted  him. 

— Why  should  I  stay  here  and  be  made  a  fool  of?  he  said.  — It  was 
you  yourself  that  put  us  into  politics,  Mr.  Ripley.  It  was  you  that  belly- 
ached when  people  said  we'd  turned  tail  on  the  world  and  run  off. 
You  brought  us  into  the  conventions.  You  signed  Brook  Farm  onto 
the  roll  calls.  Now  we're  up  in  the  world  it's  sensible  to  stay  there  and 
use  our  chances  to  go  higher,  meet  fire  with  fire,  put  manure  against 
manure. 

— We  are  all  inperfect  creatures  in  an  imperfect  world,  said  George 
tensely.  — We  are  here  not  to  judge  it  but  to  change  it. 

— That'll  come  a  whole  lot  easier  from  the  top  down  .  .  .  it's  the 
top  dog  that  rules  the  pack. 

— I'm  against  all  success,  all  action  even,  rising  from  scandal  and 
abuse.  We  wouldn't  be  where  we  are  if  that  was  our  purpose. 

Lewis  turned  away  with  a  harsh  laugh.  — Where  we  are  today.  Do 
you  suppose  I'd  be  president  of  the  Workingmen  and  you  on  the 
board  if  I  hadn't  cut  and  clawed  and  wiped  many  an  eye  at  the  con- 
vention? If  you  want  this  to  be  a  big  movement  you'd  better  take  a 
leaf  from  Garrison's  book.  He's  rousing  folks  up  like  Gideon's  army 
and  he's  feeding  them  on  abuse,  calling  the  planters  thieves  and  the 
Southern  preachers  whoremongers. 

— Do  you  think  his  abuse  will  settle  the  question?  Will  it  draw 
blood  or  not?  asked  George  grimly. 

Lewis  sat  down  on  the  bench  again,  pulled  out  the  drawer  beneath 
and  began  to  take  out  his  tools  and  put  them  in  the  green  flannel  bag 
the  shoemakers  used  to  carry  their  kit  off  from  an  old  job  to  a  new  one. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  shop.  The  crew  saw  that  Lewis 
had  backed  himself  into  a  well-nigh  irrevocable  position.  It  looked 
as  if  he  had  to  go,  and  they  with  him.  A  horse  came  into  the  yard  and 
stopped  under  the  window.  There  was  a  clumping  on  the  stairs  and 
a  young  lad  of  eleven,  bulletheaded,  with  his  hair  cut  round  a  bowl, 
swaggered  in.  He  was  wearing  his  father's  coat  and  when  he  saw  the 
men  looking  at  it  in  the  silence  he  shook  back  a  sleeve  and  plunged 
his  hand  in  a  pocket,  pulled  out  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  bit  off  a  chaw. 
Someone  laughed.  — How  about  my  pa's  shoes?  he  said  cockily  to 
Lewis. 


Lewis  looked  coldly  at  him,  was  about  to  say  he  was  no  longer 
concerned  but  he  could  not  forbear  a  comment  and  said  sarcastically, 
— Have  you  a  father  living'.' 

— Ya,  said  the  boy.  — But  he's  a  pretty  old  man. 

The  men  laughed,  watching  Lewis,  wondering  if  the  incident  would 
hold  with  him,  swerve  him  from  his  bleak  new  direction. 

Lewis  brought  over  a  pair  of  boots  to  the  lad.  — Does  he  know 
you're  wearing  his  Sunday  coat  and  chewing  his  Sunday  plug? 

— Wouldn't  do  him  any  good  if  he  did,  said  the  boy,  winking  at  the 
others.  — I  let  him  board  with  me,  you  know. 

The  boy  turned  and  scuttled  down  the  stairs.  Lewis  ran  after  him. 
He  had  to  get  back  at  him,  even  if  he  only  insulted  his  old  horse.  But 
the  boy  flung  himself  on  Dobbin's  back  and  was  off  before  Lewis  got 
his  breath. 

Blaney  suddenly  got  to  his  feet  and  tiptoed  across  the  floor,  his 
skinny  shoulders  squirming  and  rolling  in  high  excitement.  He  blew 
out  Lewis'  candles  and  dropped  water  around  the  wick  with  a  small 
sponge.  Lewis  came  fuming  and  stumbling  back  into  the  room.  — Who 
in  tarnation  doused  the  glims?  he  roared.  — I've  got  to  get  clear  outa 
this  Sunday  school. 

No  one  spoke  up.  It  was  a  childish  thing,  like  hiding  a  playmate's 
hat  when  he  had  to  go  home.  But  it  could  work  because  Lewis  seemed 
to  be  out  of  matches  and  had  to  take  up  the  old  tinderbox  and  strike 
the  flint  and  steel.  In  his  excitement  he  seemed  to  be  hitting  nothing 
but  his  knuckles  and  when  he  finally  got  the  tinder  glowing  and  a  pine 
strip  alight  he  was  no  better  off,  as  the  candle  ends  sputtered,  burned 
blue  and  went  out. 

It  was  funny  to  see  the  angry  man  defeated  by  a  little  flame  and 
the  crew  knotted  their  stomachs  to  suppress  uncalled-for  merriment. 
Blaney,  rocking  violently  on  the  edge  of  the  water  tub,  began  to 
whimper  high  up  in  the  back  of  his  throat  .  .  .  eee  .  .  .  eee  .  .  .  eee. 
Lewis  caught  on.  There  was  a  heavy  splash  of  dirty  water  on  the 
floor.  The  boys  let  out  their  laughter  in  a  guffaw.  George  lit  up  the  oil 
lamp. 

Lewis  looked  contentedly  at  Blaney,  now  jackknifed  deep  into  the 
water  tub.  He  struck  aside  an  imploring  hand.  — You  can  sit  there 
until  you  get  corned,  he  shouted,  — you  good-for-nothing  ignorant 
Amos. 

He  upended  his  green  bag,  dumping  his  tools  back  into  the  drawer. 
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— And  I'll  get  even  with  you  jokers  too,  he  said  to  the  boys,  — if  I 
have  to  stay  here  till  I  bury  you. 


George  was  disturbed  one  morning  when  looking  up  casually  from 
his  milking  to  see  Lili  standing  in  the  barn  doorway.  Her  hair  was 
covered  by  an  old  cap.  She  wore  a  short  flowered  smock  belted  at  the 
waist  and  her  round  legs  were  bisected  by  men's  trousers. 

He  went  to  her  with  alarm.  There  was  the  widest  latitude  allowed 
at  the  Farm  in  the  way  of  apparel,  but  up  to  now,  no  one  had  seen  a 
triangle  of  light  between  a  grown-up  lady's  limbs.  He  was  prepared 
to  banish  her  until  she  came  in  more  suitable  attire  but  then,  to  his 
dismay,  he  heard  a  shout  from  the  road  and  saw  Parker  approaching. 

It  would  never  do  to  have  him  as  a  witness  to  this  impasse.  George 
would  never  hear  the  end  of  it.  He  drew  Lili  over  into  the  shadows, 
hoping  that  she  would  be  overlooked. 

Lili  was  herself  embarrassed  at  this  turn  but  sensed  that  to  cut  and 
run  now  might  mean  exposure  and  agreed  tacitly  with  George  that 
it  was  better  to  stand  her  ground  and  play  out  her  role  as  unobtrusively 
as  possible. 

Parker's  eye  rested  on  her  only  long  enough  for  a  friendly  nod. 
— George  Ripley,  Esquire,  he  said,  smacking  his  lips. 

— George  Ripley,  man,  is  my  title,  Citizen,  he  said. 

— Ah,  said  Parker,  harking  back  maliciously  to  George's  rebuke 
to  him  about  the  manure.  — You  have  a  radical  obsession.  Esquire 
is  a  beautiful  word.  It  comes  from  the  old  French,  escuyer,  a  stable 
boy  or  hostler.  I  take  it  you  are  just  about  to  clean  the  stable. 

— Let's  make  it  George  Ripley,  stableman. 

Lili,  intrigued  by  Parker's  reference,  looked  at  him  with  a  bright- 
ening face.  George,  fearing  Parker's  sharp  eyes  would  penetrate  her 
disguise,  handed  her  a  shovel  and  tapped  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
— This  is  the  esquire,  he  said.  — Just  run  this  down  the  scuppers  there. 

Lili  put  the  wide  blade  in  the  gutter  and  began  to  push  the  foamy 
manure  down  past  the  stalls  to  the  drop  at  the  end.  Parker  glanced 
briefly  at  her  beam  as  she  bent  over.  — You  feed  your  boys  well  here, 
I  see.  You'd  better  send  him  out  for  a  turn  with  the  plow. 

George  walked  back  to  his  stool  and  they  listened  awhile  to  the 
snare-drum  ruffle  of  the  jets  of  warm  milk  against  the  tin  pail. 

— Did  you  ever  notice,  George,  that  their  tits  ...  I  wonder  why  they 
spell  it  t-e-a-t-s?  Is  that  from  the  old  French? 
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George  looked  nervously  around  to  see  if  the  girl  could  hear  them. 

She  was  standing  nearby,  looking  with  fascination  at  Prince  Albert, 
the  huge  white  bull. 

— Anglo  Saxon,  said  George  automatically.  — But  keep  your  voice 
down. 

Parker  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  the 
women  had  come  in. 

— I'm  afraid  you'll  get  the  bull  riled  up.  He's  ugly  in  the  morning, 
said  George  by  way  of  explanation. 

— Nonsense,  bellowed  Parker.  — He's  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Isn't 
that  why  you  named  him  after  a  Prince  Consort?  Margaret  Fuller's 
cow  is  the  monarch  here,  and  he  suffers  the  fate  of  all  males  in  this 
matriarchy. 

Lili  put  her  hand  on  the  bull's  great  haunches.  He  slowly  turned 
his  branched  head.  His  eyes  were  soft  as  water  and  in  his  mouth  the 
frail  stiff  strands  of  hay  rolled  in  their  quiet,  unresistant  journey  to  a 
warm  dark  maw. 

— Did  you  ever  notice,  he  continued  loudly,  as  he  watched  George's 
busy  hands,  — that  the  nutritive  apparatus  in  animals  has  no  special 
beauty  but  only  subserviency  to  its  function,  while  in  humans  the 
breast  is  a  beauty  as  well  as  a  use?  Compare  the  dugs  of  beasts  with 
the  breasts  of  women.  So  with  all  other  functions  of  man,  the  mouth 
and  the  nose.  The  cow,  the  pig,  the  bitch  suckling  their  young  are  not 
beautiful  like  the  savage  woman  with  her  naked  baby  in  her  arms. 

George  leaned  his  burning  face  against  the  cow's  flanks,  not  daring 
to  look  over  at  the  girl  to  see  if  she  were  listening  to  this. 

— It's  a  kind  of  conspiracy  of  nature's  against  man's  peace  of  mind, 
to  aid  woman  in  the  war  of  the  sexes,  I  suppose.  Man  answers  it  with 
lies  and  denials.  Like  the  woman  Sophia  spoke  of  who  let  herself  as 
a  chambermaid  of  all  work  in  her  lover's  family  when  he  was  sick  so 
as  to  take  care  of  him.  And  then  he  tried  to  deny  she  was  the  mother 
of  their  unborn  child. 

Lili  had  heard  every  word.  She  turned  sharply  and  walked  over  to 
the  men.  With  an  angry  jerk  she  pulled  the  cap  off  her  head  and 
let  her  straw-colored  hair  fall  to  her  shoulders.  George  was  appalled. 
He  did  not  know  who  to  blame,  whether  to  censure  Parker  for  his 
talk  or  the  girl  for  her  original  deceit.  He  leaned  a  little,  in  spite  of  his 
intense  embarrassment,  to  Parker's  side.  There  were  better  times  to 
prove  oneself  ladylike.  The  girl  should  have  sustained  her  role  no 
matter  how  frank  the  talk  came  to  be  around  her. 
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— Were  you  speaking  of  my  mother?  she  demanded.  Her  face, 
usually  one  smooth  tint  all  over,  had  two  crimson  flags  on  its  cheek- 
bones. 

Parker  looked  around  at  George  for  assistance.  None  came.  — Who 
is  your  mother,  dear?  he  finally  asked  as  gently  as  he  could. 

— Mrs.  Henrick  Van  Medemblick.  Her  name  was  Charmaine  Soucy. 

Parker  slowly  shook  his  head.  — No.  I  was  speaking  of  something 
that  happened  before  you  were  born. 

Her  hands  were  still  on  her  hips  and  she  stood  unappeased.  — About 
ten  years  before,  added  Parker  quickly. 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  the  back  of  her  neck  and  tried  to  gather 
up  her  hair.  Holding  it  in  a  clump,  she  slapped  it  on  the  top  of  her 
head  and  tried  to  cover  it  with  the  cap.  The  locks  squirmed  away  from 
her  trembling  fingers  and  fell  again  and  again.  She  threw  the  cap 
finally  down  into  the  mire  and  walked  toward  the  door.  Her  hands 
were  thrust  in  the  trouser  pockets  and  she  waggled  her  bottom  in 
defiance. 

— I  told  you  to  lower  your  voice,  said  George  sadly.  — Now  you 
have  rattled  some  skeleton  in  her  closet. 

— Come  now,  said  Parker,  using  his  great  knack  of  putting  his  at- 
tackers in  the  wrong.  — There  is  no  skeleton  in  her  trousers. 

George  kicked  the  milk  bucket  in  his  embarrassment.  The  milk 
spilled  and  they  had  to  jump  away  to  keep  it  from  slopping  over 
their  boots. 

— Don't  apologize,  George.  I  think  no  more  of  this  than  I  do  when 
you  pull  out  your  handkerchief  and  clothespins  drop  all  over  the 
ground. 

George's  reply  was  choked  off  by  the  entrance  of  an  odd  figure  into 
the  barn.  It  was  Adam  Smith  and  he  clutched  a  rumpled  sheet  around 
his  legs.  — Someone  stole  my  pants,  he  shouted  wrathfully. 

This  time  George  drew  back  his  foot  and  gave  the  pail  a  good  kick 
with  malice  aforethought.  — You'd  better  see  Mrs.  Gray,  he  said. 

— Mrs.  Gray?  asked  Adam.  — Where  did  she  get  them?  I  washed 
them  last  night  and  hung  them  out  on  the  line  to  dry. 

— They  must  have  blown  away,  said  George  testily.  — She  reported 
that  she  found  a  pair  not  long  ago. 

— Where  are  they?  asked  Adam. 

George  picked  up  the  bucket  and  walked  over  to  the  water  trough 
to  rinse  it  out.  Adam  began  to  look  around  suspiciously. 
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Parker  put  an  arm  around  his  shoulder.  — She  has  them  in  her 
room,  he  said.  — She  has  already  improved  them  for  you.  You  might 
say  that  you  will  get  a  reseat  in  full. 

George  laughed.  Adam  frowned  anxiously.  — I  can't  go  after  them 
like  this. 

Parker  looked  sternly  at  his  friend.  — George,  he  said,  — the  man 
has  to  go  after  his  trousers. 

With  a  sigh  George  peeled  off  his  own  and  threw  them  over  to 
Adam. 

Lili  started  to  run  up  the  road  to  the  Eyrie.  She  tried  to  cry  but 
she  couldn't.  She  had  found  the  experience  somewhat  exhilarating 
now  that  the  truth  was  out.  She  slowed  down  to  a  rapid  walk.  After 
all,  they  hadn't  been  talking  about  her  mother.  And  even  if  it  was  the 
same  thing  Mr.  Parker  hadn't  implied  that  it  was  shameful  like  every- 
body else  had  but  made  it  sound  rather  noble.  The  way  he  put  it, 
there  was  something  someone  might  almost  be  proud  of.  She  began 
to  skip,  a  thing  she  hadn't  been  able  to  do  since  she  put  on  her  long 
dresses  years  before.  When  she  reached  the  house,  she  felt  bathed  in 
a  sort  of  nice  glow. 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  room  and  wiggled  out  of  the  pants.  They 
were  tight  for  her,  she  had  chosen  them  for  their  length.  It  had  been 
very  dark  when  she  took  them  off  the  clothesline,  the  dog  had  barked 
and  she  had  only  time  to  hold  a  pair  to  her  waist  and  see  if  they 
touched  her  instep.  Tonight  she  would  get  a  better  pair  or  perhaps 
make  some  of  her  own. 

She  had  brought  a  good-sized  looking  glass  with  her  and  she  stood 
pensively  before  it.  She  took  off  her  smock  and  slipped  out  of  her 
undershirt.  Around  her  bust  was  bound  a  web  of  linen.  They  had 
taught  her  this  in  the  convent.  It  flattened  her  breasts  and  made  her 
contour  more  decent.  She  unloosed  it,  let  it  fall  and  looked  at  her 
bosom  in  the  mirror.  It  was  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the 
other  girls'.  Smothered,  she  thought,  too  small  to  do  much  good.  What 
was  there  that  could  fight  back  at  a  man  and  repay  him  for  his  lies 
and  denials?  A  knock  came  on  the  door.  She  got  up  and  slipped  a  thin 
peignoir  over  the  bare  upper  part  of  her  body.  When  she  opened  the 
door,  Adam  was  standing  there.  He  started  to  speak  but  then  looked 
in  embarrassment  at  the  other  doors  on  the  landing.  He  brushed  past 
her  into  the  room.  — Have  you  got  my  pants?  he  blurted. 
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Wordlessly  she  picked  them  off  the  bed  and  handed  them  to  him. 
He  stood  for  an  awkward  moment  and  then  began  to  examine  them, 
looking  for  repairs  and  wondering  if  he  ought  to  thank  her. 

She  looked  at  his  face,  still  flushed  from  the  climb  up  the  hill  and 
the  stairs.  It  was  guileless,  innocent,  the  face  of  a  young  calf  that 
would  turn  and  cruelly  butt  his  mother's  bag  for  milk.  She  let  go  the 
hand  that  held  the  peignoir  over  her  breast.  He  looked  up  at  the 
motion,  full  at  her  chest.  His  eyes  grew  fixed  and  glassy.  With  a  fright- 
ened shove,  she  forced  him  out  of  the  door  and  slammed  it  shut, 
listening  with  her  head  against  the  panel. 

She  looked  down  and  saw  the  knob  turning  slowly  from  a  hand 
outside.  She  ran  her  fingers  quickly  down  the  crack  of  the  door, 
feeling  for  a  bolt,  but  there  was  none  there.  No  one  had  thought  of 
such  a  thing  at  this  place  and  now  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  attacker. 
She  looked  wildly  around  the  room  for  some  means  to  resist,  to  defend 
herself.  There  was  nothing,  a  pillow,  some  swaddling  bedclothes. 
She  was  trapped  between  cause  and  effect.  She  knew  it  as  everyone 
knows  that  moment  between  a  slip  on  the  ice  when  the  feet  press 
the  hollow  air  with  sickening  extension  and  the  body  waits  for  the 
blow  of  the  earth  upon  it.  The  wages  of  sin  flashed  luridly  in  her 
mind.  Act  begets  act  and  untold  horrors  to  come.  Edgar  would  have 
to  kill  him  and  there  would  be  blood  on  her  head,  interminable  pen- 
ance. Perhaps  she  had  better  kill  him  because  Father  MacLeod  had 
said  in  instruction  you  have  the  right  to  take  a  man's  life  rather  than 
to  submit  to  his  wicked  will  against  the  treasure  of  your  innocence. 

She  could  not  even  remember  what  the  boy  looked  like  and  she 
glanced  up  at  the  door.  It  was  still  closed  and  the  knob  had  stopped 
turning.  She  listened  again  and  then  slowly  opened  it.  There  was  no 
one  there.  She  shut  it  again  and  looked  at  the  knob  that  had  turned 
on  her  like  the  eye  of  doom,  sensing  that  it  was  only  the  transmitter 
of  a  tender  afterthought. 


The  women  at  Brook  Farm  wore  a  sensible  costume.  It  was  a  gown 
of  some  light  and  easily  laundered  material  over  a  pair  of  wide  panta- 
loons which  fell  below  the  ankle.  Sophia  brought  an  outfit  in  to  Lili 
around  bedtime  a  few  days  after  this  and  told  her  it  was  a  gift  from 
the  Ripleys.  Lili  accepted  it  gracefully  and  then  Sophia  said,  — Oh, 
I  quite  forgot.  Here  is  a  note  that  was  tucked  under  your  door. 
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Lili  held  it  nervously  for  a  moment.  It  was  on  the  regular  blue 
Brook  Farm  paper  and  sealed  with  the  Brook  Farm  stamp.  She  held 
it  up  to  the  light  for  a  second.  Long  enough  to  see  that  it  was  printed 
instead  of  written.  She  assumed  it  was  some  message  from  Edgar 
although  he  had  never  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  print  something  for  nothing. 

Sophia  stayed  on,  chatting  idly,  and  Lili  wished  she'd  get  out  so  she 
could  read  her  note.  Finally  Sophia,  after  bracing  herself,  brought 
out  the  rosary  beads  Lucas  had  given  her  and  asked  Lili  if  she  would 
teach  her  how  to  tell  them. 

Lili  demurred.  She  said  she  always  recited  hers  in  French  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  teach  Sophia.  Sophia  said  she  loved  prayers  in 
French.  Lili  took  the  beads  and  slid  one  or  two  along  and  then  pre- 
tended to  forget  and  said  she  guessed  she  had  a  headache  and  would 
rather  go  on  at  some  other  time. 

Sophia  was  nettled  at  being  put  off.  Lucas  had  asked  her  again  if 
she  had  prayed  for  him  and  she  was  very  much  interested  in  how  it 
was  done.  Now  she  would  have  to  ask  John  Cheever  but  he  was  Irish 
and  she  had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  master  conversational  Celtic. 

— I  see  you  prefer  your  petit-doux  to  your  prie-dieu,  she  said  with 
a  smile.  Lili  smiled  back  at  her,  equally  acid,  and  told  her  good  night. 
There  was  no  love  lost  there. 

When  the  door  was  closed  Lili  tore  open  the  note.  She  was  delighted 
to  find  it  was  a  sonnet,  addressed  to  her  and  printed  out  clearly  but 
somewhat  raggedly  by  someone  using  the  new  press.  There  could  be 
no  one  else  but  Edgar,  she  thought.  He  must  have  copied  it  out  of 
some  book  that  was  lying  around  over  at  the  shop.  But  when  she  read 
the  first  line  she  knew  that  Edgar  was  not  the  source. 

Strangely  enough,  I  care  not  when  or  where 

You  walk  with  other  men  nor  how  the  hours 

Were  spent  with  them.  Such  thoughts  bring  disrepair. 

Faith's  flywheel  stops.  Then  rust  from  tears  devours. 

It  was  a  rather  strange  and  mechanical  love  theme  but  she  read  on 
with  a  rising  thrill  of  elation. 

The  mention  of  your  name,  little  or  great, 
Moves  not  my  dial  to  point  its  pressure  high. 
Nor  do  I  seek  you  at  set  hour  or  date 
But  how  my  engine  throbs  when  you  pass  by. 
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Lili  laid  it  down  on  the  bed  and  held  her  hands  to  her  temples.  She 
went  to  the  mirror.  She  felt  herself  blushing.  But  her  face  was  un- 
changed and  she  stood  there  a  moment,  turning  her  head  this  way 
and  that,  smiling,  opening  her  eyes  wide  and  then  narrowing,  and  then 
wetting  her  lips  slowly  and  voluptuously  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
She  resumed. 

Why  do  we  mean  so  little,  yet  so  much 
That  laws  and  rites  dissolve,  senses  commune 
And  gear-braked  passions  at  a  casual  touch, 
Spin  swiftly  as  a  millwheel  in  a  flume? 
The  bees  in  phalanx  swarm.  Let  one  contrive 
To  taste  a  little  honey  from  the  Hive. 

To  Lili  is  was  more  of  a  riddle  than  a  poem.  She  didn't  know  the 
meaning  of  half  the  words  and  she  had  read  many,  many  poems.  But 
she  liked  it.  In  fact  she  loved  it  and  thought  it  was  the  most  exciting 
thing  that  had  happened  to  her  since  she  arrived  there  or  even  the 
most  exciting  thing  that  had  happened  in  her  whole  life. 

She  began  to  speculate  about  the  author,  naturally  conjuring  up  the 
visions  of  all  the  tall  and  handsome  men  first.  Jonathan  Butterfield, 
the  head  printer,  was,  but  he  was  sweet  on  Becky  Codman.  Mr.  Dana 
was  distinguished  with  his  beard  and  his  imposing  manner  but  Mr. 
Dana  would  never  . .  .  That  new  man  Mr.  Orvis,  Cheever  the  Irishman 
called  him  John  Almighty,  why  he  had  never  given  her  a  second  glance 
and  was  always  talking  at  the  table  about  the  productivity  of  cows 
and  how  many  hayings  you  could  squeeze  out  of  a  rainy  summer. 
But  he  was  a  handsome  man.  She  looked  at  the  poem  again  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  about  cows  or  hay  in  there  or  even  anything  faintly 
agricultural. 

But  Mr.  Orvis  didn't  seem  to  fit  nor  did  Mr.  Dana  although  she 
reviewed  it  carefully  again  to  look  for  German  or  Latin  words.  Mr. 
Dana  was  a  schoolteacher  and  was  never  shy  about  showing  a  sample 
of  his  wares.  The  word  commune  was  the  only  word  she  could  tie  up 
with  Mr.  Dana.  That  brought  her  to  think  of  Mr.  Ripley  himself  and 
then  she  really  blushed.  She  thought  briefly  of  Mr.  Dwight.  He  wasn't 
married  and  he  read  French  and  was  very  musical.  But  he  was  so 
short.  Short  men  didn't  write  sonnets  to  big  girls  like  her. 

There  was  no  one  else,  she  thought.  No  one  else  who  had  touched 
her  or  hardly  spoken  to  her.  Except  Charles  Newcomb — she  was 
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now  passing  into  the  less  desirable  regions  of  theory — that  untidy  boy 
with  the  black  hair  falling  over  his  forehead  He  was  a  mess.  But 
poetfl  were  supposed  to  look  like  that  and  he  talked  a  lot  and  waved 
his  arms  around  in  a  very  artistic  way.  He  lisped  delicately  when  he 
spoke  and  was  very,  very  refined.  It  must  be  he.  Well,  she  would  wait 
a  good  long  while  before  she  let  on  that  she  knew.  I  le  was  harmless 
but  he  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  that  sent  Edgar  into  a  jealous  fit. 
Edgar  didn't  understand  women.  He  always  thought  men  that  hung 
around  them  and  fawned  on  them  were  attractive  to  them. 

It  was  too  bad  her  list  of  contacts  was  so  small.  She  racked  her  brain 
for  another  possibility  but  could  think  of  no  one.  The  only  other  male 
she  had  dealings  with  was  that  silly  boy  whose  pants  she  had  stolen 
and  she  had  put  him  in  his  place  long  ago.  That  day  after  the  incident 
he  had  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  but  she  had  cut  him  dead  and  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  had  done  something  awful.  No  doubt  he  hated  her 
and  it  couldn't  be  too  soon.  She  was  getting  awfully  tired  of  registering 
injury  and  insult  every  time  he  passed  her  by. 

She  brushed  her  hair  and  got  ready  for  bed.  Her  real  problem 
confronted  her  in  the  mirror.  Some  dark  roots  were  beginning  to  show 
in  her  scalp.  How  on  earth  was  she  ever  going  to  touch  it  up  again  in 
this  wilderness?  She  put  the  sonnet  under  the  pillow  and  went  to  sleep 
but  she  had  some  very  disturbing  dreams. 


On  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  Lewis  set  out  for  the  New  England 
Workingman's  Convention  with  blood  in  his  eye.  He  told  the  crew 
darkly  that  he  was  going  to  beat  the  tar  out  of  John  A.  Collins  even 
if  he  had  to  fight  him  fair  and  square.  George  said  he  was  too  busy 
and  sent  Mr.  Hatch  as  his  alternate.  Lewis  was  none  too  displeased 
at  this  and  took  it  for  the  first  good  break  he  had  had  since  Blaney 
wet  down  his  candles. 

But  when  he  got  there  he  found  his  broad  base  of  shoemakers  had 
stayed  home  this  time.  There  was  war  talk  in  the  air  about  the  Texas 
affair  and  orders  were  good  and  work  was  plentiful  and  there  was 
no  money  to  be  made  sitting  a  day  or  two  in  convention  assembled. 

He  found  himself  completely  outgunned  on  the  platform.  Robert 
Owen  was  there,  and  Albert  Brisbane,  William  Henry  Channing, 
Horace  Greeley.  Lewis  twinkled  faintly  in  this  galaxy. 

Johnny  Cluer,  a  wild  agitator  from  Lowell,  offered  a  resolution  on 
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the  war  talk.  — That  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  pray  for  the 
success  of  armies  and  otherwise  countenance  fighting  and  bloodshed, 
be  requested  to  be  consistent,  to  go  and  do  the  fighting  themselves  and 
leave  the  work  of  preaching  to  humane  men. 

Lewis  didn't  like  this  at  all.  He  went  out  into  the  corridor  with  a 
minister  from  Lynn,  a  Mr.  Usher,  and  they  framed  several  amend- 
ments and  modifications  to  the  resolution.  But  after  all  their  maneuver- 
ing and  sparring  about  who  should  and  should  not  vote,  this  resolu- 
tion and  others  even  wilder  passed  with  only  three  dissenting  votes. 

And  worse  than  that,  while  Lewis  was  out  of  the  hall,  the  Boston 
delegation  was  selected  and  the  Abolitionists  made  a  clean  sweep, 
naming  Mr.  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Mr.  Wright.  And  even 
Mr.  Parker  turned  tail  on  George  and  became  a  delegate  from  West 
Roxbury  on  the  Abolitionist  slate.  The  only  non-abolitionist  from 
Boston  was  Marcus  Morton,  the  Democratic  party  chieftain.  Lewis 
knew  that  his  tide  had  turned.  He  went  back  to  the  farm  like  a  shoe- 
maker returning  from  a  holiday;  no  longer  the  possible  Omniarch  of 
the  Globe. 


The  end  of  the  month  came  and  the  time  for  voting  on  whether 
the  Grays  were  to  go  or  remain.  George  was  nervous  and  had  arranged 
for  a  dance  that  evening  before  the  meeting  to  get  everyone  in  a  good 
mood.  He  was  still  not  a  cabalist.  He  did  not  go  around  buttonholing 
people  for  his  side  as  Cheswell  had  on  the  other.  He  had  said  some- 
thing to  Dwight  and  Dana,  nothing  definite,  but  they  had  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  if  the  couple  stayed  on.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
people  you  knew  would  agree  with  you,  you  didn't  have  to  ask,  but 
what  good  was  it  to  ask  the  people  you  didn't  agree  with?  He  had  never 
traded  a  horse  like  Cheswell. 

Cheswell  went  to  Wescott,  who  still  wanted  to  get  married,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  more  married  couples  there  were,  the  greater  the 
odds  were  against  his  getting  a  double  room.  Mrs.  Cheswell  worked 
on  the  women,  pointing  out  that  Lili  was  never  seen  to  do  a  lick  of 
work  and  even  if  she  did  pay  her  way  she  could  at  least  mind  the 
children  once  in  a  while  like  the  other  boarders.  Even  Charles  New- 
comb,  so  solitary  and  broody  he  looked  as  if  he  was  touched,  would 
take  the  kids  for  a  walk  and  help  the  boys  peel  potatoes. 

But  at  the  root  of  the  matter  there  was  no  real  bias  against  Lili. 
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Secretly  the  women  thought  her  dresses  brightened  up  the  place  and 
liked  to  see  her  Hash,  like  a  tropical  bird,  among  their  own  drab 
plumage.  And  though  she  never  lifted  a  hand  to  help  them,  just  watch- 
ing the  details  o\'  her  dresses  and  the  way  she  wore  them  was  an  edu- 
cation. She  was  the  only  one  there  who  looked  like  a  real  lady  and 
they  all  had  hopes  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  could  put 
aside  their  long  pantaloons  and  gowns  and  adorn  themselves  with  the 
dividends  from  their  yearly  earn  in 

This  was  a  great  deal  the  way  George  thought.  To  him  she  was  like 
a  finely  bound  book.  He  felt  proud  when  he  walked  with  her  to  dinner 
once  in  a  while.  George  didn't  want  people  leveled.  He  wanted  them 
raised.  He  wanted  not  fewer  brocades  and  embroidery,  but  more  of 
them  for  everyone.  Sometimes  when  he  saw  the  younger  girls  with 
their  hair  all  ends  and  cowlicks,  their  shoes  scuffed  and  the  hems  un- 
even on  their  skirts,  he  felt  like  setting  Lili  up,  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists did  a  goddess  of  reason,  for  a  Venus  to  worship  and  emulate. 

She  had  been  working  quietly  and  unofficially  in  the  barn  and 
paying  her  board  besides.  There,  with  high  boots  and  her  gown  tucked 
up  like  a  peasant,  she  worked  hard.  She  could  swab  down  the  manure 
trough  with  one  hand  and  carry  a  pail  of  milk  to  the  cold  room  with 
another.  The  barn  was  cleaner  now  than  it  had  ever  been.  Some  of 
the  cows  had  ribbons  around  their  necks  and  the  boys  assigned  to 
help  him  worked  their  heads  off  and  were  beginning  to  chatter  French 
at  a  rate  that  astounded  their  less  fortunate  classmates. 

Lili  was  a  funny  girl.  When  she  was  in  the  barn  with  the  boys  she 
was  rough  and  hearty.  She  was  not  above  pushing  them  into  pools  of 
dung  for  a  joke.  She  wrestled  a  little  with  the  youngest  ones  and 
would  slap  them  when  they  sassed  her  back.  She  got  angry  when  they 
tried  to  take  the  hard  work  away  from  her  and  would  curse  them  in 
French  if  they  went  into  the  stalls  to  clean  them,  a  job  she  liked  to 
do,  talking  all  the  time  to  the  cows:  — Move  over,  Consuelo,  you 
dirty  girl,  what  would  Prince  Albert  say  if  he  saw  you  now?  Oh,  look 
how  big  your  belly  is  getting,  Margaret.  .  .  . 

She  had  filled  many  a  morning  with  laughter  for  George.  Once  he 
had  brought  to  the  barn  door  a  new-painted  cart,  planning  to  deliver 
in  it  a  calf  to  Frank  Shaw.  Lili  had  taken  a  quick  look  at  the  new 
bright  blue  of  the  planking  and,  when  she  brought  the  calf  out  and 
they  lifted  him  on  for  his  ride,  George  saw  he  was  wearing  a  neat 
diaper  of  gunny  sacks,  secured  with  horse-blanket  pins.  — No,  he  said, 
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but  she  insisted  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  on  his  way  up  Spring 
Street  he  met  his  hard-bitten  neighbor  Orange,  the  butcher.  It  was  all 
over  town  before  sundown  that  the  Brook  Farm  cattle  wore  three- 
cornered  pants.  George  pretended  to  be  angry  at  her  but  he  really 
liked  it  and  felt  no  shame  in  the  frivolity  of  excessive  kindness. 

Now  she  was  walking  the  gravel  path  with  her  husband,  a  quite 
different  person.  She  had  her  best  dress  on.  It  was  a  flowered  satin 
with  a  gothic  waist,  tiny  and  pointed.  She  wore  a  lace  stole  around  her 
'neck,  ruffled,  with  two  long  lapels  in  front.  Her  shoes  had  been  made 
in  France  of  the  finest  white  kid,  embroidered  with  tiny  fleurs-de-lis 
of  gold.  Edgar  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  heavy  black  silk.  He  wore 
a  lavender  stock.  The  coat  was  full-skirted  and  the  shoulders  gored 
to  make  them  fit  like  skin.  He  carried  a  new  beaver  on  his  arm. 

Lili  had  thought  it  silly  to  dress  like  this  but  he  said  that  they  must 
put  their  best  foot  forward  at  a  crucial  time  and  that  nothing  impressed 
people  so  much  as  a  display  of  fine  clothes  and  breeding. 

The  radicals  who  hung  around  the  barn  guffawed  at  his  new  outfit 
and  minced  up  and  down  just  inside  the  big  door  in  mockery.  They 
were  there  every  night,  like  the  men  who  stand  at  street  corners  and 
debate  more  loudly  and  freely  in  the  ears  of  passers-by  than  they  do 
in  their  own  homes.  There  was  always  some  fat  in  the  fire.  They 
talked  Locofocoism,  Grahamism,  spiritualism,  free  love,  Abolitionism 
and  violently  disagreed  on  all  of  them.  But  when  someone  gestured 
over  to  the  couple  on  the  terrace  and  said,  — Golderned  'ristocrats, 
there  was  a  thundering  chord  of  assent. 

George  saw  Cheswell  come  out  from  this  group,  where  he  was  a 
leading  spirit,  and  cross  to  another  which  spent  its  time  on  a  small 
artificial  island  in  the  brook,  just  below  the  Hive.  The  moderates  gath- 
ered there.  It  was  a  religious  symposium  and  the  differences  among 
the  Hard-Shell  Baptists,  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  the  Seven-Day 
Baptists  was  the  usual  run  of  discussion.  Tonight  they  were  under 
wraps,  saving  themselves  for  the  debate  at  the  meeting.  Cheswell  began 
to  move  among  them,  lobbying,  George  surmised,  against  the  Grays. 

The  young  people,  who  were  unanimously  admirers  of  Lili's  charms, 
could  not  vote.  George  listened  to  them  squealing  and  thumping  in 
enjoyment  as  if  nothing  was  going  to  happen.  George  felt  deeply  de- 
pressed at  the  thought  of  Lili  leaving  the  Farm.  In  some  ways  she  was 
the  most  human  person  there. 

In  the  heavy  quiet  of  a  summer  twilight,  all  hell  broke  loose  in  the 
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barn.  The  startled  loungers  on  the  terrace  turned  their  eyes  in  alarm 
and  the  radicals  broke  and  ran  from  the  barn  door  in  panic.  There  was 
a  horrible  bellowing,  the  cracked  bass  trumpeting  of  angry  cattle,  and 
the  barn  floor  resounded  like  kettledrums  to  the  rumble  of  hoofs. 
— The  bull's  got  loose  and  he's  goring  the  oxen,  Cheswell  shouted. 

No  one  dared  to  go  in.  The  whole  barn  sounded  in  a  state  of  stam- 
pede. Above  the  stamping  and  the  moaning  there  came  the  shriek  of 
tearing  and  rending  wood  and  a  deeper  crash  and  scramble.  The  bull 
had  chased  an  ox  over  the  hatch  of  the  manure  hole  and  they  had 
fallen  through,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  There  was  another  tearing  and 
rending  and  the  ox  burst  through  the  slab  sides  of  the  barn  cellar  and 
ran  toward  the  high  knoll  above  the  brook  due  west  of  the  Hive.  With 
a  bellow  of  brass  Prince  Albert  was  at  its  heels  in  hot  pursuit.  Suddenly 
and  unnoticed  until  she  was  well  away,  Lili  kicked  off  her  slippers, 
hiked  up  her  gown  and  began  running  as  swift  as  a  deer  after  Prince 
Albert.  She  was  quickly  lost  in  the  sun. 

Old  Peter  Baldwin,  his  hair  disheveled  and  his  eyes  filled  with  sleep, 
came  out  of  the  Hive  with  his  old  green  baize  coat  over  his  nightshirt. 
He  had  one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on.  — Wah-what  happened?  he  said 
in  his  excited  stutter. 

— The  bull  and  the  ox  had  a  fight  in  the  barn,  someone  answered. 

With  a  disgusted  look  Baldwin  started  into  the  house,  stopped, 
turned  back  as  an  afterthought  and  asked,  — Wah  .  .  .  which  come 
out  ahead? 

Because  of  the  excitement  and  undercurrent  of  hysteria,  this  re- 
mark let  loose  a  wave  of  wild  laughter.  Cheswell  collapsed  and  rolled 
on  the  ground  with  glee  and  one  of  the  older  religious  disputants 
jumped  in  his  agitation  from  the  island  in  the  brook  to  the  bank, 
missed  by  two  feet  and  fell  on  his  backside  in  the  water.  Cheswell  was 
now  like  an  epileptic,  his  laughter  so  intense  that  it  choked  him,  and 
he  held  onto  his  stomach  and  gasped  for  air. 

The  tides  of  laughter  eddied  out  and  the  people  began  to  shade  their 
eyes,  trying  to  look  past  the  sun  over  the  hill.  Some  of  the  men  began 
to  walk  towards  it,  saying  nothing  but  wearing  the  set  look  of  a  rescue 
party. 

Then  up  from  the  back  slope  of  the  knoll  came  Prince  Albert.  He 
stood  for  a  majestic  moment  at  the  crown,  snorting  and  pawing  the 
ground.  The  rescue  party  wavered  and  stood  still.  The  Prince  was 
beautiful  in  the  sunset,  his  horns  gleamed  like  brass  and  his  coat  was 
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like  ivory.  He  shook  his  head  and  began  to  prance  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  barn.  On  his  back  was  Lili,  her  hair  flying  free,  gold  topping 
the  gleaming  brass;  her  legs,  bare  to  the  seat,  gleaming  white  against 
the  bull's  flanks.  The  men  cheered.  Lili  arched  her  back  and  guided  the 
bull  with  her  knees  right  up  to  the  barn  door. 

Everyone  ran  in  triumph  to  the  great  beast,  touching  him  for  new 
proof  of  conquest.  Lili  looked  around  for  Edgar  and  raised  her  arms 
to  him  with  a  proud  smile,  wanting  to  be  lifted  down.  With  a  snarl  on 
his  face  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  went  into  the  house. 

It  was  Cheswell  who  lifted  her  down  and  his  wife  who  handed  her 
her  slippers.  She  leaned  casually  against  Cheswell  as  she  shook  out 
her  dress  and  put  her  slippers  on.  George  offered  his  arm.  — May  I 
escort  you  to  the  meeting?  he  said.  — Although  I  feel  it  will  be  an 
anticlimax  after  the  bouleversement  in  the  barn. 

The  cabal  against  Lili  was  broken. 


Chapter 
Three 


Nature  at  the  Farm  was  still  spelt  and  felt  with  a  capital.  They  knew 
now  of  its  malevolence,  its  monstrosities  of  birth,  its  callous  death- 
dealing  frosts  and  storms,  but  they  thought  of  its  terrors  as  its  errors 
and  propitiated  its  rude  advances.  If  a  weed  flowered  it  was  plucked 
from  the  seeded  ground  and  replanted  on  the  edge  of  the  plowed  land. 
If  the  squirrels  came  and  ate  the  corn  an  extra  row  was  planted  on  the 
outside  for  them  and  not  counted  in  the  reckoning  of  the  crop  and 
left  no  sense  of  loss.  There  were  no  firearms  on  the  place  and  the  quail 
came  from  the  woods  to  be  fed  every  morning.  The  dog  and  the  cats 
had  nothing  to  fight  about  and  did  not  have  to  work  off  the  indignity 
of  human  blows  on  each  other.  And  in  June  the  balm  of  sweet  air 
came  between  their  skins  and  their  garments  of  homespun  and  calico. 
The  heavy  plowing  and  planting  were  done,  the  seeds  had  put  forth 
their  pledges  and  rose  petals  were  dropping  on  the  compost  piles.  The 
World  was  on  their  doorstep,  knocking  .  .  .  avid  to  see  if  it  were 
true  that  the  Fourierists  were  harshly  regimented  into  doing  what  they 
should  .   .  .  and  deplorably  free  to  do  what  they  should  not. 

A  fete  was  to  be  held  in  the  pine  grove,  in  a  great  dish  of  earth  with 
a  green  grass  base  and  a  brown  rim  of  pine  needles.  Amelia  Russell 
had  been  trusted  again  and  this  time  had  warily  shunned  the  pitfall  of 
dialogue  and  sound  effects  and  settled  for  tableaux  and  folk  dances. 
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A  fiddler  was  hired  from  Dedham,  John  Dwight  borrowed  a  cornet  to 
double  in  brass  with  his  horn  and  a  refreshment  booth  was  set  up. 
Adam  was  in  charge  of  this.  Amelia  could  never  get  him  to  dress  up  in 
a  costume,  he  danced  too  roughly  and  a  strong  arm  was  needed  to 
keep  the  milk  crocks  filled  and  bring  the  baskets  of  pie  and  cake  over 
from  the  Hive  kitchen. 

The  women  and  girls  were  given  a  holiday.  George  was  afraid  they 
were  too  much  cumbered  with  serving  like  Martha  while  the  Marys  sat 
listening  at  the  feet  of  the  messiahs. 

This  day  Christopher  Cranch  was  coming  to  the  Farm  for  a  long 
visit.  He  had  now  rejected  preaching  and  become  a  landscape  painter. 
But  he  was  still  prodigal  of  his  other  gifts  as  an  amateur. 

Lili  had  been  elected  queen  in  a  startling  reversal  from  her  former 
position  of  low  esteem.  It  might  have  been  because  she  had  the  best 
wardrobe  or  some  such  crass  standard  as  that  but  it  was  unanimous 
and  she  was  very  happy  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  had  been  given  a  role  in  the  pageant 
and  he  was  very  unhappy  about  it.  Sophia  was  provoked  at  him  when 
she  saw  him  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  driveway  waiting  for  the  guests 
to  arrive.  He  still  wore  his  high  boots,  blue  smock  and  ragged  straw 
hat. 

— Hurry  up  to  the  house  and  change,  George,  she  ordered. 
— They'll  be  here  any  moment. 

— What  for?  I've  just  changed  everything  from  my  hide  on  out. 

— Surely  you're  not  going  to  appear  at  the  celebration  in  those  boots 
and  that  hat? 

— Of  course  I  am. 

— You  mean  you're  going  around  putting  on  airs  all  afternoon? 

George  looked  at  her  with  injured  dignity.  — Putting  on  airs?  Why 
the  opposite  is  true,  my  dear  Sophy.  Here  I  am  just  a  simple  work- 
man dressed  in  a  clean  practical  outfit  for  my  duties. 

— It's  putting  on  airs,  George,  and  you  know  it.  You  are  shamefully 
dramatizing  yourself,  strutting  about  as  a  symbol  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  Everybody  will  see  through  that.  Now  stop  posing  and  go  over 
and  put  on  your  black  suit  before  the  Concord  people  get  here. 

— No.  I  wouldn't  wear  it  for  God  Almighty  and  I'm  not  going  to 
put  it  on  for  Bronson  Alcott  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

— And  what  about  the  farmers  all  here  in  their  best  broadcloths? 
What  a  fool  you'll  look  to  them. 
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It  had  just  enough  truth  in  it  to  be  very  cutting  to  George.  But  he 
was  stubborn  about  little  things  like  this  and  now  he  wouldn't  change 
his  clothes  come  hell  or  high  water.  Sophia  could  see  the  set  look  com- 
ing over  his  face. 

— At  least  your  good  trousers,  George,  she  pleaded. 

He  pulled  apart  his  smock  and  showed  her  that  he  had  already  put 
them  on. 

— Now  I  know  you  have  attired  yourself  in  a  costume. 

— I  don't  see  the  harm,  Sophia.  What  if  I  do  want  to  pose?  Why 
can't  I  pose?  All  right,  I'm  going  to  pose  as  a  hornyhanded  son  of  toil 
in  a  blue  smock. 

— I  should  think  just  this  once  you  would  strive  for  something  more 
elevating.  At  least  pull  your  trousers  out  and  cover  those  boot  tops. 

George  pettishly  pulled  his  pants  out  of  his  boot  tops  and  strapped 
them  underneath  his  soles.  He  looked  at  them  a  moment  and  said,  — It 
does  look  a  little  more  elevating,  Sophy.  Is  that  what  they  mean  when 
they  say  you  can  lift  yourself  with  your  bootstraps? 

— Here  comes  Mr.  Parker.  You  can  save  your  puns  for  a  more 
appreciative  audience.  Now  turn  around  and  let  me  look  you  over 
again. 

George  turned  obediently  around  while  Sophia  surveyed  him  with 
the  glass  she  wore  hanging  from  her  neck,  lorgnette  fashion.  His 
smock  had  become  disarranged  when  he  fixed  his  trousers  and  it 
puckered  over  his  hip.  She  pulled  it  up  and  extracted  a  bulky,  paper- 
covered  and  dog-eared  book. 

— Since  when  do  simple  practical  farmers  carry  copies  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  their  hip  pockets? 

— I  find  that  reciting  it  during  milking  time  puts  the  cow  in  a  very 
salutary  mood.  Is  that  impractical? 

She  took  the  book  and  held  it  prominently  in  her  hand  as  the 
Parkers  came  up  the  drive.  Sophia  and  Lydia,  Parker's  shy  and  pretty 
wife,  began  to  walk  over  to  the  grove.  Parker  looked  George  over  ad- 
miringly. — How  do  you  do  it?  Lydia  would  have  a  fit  if  I  dressed  like 
that. 

He  snatched  the  hat  from  George  and  put  it  on.  George  grabbed 
it  back.  — No,  he  said.  — I"m  in  the  pageant. 

— Ah,  I  see  Amelia  Russell  is  wearing  the  pants  in  your  household. 

— She's  an  utter  fool,  said  George  gloomily. 

At  that  moment,  by  a  charming  coincidence,  Amelia  dashed  out  of 
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the  door  of  the  Hive.  Her  short,  stubby  arms  were  loaded  with  cos- 
tumes, her  mouth  held  a  packet  of  pins  and  on  her  head  was  a  home- 
made version  of  a  jester's  cap  and  bells.  She  teetered  down  the  stone 
steps  to  the  road,  came  over  to  George,  threw  something  at  him  from 
the  pile  on  her  arm.  Through  clenched  teeth  and  a  mouthful  of  pins 
she  made  some  indescribable  noises  which  seemed  to  have  the  dynamic 
meter  of  a  command.  She  pulled  from  her  arm  a  chaplet  of  yellow 
roses,  dropped  it  clumsily  on  the  ground  and  began  running  over  to 
the  grove. 

George  gingerly  held  up  her  gift.  It  was  a  rough  bag,  with  the  top 
cut  off  on  a  bias.  It  was  stiff  with  gilt  paint  and  broad  stripes  of  lamp- 
black. — I  didn't  know  we  were  going  to  have  a  sack  race,  he  said 
innocently. 

— Sack  race,  my  foot,  said  Parker.  — Fortunately,  I  can  translate 
her  directions  for  you  because  my  wife  is  more  domesticated  than 
yours  and  her  words  of  wisdom  are  always  strained  through  a  paper 
of  pins.  That  is  a  costume,  George,  a  royal  tiger  skin,  and  you  are 
to  be  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies.  Parker  picked  up  the  rose  crown 
from  the  road  and  scaled  it  like  a  horseshoe  over  the  top  of  George's 
straw. 

— How  can  I  get  it  on?  asked  George  disgustedly.  — Amelia  is  the 
limit. 

— There  are  holes  in  the  bottom  for  you  to  thrust  your  brawny  legs 
through.  On  top,  this  button  holds  the  whole  contraption  up  on  one 
shoulder.  The  other  will  be  magnificently  bare.  I  think  she's  got 
Oberon  confused  with  Hercules  but  I  know  you  can  combine  both 
roles  superbly. 

George  opened  the  sack  and  looked  dubiously  down  at  the  leg  holes. 
— I'll  never  make  it,  not  with  these  heavy  pants  on. 

— Pants  on  the  king  of  the  fairies?  You'll  have  to  strip  to  your  pelt 
for  this  performance.  Was  this  properly  advertised,  George?  There's 
many  a  county  fair  that  would  snap  you  up  for  an  attraction. 

— Good  Lord,  does  she  expect  me  to  put  this  on  here  and  walk  up 
the  road  barelegged? 

— Put  it  on  in  the  woods,  man.  Don't  spoil  the  effect  with  a  prema- 
ture appearance. 

George  rolled  up  the  sack  and  thrust  it  angrily  under  his  arm.  They 
began  to  walk  up  to  the  grove.  Parker  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
workshop.  He  could  hear  the  hiss  of  steam  and  the  thump  of  the  press. 
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— I  thought  you  were  shutting  everything  down  for  the  festival,  he 
saiu. 

— Oh,  we  have  a  demon  printer  in  there.  We  can't  get  him  away 
from  the  shop.  I  don't  know  what  lie's  up  to  but  he  seems  to  work 
twice  as  hard  when  everyone  else  is  off  somewhere. 

— Buttcrficld? 

— No,  it's  that  fellow  Gray.  You  know,  the  new  couple. 

— The  husband  of  the  lady  with  the  charming  tournure. 

— He'd  warm  her  tournure  if  he  knew  she  was  going  to  dance  up 
there  today.  It's  just  as  well  he's  occupied  where  he  is. 

Some  carriages  and  teams  were  beginning  to  roll  in  now.  George 
waved  them  on  up  the  hill.  There  were  people  from  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge and  neighboring  farmers  stiff  in  their  Sunday  best  with  their 
wagons  full  of  urchins.  George  kept  turning  his  head  anxiously  as  he 
walked,  scanning  all  the  people  riding  by.  He  was  interested  to  see  if 
Mr.  Emerson  would  come  after  all. 

— When  is  the  paper  coming  out?  asked  Parker. 

— The  first  issue  is  dated  the  fourteenth. 

— And  you  have  decided  on  the  name  finally,  I  hear.  The  Porringer, 
Food  for  Babes,  isn't  it? 

George  struggled  to  keep  Parker  from  getting  a  rise  out  of  him. 
— The  Harbinger,  he  said  tersely. 

— The  Harbinger,  repeated  Parker  solemnly.  — One  who  announces 
another's  approach.  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  George? 

— Would  you  have  us  Egomites?  answered  George.  — This  is  the 
organ  of  the  collective  man. 

— That  leaves  Emerson  out.  He  preserves  his  individuality  with 
maidenly  asceticism. 

— Oh  no,  said  George  confidently.  — This  is  the  very  thing  that  will 
get  him  in.  I  think  he  begged  off  before  for  fear  of  losing  his  power  of 
utterance  here.  I  know  that  was  Hawthorne's  real  complaint.  Now  they 
will  both  see  that  we  have  not  only  the  words  but  a  press  to  print  them 
with  and  a  paper  to  spread  them  with.  They're  spending  half  their  time 
these  days  wheedling  and  arguing  with  recalcitrant  publishers. 

— Why  are  you  so  impressed  by  these  literary  personalities,  George? 
Even  after  they  dilute  the  wine  of  Transcendentalism  with  Walden 
water. 

George  shrugged  calmly.  — I  am  not  the  man  Emerson  is  and  I 
admit  it.  If  he  were  our  King  David,  our  sayings  would  be  psalms  and 
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his  presence  here  would  take  the  heart  out  of  our  critics  as  David's 
harp  played  the  devil  out  of  old  King  Saul. 

— That's  very  good,  George.  Why  don't  you  try  the  pulpit  again 
some  Sunday?  Preach  a  sermon  for  me. 

— Because  the  people  around  here  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
religion  is  an  invention  of  the  priests. 

— Yes,  said  Parker  sarcastically.  — And  hunger  is  the  invention  of 
the  butcher. 

— We  wouldn't  know,  said  George.  — We're  vegetarians. 

John  Dwight,  who  was  to  lead  the  band,  looked  carefully  around  at 
the  people  now  gathered  on  the  slope  of  the  amphitheater.  At  last  he 
got  a  frenzied  wave  from  Amelia,  who  was  rushing  about,  in  supposed 
concealment,  making  the  bushes  shake  and  rustle  as  if  they  were 
caught  in  a  hurricane.  He  raised  the  cornet  and  played  the  call  from 
the  Leonore  Overture  and  the  pageant  was  on. 

Mrs.  Shaw  seized  her  husband  in  panic  as  her  small  boy,  aged  five, 
came  padding  coyly  into  the  arena.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  was  dressed 
scantily  as  Puck  in  a  breechclout  and  a  wreath.  In  his  little  hand  was 
a  wand.  On  the  end  of  the  wand  was  a  hook.  The  hook  was  linked  into 
an  iron  ring  in  the  tender  nostrils  of  the  great  white  bull.  She  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint  as  Prince  Albert's  spreading  horns,  entwined 
with  ropes  of  daisies,  swung  from  side  to  side,  and  young  Robert 
swerved  in  unconcern  out  of  reach  without  losing  his  grip  on  the 
baton. 

Lili  was  perched,  demurely  sidesaddle,  on  the  Prince's  back.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  white  satin  bodice,  snipped  from  her  wedding  gown, 
and  a  full,  foamy  ballet  skirt  of  white  tulle.  Up  from  a  narrow  band 
around  her  head  came  two  slender  swaying  antennae  of  copper. 

Frank  Shaw,  who  was  not  a  man  of  little  faith,  comforted  his  wife. 
He  pointed  to  the  insolent  squirrels  watching  the  show  from  between 
people's  feet  and  the  wild  rabbit  peeking  from  the  blackberry  bush.  A 
quick  bird  flew  down  and  began  picking  at  some  berries  woven  into 
Prince  Albert's  fragrant  yoke. 

Lili  vaulted  lightly  to  the  ground.  She  was  wearing  dancing  slippers 
and  her  skirt  was  daringly  close  to  her  knees.  To  the  rapturous  mur- 
murs of  the  teen-age  girls  she  made  two  or  three  twirls.  Then  she 
turned  to  Prince  Albert  and  with  an  imperious  wave  of  her  bare  arm 
commanded  him  to  lie  down.  He  stood  there  regarding  her  dumbly 
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with  his  biii,  sad  eyes  and  then  resumed  munching  00  his  Bond  decora- 
tions. She  went  to  his  side  and  pushed  him  heavily  downward  but  he 
stood  stock-still.  Finally  she  threw  a  shapely  leg  over  his  rump  and 
bore  down  With  all  of  her  weight  He  settled  slowly  and  massively  into 
a  bed  of  clover.  Lili  sat  regally  on  his  back  and  clapped  queenly  hands 
to  summon  her  court. 

In  back  of  the  screen  of  bushes  Amelia  was  puffing  like  a  steam 
engine,  pulling  and  tugging  at  the  costumes  of  her  tots.  At  this  cue  she 
whispered  hoarse  directions  into  all  of  their  ears,  gave  a  final  warning 
thump  to  their  bottoms  and  sent  them  on  their  way. 

Out  gamboled  Peaseblossom,  Cobweb,  Moth  and  Mustardseed  and 
a  small  boy  from  Canada  named  Cameron  who  had  a  full  suit  of  kilts 
and  had  insisted  on  wearing  them  over  all  objections. 

Once  on  the  greensward  they  danced  a  minuet,  a  french  quadrille 
and  a  tarantelle  to  the  squeaking  fiddle  and  the  warbling  flute,  with 
the  anguished  shouts  of  Amelia  of  Right  foot,  left  foot,  bow,  bow  and 
turn  around  .  .  .  coming  from  the  shrubbery. 

Young  Master  Cameron  capped  the  climax  with  a  Highland  fling 
which  he  deftly  encored  into  a  sword  dance. 

They  bowed  to  the  applause  and  the  children  ran  off  to  their 
mummies  for  a  hug  but  Lili  couldn't  get  Prince  Albert  off  the  stage. 
She  pulled  and  tugged  at  him  and  whispered  harsh  words  into  his  ears 
but  he  chomped  away,  settled  for  the  day. 

— Never  mind,  bellowed  Amelia.  — Get  off,  get  off!  The  next  inter- 
lude was  about  to  begin  and  Amelia  could  not  hold  its  forces  in  check 
any  longer.  This  was  to  be  the  older  boys.  They  were  garbed  as  the 
clowns  Quince,  Snug,  Flute,  Snout  and  Starveling,  two  of  each.  Charles 
Newcomb  had  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  appear  as  Bottom  the  weaver. 
He  had  wanted  to  be  Oberon  and  he  was  making  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
for  Amelia.  She  had  spent  weeks  contriving  him  an  ass's  head  but  he 
refused  to  put  it  on,  not  caring  to  disarrange  his  carefully  tousled  love- 
locks, and  she  had  to  tolerate  his  carrying  it  on  his  arm,  like  a  knight 
with  his  helmet. 

John  Dwight  took  up  his  resonant  lazy  booby  of  a  horn  and  began 
to  play  mule  music.  The  violin  scratched  a  lurching,  awkward  figure 
and  Christopher  Cranch  made  some  deep  wet  gurgles  in  the  low 
register  of  his  flute.  The  clowns  jumped  and  leaped  from  behind  the 
bush,  turning  imperfect  but  non-crippling  cartwheels.  Amelia  made  an 
anguished  grab  for  a  boy  they  called  Crazy  Barlow.  He  was  dressed  as 
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the  Court  Fool  and  was  only  to  appear  in  the  final  scene.  He  could  not 
be  trusted  out  of  arm's  reach  for  more  than  three  minutes  on  end.  But 
he  eluded  her  and  pranced  out  with  the  others  and  they  began  a  pro- 
gram of  tumbling  and  gymnastics  that  Charles  Dana  had  taught  them 
right  out  of  a  big  book  written  in  German. 

Over  at  the  refreshment  table  were  some  distinguished  guests.  Mr. 
Alcott  had  arrived  from  Concord  and  brought  Mr.  Charles  Lane,  the 
English  Transcendentalist,  with  him.  From  this  vantage  point  the  fete 
could  be  well  observed.  It  was  shady  and  Mr.  Alcott  was  very  hot  after 
his  long  ride.  Mr.  Alcott's  throat  was  too  dry  to  browse  unslaked  into 
the  gingerbread  and  apple  pie  spread  out  so  invitingly.  There  was  a 
cool  vat  of  milk,  unskimmed  for  the  celebration,  on  the  table.  Adam 
ladled  out  a  mug  for  Mr.  Alcott  but  he  shook  his  head.  His  associate, 
Mr.  Lane,  didn't  approve  of  drinking  milk.  To  milk  a  cow  was  robbing 
her  of  her  own  rightful  possession,  he  held,  and  Mr.  Alcott  didn't  care 
to  do  any  exploiting  while  Mr.  Lane  stood  by,  primed  for  a  sermon. 
They  got  the  sermon  anyway  and  so  Adam  reached  under  the  table  for 
a  demijohn  of  a  temperance  beverage  known  as  switchel  and  made  up 
of  any  ingredient  that  happened  to  be  left  around  the  kitchen:  old  tea, 
the  syrup  left  in  preserve  jars  after  they  had  been  emptied  of  pears  and 
plums  and  other  nondescript  juices.  Mr.  Alcott  eyed  the  switchel  with 
marked  disfavor  and  drew  from  under  his  arm,  where  it  had  been  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  copy  of  the  Liberator,  a  jug.  — I'll  drink  this,  he 
said,  — if  you  don't  mind. 

— What  is  it?  asked  Lane  suspiciously. 

— Oh,  just  some  fruit  juice  I  bought  when  we  stopped  up  the  road 
a  piece.  Just  some  apple  squeezings. 

— I  didn't  know  this  was  the  season  for  cider,  said  Lane. 

— Well,  this  is  last  season's,  said  Alcott  blandly.  — It  was  kept  over. 
It's  an  essence,  sort  of,  and  very  good  for  yellow  jaundice.  It  has  a  kind 
of  a  pleasant  tang  to  it.  I  haven't  suffered  from  jaundice  for  years  now. 

Alcott  inserted  a  forefinger  into  the  handle  of  the  jug  and  threw  it 
over  his  upper  arm  with  a  practiced  gesture.  He  poured  out  a  foamy 
mugful.  — Just  set  that  jug  under  the  table  so  that  the  horseflies  can't 
get  at  it. 

Alcott  smacked  his  lips,  favored  Adam  with  a  quick  wink  and  lit 
into  the  apple  pie  with  both  hands. 

George  at  length  caught  sight  of  them  and  came  over  to  the  table 
with  both  hands  outstretched  in  the  heartiest  of  welcomes.  Alcott 
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deftly  shifted  his  slab  of  pie  and  shook  hands.  George  was  partieularly 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Lane  there.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  Mr.  Lane, 
who  had  financed  Alcott'fl  experiment  at  Lruitlands,  joining  up  with 
them  at  Brook  Farm. 

— I've  always  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lane,  said  George  flatter- 
ingly, — if  you  were  the  translator  of  Madame  de  Gcrmound's  book, 
The  Phalanstery? 

— Curious  that  you  ask  mc  that. 

— It's  by  far  the  best  rendering  of  Fourier,  I  think,  from  an  emo- 
tional point  of  view.  Brisbane  himself  agrees  with  me  on  that. 

— It  was  a  labor  of  love,  dear  sir.  But  how  did  you  know  it  was  I? 

— From  your  Pamphlet  of  the  Fourth  Dispensation  that  Mr.  Alcott 
sent  me.  You  used  that  as  your  introduction. 

— Ah,  yes.  That  gave  the  dodge  away,  didn't  it? 

— You  are  indeed  an  artful  dodger,  Mr.  Lane,  signing  your  book  By 
a  Young  English  Lady. 

— What  could  be  more  anonymous  than  a  young  English  lady? 

George  laughed  pleasantly  at  this,  started  to  take  a  sip  of  milk,  re- 
membered Mr.  Lane's  well-known  scruples  and  set  down  the  mug 
with  an  expression  of  distaste. 

— Then  you  must  feel  quite  at  home  here  in  a  Fourier  settlement, 
Mr.  Lane. 

Lane  looked  up  at  him  solemnly.  He  shook  his  head.  — I  can't  quite 
say  that,  Mr.  Ripley.  Not  quite. 

George  raised  questioning  eyebrows. 

— It  seems  to  be  a  little  too  aujgeknbpjt,  said  Lane. 

He  turned  to  Adam  and  translated  politely.  — Unbuttoned,  you 
know. 

— We  like  gaiety  here,  said  George.  — We  believe  in  the  superiority 
of  joy  to  sorrow. 

— So  do  I.  But  what  is  to  make  us  joyful?  This  dram  of  milk  filched 
from  an  innocent  cow,  this  groaning  board,  dancing  and  merrymaking? 
Look  at  the  gowns  the  ladies  are  wearing.  Cotton  from  slaves,  wool 
from  exploited  sheep.  And  this  great  building  you  are  spending  so 
much  money  on.  We  had  better  live  in  caves  and  log  huts  than  to  be 
surrounded  by  modes  which  flaunt  the  very  evils  of  which  we  wish  to 
rid  mankind. 

George  was  considerably  dashed  by  this  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
festivities.  — Then  you  think  we  have  already  failed? 
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— No,  said  Mr.  Lane.  — I  think  you  personally  have  been  faithful 
to  every  ray  of  light  which  has  shone  on  your  path.  But  to  desert  a  full 
and  complete  reform  is  to  throw  a  log  across  one's  own  track.  You 
have  tried  to  build  up  conditions  so  superior  that  all  kinds  of  men  de- 
sire to  flock  into  them.  As  for  myself  .  .  . 

— Yes,  Mr.  Lane.  You  have  seen  a  cloven  hoof. 

Lane  put  a  friendly  hand  on  George's  arm.  — If  you  were  to  point 
toward  conditions  still  more  progressive,  still  more  vital,  still  more 
loveful,  I  would  fly  here.  Backward  I  dare  not  go.  Even  to  look  back- 
wards is  to  be  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt  ...  to  be  petrified  into  a 
piece  of  backward  and  contemptible  history. 

— We  may  have  cut  too  wide  a  path,  said  George,  — and  from  too 
common  ground.  We  seem  to  walk  in  circles.  But  even  then  our 
pilgrims  have  rocks  beneath  their  feet  and  I  see  no  harm  in  letting 
them  dance  the  blood  away  if  they  can. 

Lane  tapped  his  narrow  chest  lightly.  — I  would  be  a  plank  in  any 
narrow  way  over  which  others  could  find  a  smoother  passage  to  a  new 
life.  If  I  could  but  imagine  a  better  place  anywhere,  I  would  instantly 
explore  and  test  it. 

— Oh,  by  the  way,  said  Alcott,  — Waldo  had  planned  to  come  but 
Mr.  Samuel  Ward  came  to  see  him  and  he  couldn't  get  away.  He  gave 
me  a  message  for  Mr.  Newcomb. 

George  looked  down  into  the  arena.  Newcomb  was  standing  stiffly 
apart  from  the  tumblers.  George  waved  his  arms  over  his  head,  trying 
to  attract  his  attention.  Lili  saw  this  but  Newcomb  did  not  and  she 
came  running  up  the  hill  to  George.  He  told  her  it  had  been  Newcomb 
he  wanted  but  asked  her  to  stay  a  bit  and  have  some  refreshment. 
— Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  dear  friends  from  Concord. 

— Oh,  is  this  Mr.  Emerson?  said  Lili,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Alcott. 

— No,  said  George.  Almost,  he  felt  like  saying. 

— Some  misguided  people  call  me  his  alter  ego,  said  Alcott,  bowing 
over  her  hand  with  great  gallantry. 

Mr.  Lane  was  more  reserved.  — Friend  Emerson  does  not  act  on 
universal  grounds  such  as  Mr.  Alcott. 

By  this  time  George  had  caught  Newcomb's  eye  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  them. 

— You  know,  said  Alcott,  — Emerson  still  considers  Newcomb  a 
genius.  And  all  from  the  single  article  he  wrote  for  the  Dial. 

When  he  said  Dial,  Lili's  ear  became  very  sensitive.  Without  even 
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looking  at  Adam,  she  held  out  her  mug.  He  slyly  filled  it  with  hard 
cider  and  she  drank  it  thirstily  down,  hardly  noticing. 

— I  didn't  care  for  it,  said  George.  — There  was  something  very 
degrading  at  the  end,  where  the  cra/ed  man  in  his  Grecian  robes  stabs 
the  boy  through  the  breast  as  a  human  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the 
Forest  God.  It  was  far  too  panicky  for  me.  I'd  rather  be  suckled  than 
bled  on  a  creed  outworn. 

— He  is  a  poet,  no  doubt,  said  Alcott. 

Lili  turned  and  watched  Newcomb  coming  up  the  slope.  So  he  was 
the  poet.  He  looked  so  silly  with  his  ass's  head  on  his  arm.  She  won- 
dered how  he  would  talk  if  she  confronted  him.  She  could  not  be  sure 
until  she  had  heard  him  talk. 

— No  one  says  anything  about  the  Dial  any  more,  said  Alcott  sadly. 

Adam  spoke  up  in  a  loud  voice.  — The  bawdy  hand  of  the  Dial  is 
on  the  prick  of  noon. 

— Adam,  said  George,  — that's  enough  of  that.  I  warned  you. 

— It's  from  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Ripley.  What's  wrong  with  that? 

— Give  me  another  drink,  please,  said  Lili.  She  reached  out  her 
hand  and  was  suddenly  surprised  to  find  the  mug  awfully  heavy,  so 
heavy  she  could  not  hold  it  steady.  With  a  sidelong  glance  at  George 
and  the  rest,  who  were  fortunately  watching  Newcomb,  Adam  slung 
the  jug  over  his  arm  and  prepared  to  give  Lili  another  shot  of  hard 
cider.  She  could  not  hold  the  mug  properly  under  it  and  he  took  her 
hand  and  held  it  while  he  poured. 

Lili  felt  a  swinging,  dizzy  sensation.  Adam's  hand  felt  wonderful  on 
her.  She  let  it  stay  there.  Doubts  were  rising.  The  dial.  He  said  the 
dial  too.  And  when  his  hand  touched  her,  she  began  to  spin. 

Newcomb,  true  to  type,  ignored  the  men  when  he  got  to  the  table 
and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Lili,  kissing  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  — Fanny  Elssler,  you  look  like  Fanny  Elssler  dancing  Giselle,  he 
murmured  in  throbbing  tones.  — You  are  her  incarnation,  her  holier 
spirit.  And  to  think  that  once  I  thought  you  vile.  Now,  dearest  Saint, 
I  will  put  your  picture  on  my  wall  between  blessed  St.  Francis  and 
Loyola,  to  venerate  and  adore. 

Lili  whirled  around  in  alarm.  Some  drops  from  her  cup  slopped  over 
Newcomb's  head.  — Ah,  he  said  rapturously.  — The  baptism  of 
beauty. 

He  touched  the  drops  with  his  finger  tips  and  brought  them  to  his 
mouth  to  kiss  them.  But  when  he  tasted  them  he  made  a  wry  face. 
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— You  got  wine  up  here?  he  demanded  of  Adam  in  a  flat  voice. 
— Where  did  that  come  from? 

George  gave  them  both  a  startled  look.  Alcott  coughed  slightly. 
— They  seem  to  be  completely  Elizabethan  in  their  revels  down 
yonder,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  pageant. 

Indeed  they  were.  It  had  become  a  rout.  Crazy  Barlow  had  been 
capering  around  the  gymnasts,  knocking  them  off  balance  and  pinch- 
ing the  backsides  of  the  bowed  and  weighted  understanders.  The 
crowd,  thinking  that  it  was  part  of  the  show,  roared  with  laughter  at 
him.  Crazy  was  becoming  the  star  of  the  affair,  giving  himself  a  part 
much  funnier  than  the  Bard  had  ever  written  for  his  jesters.  Finally, 
while  the  tumblers  were  arranging  themselves  in  a  grouping  that  would 
have  shamed  the  punishment  of  Laocoon,  someone's  shirt  ripped.  The 
sound  was  to  Crazy  Barlow  like  the  smell  of  blood  to  a  hungry  beast. 
He  found  the  torn  shirt  among  the  writhing  bodies  and  ripped  off  a 
whole  sleeve.  Young  Colburn,  his  victim,  ripped  Barlow's  frail  bastings 
and  then  all  of  the  boys  began  joyously  ripping  at  each  other,  kicking 
and  biting  and  rolling  over  the  ground  in  a  battle  royal. 

John  Dwight  was  quick  for  his  cue  and  he  caught  up  his  cornet  and 
began  to  play  all  that  he  could  remember  of  the  storm  scene  from 
Beethoven's  Pastoral.  Cranch  blew  some  wild  runs  and  arpeggios  on 
his  flute.  The  fiddle  sawed  out  a  jig  and  Adam  picked  up  two  big  pot 
covers  and  slammed  them  together  at  the  end  of  every  musical  phrase. 

Marianne  Dwight  held  Amelia  tightly  with  her  arms  locked  behind 
her,  trying  to  calm  her  down.  Amelia  was  ready  to  go  in  there  and 
fight  herself,  ready  to  lay  them  all  low  with  rights  and  lefts  from  her 
outraged  fists.  — John's  covering  it,  Marianne  kept  saying.  — They'll 
think  it's  the  best  part  of  the  show. 

The  boys  began  to  tire  and  John  signaled  to  his  little  band  for  a 
chord  in  G  and  the  gladiators  trotted  docilely  off  the  arena  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  where  Amelia  was  waiting  for  them  with  homi- 
cidal intentions. 

There  was  now  to  be  an  entr'acte  solo  by  Mr.  Cranch.  He  went  into 
the  center  of  the  amphitheater  carrying  his  guitar.  With  his  curly  head 
and  beard  bowed  over  his  graceful  instrument,  he  sang  Where'er  You 
Walk  in  a  beautiful  baritone,  looking  down  at  the  rags  and  tatters  still 
left  on  the  field  of  battle. 

— Heavens,  said  Amelia,  clutching  her  heart.  — Where's  Mr.  Rip- 
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ley?  He's  on  next  and  I  know  he's  forgotten  and  wandered  off  some- 
where. 

— He'll  be  here,  said  Marianne,  but  she  looked  around  nervously 
too. 

— He'll  never  get  his  costume  on,  moaned  Amelia,  — and  I'm  sure 
I  can't  help  him  with  it. 

— Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Cranch  to  do  something  while  we  locate  him? 
said  Marianne. 

— Yes,  said  Amelia  breathlessly.  — Merciful  heaven,  never  again, 
never  again.  She  held  her  hand  above  her  eyes  and  scanned  the  woods 
for  George  like  an  Indian  on  a  hunting  party.  — I  hope  I  won't  see  him 
at  the  wrong  time.  I  don't  dare  go  looking  for  him  while  he's  changing. 

Marianne  held  a  quick  conference  with  Mr.  Cranch  and  he  readily 
agreed  to  prolong  his  bit.  He  had  no  other  Elizabethan  songs  in  his 
repertoire  but  he  thought  it  would  be  very  appropriate  if  he  made 
some  of  the  bird  calls  and  animal  sounds  of  a  midsummer  night  in  the 
woods  around  Stratford.  This  he  did  with  great  artistry,  drawing  out 
as  long  as  he  could  the  voices  of  the  dove,  the  cuckoo  and  the  night- 
ingale. 

Amelia  spotted  George  up  on  the  hill  by  the  refreshment  table.  — I 
see  him,  she  told  Marianne,  — and  he  isn't  even  dressed.  Get  Mr. 
Cranch  to  do  another  turn. 

— But  what  can  he  do  now,  Amelia?  said  Marianne. 

— Anything.  Just  to  keep  the  pot  a-b'iling.  She  darted  away  and 
then  came  back.  — Tell  him,  Marianne,  that  Amelia  Russell  says  that 
his  versatility  amounts  to  universality. 

Marianne  conveyed  the  message  to  Cranch.  Because  of  the  emer- 
gency, he  cast  the  sequence  of  history  to  the  winds  and  began  his 
masterpiece,  the  choo-choo  train  effect. 

Adam  was  now  leaning  on  the  table,  resting  on  his  hands  spread 
wide  apart.  Lili  put  hers  beside  one  of  them  and  found  the  contact 
rather  thrilling.  — Why  don't  you  talk,  little  boy?  she  said.  — I  want 
to  hear  you  talk. 

Adam  held  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  nodded  his  head  at  George. 

Lili  pulled  demandingly  at  George's  sleeve.  — Why  can't  this  boy 
talk?  she  said  a  little  uncertainly.  — Make  him  talk,  Mr.  Ripley. 

But  before  George  could  bring  this  situation  into  focus  there  was  a 
tremendous  crashing  in  the  underbrush,  drowning  out  completely  the 
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manifold  thunder  of  the  runaway  train.  It  was  Amelia,  sneaking  up 
behind  them.  — You're  on,  Mr.  Ripley!  she  bellowed.  — Put  on  your 
skin,  you're  on! 

George  ducked  as  quickly  as  he  could  into  some  friendly  cover. 

Parker  thought  he  had  never  spent  a  more  enjoyable  afternoon  in 
all  his  born  days  and  he  was  licking  his  chops  in  anticipation  of  the 
best  joke  still  to  come,  the  Grand  Finale,  Procession  of  Oberon  and 
His  Court. 

John  Dwight  outdid  himself  on  the  next  fanfare.  First,  he  played  the 
Eroica  theme  in  two  different  keys  on  the  horn  and  then  he  caught  up 
the  cornet  without  missing  a  beat  and  played  a  trumpet  voluntary  from 
Handel. 

Parker  braced  himself,  tightening  his  belly  against  a  gust  of  laughter 
as  he  saw  George  step  somewhat  bashfully  from  behind  a  small  but 
fuzzy  fir  tree.  The  royal  procession  had  dwindled  to  one  small  boy  and 
girl  whom  George  held  by  the  hand.  The  others,  after  the  battle  of  the 
bastings,  were  in  no  condition  to  appear  at  court.  The  survivors  were 
young  Robert  Shaw,  whose  costume  was  so  brief  as  to  be  indivisible, 
and  a  little  blue-eyed  girl  who  had  turned  up  in  a  Dutch  dress  and  had 
been  held  in  reserve  by  Amelia  as  she  pondered  a  way  of  blending  her 
with  the  mise  en  scene. 

George  had  put  his  simulated  tiger  skin  on  over  his  regular  clothes. 
His  black  broadcloth  legs  stuck  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  sack  and 
his  farmer's  smock  from  the  top.  He  had  kept  his  straw  hat  on  and 
the  royal  wreath  was  around  its  frayed  brim. 

But  it  wasn't  funny.  George  walked  calmly  and  erectly  out  into  the 
center  of  the  arena  like  a  patient  Zeus  playing,  tongue  in  cheek,  with 
some  mortals.  They  stood  up  and  cheered.  Parker  clapped  and  shouted 
louder  than  all  the  rest. 

Crazy  Barlow  came  whirling  out  of  the  underbrush,  his  coat  in 
tatters  but  his  cap  and  bells  still  intact.  He  danced  madly  around 
George  three  times  and  then  slipped  to  his  hands  and  knees  behind 
him.  Then  little  Puck  gave  George  a  hearty  push  and  George,  taken 
by  surprise,  tumbled  over  onto  his  back  on  the  grass.  — Pig  pile, 
shouted  Crazy  Barlow,  and  little  Peaseblossom  and  Mustardseed  ran 
over  and  jumped  on  top  of  George,  followed  by  the  littlest  clowns, 
Snug  and  Starveling.  George  rolled  and  wrestled  with  them,  his  laugh- 
ter louder  than  theirs. 

For  the  second  time  Parker  turned  and  left  a  Brook  Farm  enter- 
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tainment.  Not  because  of  its  failure  this  time  but  because  he  was  a 
childless  and  a  sentimental  man  and  his  face  was  becoming  flooded 
with  hot  and  stinging  tears  of  envy. 


There  was  more  to  come  but  many  of  the  guests  left  after  the  show. 
The  farmers  had  milking  to  do  and  visiting  mothers  found  their  own 
children  getting  so  obstreperous  that  they  got  them  out  of  the  infected 
area  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Mr.  Cheswell  had  organized  a  party  to 
tour  the  Phalanstery  and  the  boys  asked  everyone  to  go  swimming 
with  them  down  to  Cow  Island. 

Marianne  Dwight  had  a  special  treat  to  offer.  Her  very  dear  friend 
Anna  Q.  Parsons  was  going  to  stay  over  and  give  one  of  her  readings 
that  night  in  the  Eyrie  parlor. 

Miss  Parsons'  readings  were  well  worth  attending.  She  would  hold 
a  folded  letter  up  to  her  forehead  without  looking  inside  and,  by 
abandoning  herself  to  psychic  impressions,  give  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  the  person  whose  penmanship  it  re- 
corded. It  was  the  inner  life  of  the  subject  that  built  up  her  audience. 
Even  a  vicarious  confession  was  good  for  the  soul  and  people  unhesi- 
tatingly gave  up  their  scripts  for  her  to  analyze  and  publicly  claimed 
them  when  the  revelations  were  over.  Marianne  was  now  collecting 
letters  from  people  all  over  the  Farm,  guests  included. 

Mr.  Lane  felt  obliged  to  leave,  taking  the  reluctant  Alcott  with  him. 
— They  are  playing  away  their  youth  in  a  miserably  joyous,  frivolous 
manner,  mourned  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  Alcott  agreed,  with  reservations. 

Up  on  the  ridge  the  refreshment  table  stood  sacked  of  its  treasure. 
There  had  been  a  sharp  run  on  the  goods  right  after  the  show  and  Lili 
had  stayed  by  Adam,  white  tulle  and  all,  and  helped  deal  out  the  free 
lunch.  She  helped  Adam  clear  and  stack  and  they  stood  now  looking 
at  the  load  to  be  carried  back.  Lili  peeked  under  the  table  for  the  mys- 
terious jug.  It  was  gone. 

— What  was  that  stuff  you  gave  me?  Was  it  wine?  she  asked. 

— Nope.  It  was  worse.  Hard  cider. 

— What  did  you  do  that  for?  Now  I  don't  dare  go  with  the  other 
people.  I  still  feel  dizzy  and  I  know  the  smell  is  on  my  breath. 

She  put  her  face  two  inches  away  from  Adam's  and  breathed  gently 
on  him.  The  sweet  fermentation  rocked  him.  It  was  like  the  warm 
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leaves  on  a  sunny  day  in  the  woods,  the  faintly  rotting  brown  oak 
leaves  which  seemed  to  have  the  hot  seminal  scent  of  the  sun  itself. 

He  did  not  answer  and  she  hit  him  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
— You're  a  very,  very  wicked  boy. 

— Everybody  says  that,  remarked  Adam  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

— You've  got  to  take  me  for  a  walk  until  I  feel  better.  I  can't  lean 
against  this  table  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  That's  the  only  reason  I 
stayed  and  helped  you,  you  know,  so  don't  flatter  yourself. 

She  began  to  stroll  into  the  forest.  She  walked  well,  handling  her 
full  skirt  with  grace,  but  once  in  a  while  she  would  give  a  slight  lurch 
and  the  briers  would  stick  out  their  thorny  fingers  and  clutch  her  gown. 
Adam  politely  disengaged  her  and  then  began  to  walk  by  her  side  as 
the  trees  got  bigger  and  more  widely  spaced  and  the  underbrush 
thinned  out. 

Then  abruptly  he  put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  said  lewdly, 
— How'd  you  like  to  go  to  Jamaica  and  learn  how  sugar  is  made? 

— What?  asked  Lili  in  alarm. 

— You  know  what  I  mean.  You  believe  in  married  folks'  ways, 
don't  you? 

Lili  drew  away  from  him,  swung  back,  brought  her  weight  all  on 
one  foot  and  knocked  him  heels  over  teakettle  into  a  blackberry  bush. 

— What's  the  matter?  asked  Adam  painfully  as  he  pulled  himself 
from  the  thorny  bed. 

— What's  the  matter?  Good  old  Lili!  Broke  to  the  saddle  so  long 
she  comes  right  up  to  the  hoss  block. 

— Where  did  you  learn  that  kind  of  talk? 

— Same  place  you  did.  From  that  big  hairy  teamster  who  delivered 
the  printing  press. 

— What  were  you  doing  with  him?  said  Adam.  — I  was  helping  him 
and  I  just  barely  heard  it. 

— I  heard  him  in  the  barn  when  I  was  feeding  his  horse.  He  talks 
like  that  all  the  time.  The  very  same  words,  it  seems.  Lili  imitated  him 
again  in  a  hard  nasal  singsong.  — She  believes  in  married  folks'  ways 
.  .  .  she  loves  kissin'  and  wrestlin'  and  hates  tight  clothes. 

She  gave  Adam  a  hearty  poke  in  the  ribs  with  her  elbow. 

Adam  walked  along  in  disgruntled  silence.  Then  he  said,  — Well, 
what's  the  matter  with  that  kind  of  talk?  You  think  you're  a  lady  or 
something?  You  think  you're  better  than  the  teamsters? 
•    — Frankly,  yes,  when  it  comes  to  that.  Teamsters  talk  a  certain  way 
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to  teamsters.  I  don't  like  it.  Maybe  I  would  if  I  were  a  teamster.  Do 
you  think  he  talks  to  his  wife  like  that?  Even  the  teamster?  Would  you 
talk  to  Mrs.  Ripley  like  that? 

— I  don't  talk  to  Mrs.  Ripley  at  all. 

— Better  you  should  sometime  than  listening  to  teamsters,  for 
heaven  sakes. 

Another  silence  for  a  while  and  Lili  said,  — What's  a  flume? 

— It's  a  narrow  channel  of  water  that  pushes  a  big  wheel  around 
and  around. 

— Why  did  you  write  me  that  sonnet?  You  know  I'm  a  married 
woman. 

— I  don't  hold  with  exclusive  attachments. 

— You're  a  wild  man,  said  Lili.  — Haven't  you  any  respect  for  mar- 
riage? 

— Marriage  is  legalized  rape.  That's  all  it  is. 

— What  do  you  know  about  marriage?  Or  rape,  either,  for  that 
matter? 

— People,  said  Adam,  — should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  under  any 
condition  the  attentions  of  persons  they  do  not  like,  under  the  cover 
of  marriage  or  anywhere  else.  Especially  women. 

— You  learned  that  like  a  parrot,  said  Lili.  — The  truth  is  that  my 
husband  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  How  could  you  think  that  I  would 
not  like  to  receive  his  attentions? 

— I  know  you  don't. 

— I  do  so! 

— No,  sir,  you  don't,  said  Adam  with  finality. 

Lili  stopped  talking.  She  realized  that  she  had  wandered  conversa- 
tionally far  away  from  home,  like  a  person  so  deep  in  thought  that  he 
walks  by  his  house  or  his  destination  and  suddenly  looks  up,  finds 
himself  lost  or  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  and  cannot  recollect  what 
got  him  there.  Lili  tried  to  think  back  at  what  she  had  said;  what  had 
involved  her  in  this  completely  unlandmarked  discussion  with  a  per- 
son she  had  never  spoken  to  before  in  her  life.  Was  it  because  he  was 
so  young  or  because  he  had  written  her  a  sonnet  or  because  he  was  the 
first  person  in  the  world  who  had  ever  come  to  her  without  any 
deviousness  or  seeing  her  father  first  and  said  that  he  wanted  her?  She 
felt  a  wave  of  gratitude  toward  him  for  his  communication,  although 
she  knew  he  was  very  wrong,  very  wicked. 

Adam  was  thinking  that  the  jig  was  up.  He  had  tried  in  quick  sue- 
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cession  corruption,  coarseness  and  cunning  and  none  of  them  had 
worked.  He  decided  to  try  to  salvage  something  by  being  jolly  and 
friendly  until  he  could  think  up  something  else. 

— Want  to  hear  a  good  joke?  It's  more  of  a  riddle,  I  guess.  How 
was  Adam  put  out  of  Eden? 

Lili  did  not  answer  this.  She  was  wondering  how  this  boy  had  been 
able  to  touch  her  so  deeply.  Why  she  was  unclosing  to  him  so. 

— He  was  snaked  out,  said  Adam  sadly. 

— Where  did  you  get  your  ideas  on  marriage,  anyway? 

— From  my  mother.  At  my  mother's  knee,  as  they  say. 

— Did  your  father  know  about  them? 

— He  didn't  even  know  about  me.  She  wouldn't  tell  him.  She  was 
lucky.  She  didn't  have  to  marry  him. 

Lili  felt  sympathy  for  him,  then  kinship.  — My  mother  was  in  that 
condition.  But  she  married  my  father. 

— Unlucky,  questioned  Adam,  — or  weak? 

— Oh,  he's  a  very  rich  man,  said  Lili.  — He  buys  her  anything  she 
wants. 

— Weak,  said  Adam  severely.  — My  mother  calls  marriage  legalized 
rape.  Did  I  say  that  before? 

— My  mother  never  talks  about  it,  said  Lili. 

— I  guess  we're  like  two  orphans,  said  Adam.  — With  our  families 
like  that.  I  knew  we  had  something  in  common. 

— Perhaps  we're  just  common,  said  Lili. 

— I  wish  the  people  around  here  would  forget  that  I  come  from 
Vermont,  said  Adam.  — They  treat  me  like  a  foreigner  sometimes. 

— What  can  a  woman  do  if  she's  not  married?  said  Lili.  — She  can't 
go  anywhere.  She  can't  get  any  money.  People  look  down  on  her. 
That's  the  way  things  are.  Women  have  just  got  to  do  the  things  their 
husbands  ask  and  keep  the  home.  That's  how  they  get  their  living. 

— No  one,  said  Adam  severely,  — should  have  to  have  the  pearl  of 
their  purity  dissolved  in  pollution  because  any  law  or  priest's  mum- 
mery says  it  shall  be  so,  or  let  them  starve.  No  one  should  have  to 
give  up  their  body  to  conjugal  violence,  especially  women. 

— That's  right,  said  Lili.  She  looked  up,  straight  ahead,  and  saw 
the  guillotine  of  darkness  dropping  from  the  treetops.  — We've  gone 
far  for  today,  she  said.  — Let's  turn  back. 

They  turned  around  and  she  gave  a  pretty  leap  and  began  to  race 
him  out  of  the  woods. 
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Marianne  Dwight  was  truly  proud  BJ  she  sat  at  table  in  the  Hive 
with  Anna  Parsons  by  her  side.  Mr.  Brisbane  had  eome  over  just  as 
soon  as  he  had  entered  the  room  and  requested  an  introduetion.  They 
talked  about  neurology  and  then  Anna  told  him  that  she  was  heart 
and  soul  for  Association  and  had  no  other  thought  but  to  labor  for  a 
redeemed  humanity  and  a  redeemed  earth,  all  in  perfect  harmony. 

— Then  why  don't  you  come  out  of  subversive  society  and  join  us 
here  at  the  Farm?  said  Mr.  Brisbane. 

— Alas,  I  would  love  to  but  my  father  does  not  approve  and  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  come  on  my  own.  However,  even  as  an  invalid  I  have 
some  hope.  My  father  says  insane  hospitals  will  have  to  be  erected  as  a 
consequence  of  Fourierism.  I  hope  he  is  right,  that  they  will  be  in  the 
form  of  phalansteries  where  I  could  be  confined  with  my  fellow 
lunatics  on  that  point.  I  am  quite  sure  if  only  one  half  hour  of  my 
inner  and  only  real  life  were  revealed  I  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  one 
as  my  only  fitting  abode. 

Mr.  Brisbane  moved  on  after  that.  It  seemed  a  rather  extravagant 
way  to  proselytize  an  interest-paying  and  scientific  plan  of  life. 

Lili  was  very  anxious  to  hear  Anna  Parsons.  She  hadn't  yet  been 
able  to  get  Edgar  up  to  any  of  the  lectures  at  the  Eyrie.  — I  have  to 
typeset  that  stuff  all  day,  he  would  complain  and  mumble  that  they 
were  no  better  than  a  lot  of  half-baked  faddists  at  best.  On  top  of  that 
he  had  found  a  brother  in  sin  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Klienstrup  the 
florist  and  together  they  would  smoke  cigars,  a  practice  not  forbidden 
but  greatly  deplored,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  greenhouse  while  Lili, 
bored  and  languishing  among  the  mute  and  repetitious  flowers,  kept  a 
wifely  eye  out  for  intruders. 

She  told  Edgar  this  night  that  she  would  show  him  her  room.  She 
knew  that  he  was  dying  to  see  it.  He  had  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
she  was  all  alone  in  one  up  there  in  the  Eyrie  while  he  had  to  lay  down 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  garrulous  and  unshapely  males.  It's 
so  tiny,  she  kept  saying,  you  couldn't  swing  a  kitten  in  it,  but  he  had 
his  suspicions  and  said  it  was  pretty  funny  that  one  half  of  a  married 
couple  had  a  room  to  themselves  and  the  other  had  to  sleep  in  a  bar- 
racks. 

So  he  agreed  to  stay  for  the  lecture  after  his  inspection  and  they 
climbed  the  hill  at  the  proper  time  for  arrival.  When  they  climbed  the 
stairs  and  came  to  her  door,  Lili  opened  it  quickly  only  to  find  Anna 
Parsons  in  there,  changing  her  clothes.  Edgar  backed  up  and  retreated 
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down  the  stairs.  He  had  seen  enough.  It  was  one  of  those  places  where 
females  ran  around  always  swapping  dresses  or  adjusting  something  up 
and  inside  and  a  man  got  a  pain  in  the  neck  from  having  to  turn  away 
and  look  at  something  else  every  five  minutes  or  so. 

Lili's  bedroom  was  hers  in  the  realest  sense.  She  had  not  bought  it 
but  discovered  it  or  invented  it.  It  was  first  a  trunk  room  which  had 
been  constructed  by  partitioning  off  the  end  of  the  broad  upper  hallway 
to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Inside  this  enclave  two  closets  were 
set  up  running  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  bedrooms  on  either  side. 
It  had  been  cheaply  made  with  some  old  boards  and  cupboard  doors 
from  the  Hive  attic,  unpainted  feather-edged  pine  with  the  dust  of 
seventy  years  browning  and  downing  its  knots  and  whorls  of  growth. 
Dora  Wilder  had  brought  her  there  on  the  first  day  to  show  her  where 
to  hang  her  dresses. 

Dora  had  opened  one  of  the  closet  doors  and  thrown  two  or  three 
of  her  own  dresses  on  the  floor  to  make  room  for  Lili's.  When  Lili 
protested  she  said  they  were  nothing  but  twenty-five-cent  calicos  and 
weren't  worth  the  room  they  took  up.  Lili  told  her  to  use  any  of  her 
dresses  she  wanted  to  and  the  ice  broke  between  them. 

When  Dora  turned  around  after  discarding  and  tidying,  she  saw 
Lili  lying  on  the  floor  just  under  the  window  at  the  back  and  between 
the  closets.  She  was  moving  her  hand  back  and  forth  from  her  scalp  to 
the  boards.  Dora  said  she'd  ruin  her  dress  but  Lili  got  up  without 
brushing  it  off  and  asked  wistfully  if  she  could  have  a  bed  made  there. 
It  would  just  fit  her,  fixed  to  the  walls  on  either  end.  Dora  was  rather 
puzzled.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  Procrustes'  bed,  she  thought,  and  not 
very  practical.  Lili  said  even  that  had  fitted  Procrustes  himself  and 
that  her  idea  would  only  require  two  more  of  the  old  twenty-six-inch 
boards  with  one  set  on  edge  and  the  other  across,  and  a  small  feather 
bed  laid  on  top. 

It  was  done  in  less  than  an  hour  and  Lili  had  what  she  had  wanted 
all  her  life,  a  shelter  of  her  own,  like  the  closet  in  which  she  used  to 
burrow  at  her  father's  house  to  get  away  from  the  huge  and  shadowy 
nursery  with  the  silent  warder  of  a  nurse,  watching  her  always  with 
an  accusing  eye. 

It  was  like  the  inside  of  a  nut,  the  inner  shell  of  a  pod,  the  cabin  of  a 
ship  carrying  her  away  from  the  old  vacant  grandeur.  The  trees  out- 
side the  window  moaned  like  oceans,  slapping  the  side  of  the  house  in 
a  high  wind.  The  round  mirror  on  the  unpainted  wall  was  like  a  port- 
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bok,  reflecting  only  sky.  She  had  B  bracketed  ship's  lamp  bought  at  a 
Boston  chandler's  for  her  and  fixed  above  her  bunk  and  she  read  some- 
times all  Qighl  as  the  wind  pushed  and  southed  against  the  window, 
weighted  with  rain,  and  the  bellying  pages  of  the  book  drew  her  on- 
ward into  uncharted  seas. 

The  parlor  was  filling  up.  Sophia  had  persuaded  some  important 
is  and  possible  investors  to  stay  on,  in  the  hope  that  Anna  Parsons* 
chaste  intellectualism  would  mitigate  the  satyr-play  of  the  disastrous 
pageant  The  young  girls  liked  to  sit  on  the  stairs  just  outside  because 
they  knew  they  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  boys  sat  near  the  top  where 
they  could  whisper  and  giggle  and  throw  things  into  the  maidens'  hair. 
Lewis  Ryckman  had  plunked  himself  on  the  most  comfortable  chair 
and  Lili  had  been  able  to  secure  only  one  seat  at  the  proper  distance 
from  Miss  Parsons.  This  she  gave  to  Edgar  after  he  had  looked  hope- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  door  for  a  retreat.  She  sat  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet.  He  gave  a  grunt  of  disapproval  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stick  this  evening  out,  come  what  may,  thinking  it  would  provide  am- 
munition for  disillusioning  comments  to  Lili  when  the  time  for  leaving 
the  Farm  came. 

Mr.  Brisbane  was  going  to  favor  them  with  a  few  words  before  the 
main  event.  Mr.  Brisbane  sighed  as  he  looked  around.  There  were  so 
many  spinsters  there,  present  and  potential.  To  cheer  them  up  he 
spoke  at  great  length  on  the  sorry  condition  of  woman  in  laissez-faire 
civilization,  the  way  she  was  sold  into  marriage  and  bondage.  He 
pointed  sternly  to  the  truth  that  Fourier  had  discovered  by  the  analogy 
of  the  eight  hundred  and  ten  muscles  in  the  human  body.  That  it  took 
that  many  people  to  make  a  perfect  man  or  woman  morally  or  intel- 
lectually and  that  it  was  gross  sentimentalism  to  say  any  two  persons 
were  one.  They  might  be  in  harmony  but  were  far  from  constituting 
a  complete  being.  The  girls  found  it  very  comforting. 

They  looked  significantly  at  Wescott  and  his  Sally,  making  a  love 
seat  out  of  a  single  chair,  and  nudged  one  another  as  she  wiggled  and 
shifted  herself  deeper  and  deeper  under  his  sheltering  arm  in  defiance 
of  higher  mathematics. 

Lili  could  feel  Edgar  tapping  his  foot  rapidly  to  relieve  his  anger 
and  disgust.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoe  and  pressed  it  firmly  to  the 
floor  and  held  it  there  until  he  cooled  off. 

When  Anna  Parsons  took  her  seat,  all  the  lamps  were  turned  down 
but  the  one  at  her  side.  She  had  a  face  like  a  pear  standing  on  its  stem 
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and  it  tapered  out  like  a  genie  from  the  lamplight.  Her  forehead, 
masculine  and  Websterian  in  bulk,  was  underlined  by  two  long  full 
dark  eyes  and  her  features  below,  progressively  reducing  in  size  and 
effect,  small  nose,  smaller  mouth,  smallest  chin,  were  mere  appendages. 
It  was  easy  to  believe  this  massive  white  brow  was  the  seat  of  all  her 
sense  and  reason,  all  her  area  of  perceptive  touch. 

Mr.  Brisbane  handed  her  a  folded  letter,  which  he  selected  carefully 
from  a  thick  packet  given  to  him  by  Marianne.  Their  writers  were 
there  of  course,  hoping  yet  dreading  that  theirs  would  be  chosen.  She 
held  it  calmly  to  her  forehead  and  began  to  talk  in  a  clear  high  voice. 
Her  diction  was  precise  and  incisive  but  she  was  not  a  strong  and 
healthy  person  and  its  authority  was  checked  at  the  end  of  a  long  line 
when  her  scant  breath  thinned  out  and  she  had  to  catch  another  one  to 
finish  up  the  phrase.  She  began  with  an  eerie  laugh. 

— I  don't  believe  this  is  a  very  gay  person  although  he  gives  me  this 
inclination  to  laugh.  Isn't  there  a  deep  sadness  in  his  character?  He 
seems  one  who  sported  with  misery  .  .  .  brings  the  laugh  of  the  in- 
sane to  mind.  But  great  resolution;  I  am  almost  afraid  of  it  ...  so 
much  contradiction  .  .  .  unless  you  know  him  intimately  you  will  not 
believe  me  .  .  .  you  will  see  only  his  lightness  and  suavity.  He  puts 
aside  what  torments  and  troubles  him  in  the  depths.  Isn't  he  a  person 
of  great  power?  He  hates  oppression  but  I  am  not  certain  he  would 
not  like  to  oppress  ...  to  impose  his  views  and  plans  on  others. 

Anna  took  the  paper  from  her  forehead  with  a  troubled  shrug.  — I 
feel  more  like  having  a  conversation  with  you  all  than  reading.  I  feel 
so  many  moods  in  the  letter  .  .  .  many  quotations  and  not  apt  ones. 
I  can't  talk  as  fast  as  he  changes  from  flippancy  to  depth,  you  find  it 
just  where  you  don't  expect.  If  I  laugh  it  makes  me  said,  if  I'm  sad  it 
makes  me  laugh. 

She  looked  out  at  the  others  with  a  kind  of  appeal.  They  were  silent, 
waiting  in  the  stillness  of  the  lamp,  their  own  thoughts  inward.  She  held 
the  letter  up  again  to  her  brow. 

— He  has  a  good  deal  that  is  noble  and  generous  .  .  .  very.  Would 
he  not  do  things  perfectly  unaccountable,  though? 

She  paused  and  shook  her  head  sadly.  Fred  Cabot  squirmed  in  his 
chair.  He  looked  sideways  at  Marianne  in  irritation.  He  had,  against 
his  better  judgment,  yielded  to  her  pleading  and  given  her  a  letter  to 
submit  to  Anna  for  a  reading.  His  arm  dropped  from  the  back  of  her 
chair.  He  put  his  hands  on  his  fat  thighs  and  began  to  rock  back.  Bris- 
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banc  thrust  his  lantern  jaw  into  the  pool  of  light  and  said  imperiously, 
— What  did  he  do'!  What  things/ 

— Vile  things,  said  Anna.  She  laughed  very  high,  almost  hysteri- 
cally. — Satanic!  The  image  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  a  little  condensed 
devil,  squeezed  into  the  corner  Of  his  heart  and  oozing  out. 

Brisbane  bent  over  the  lamp  chimney.  1  he  point  of  his  beard  made 
a  black  triangle  of  shadow  on  his  face,  lengthening  as  he  spoke. 
— Couldn't  we  have  a  deed,  or  a  hint  of  a  deed,  specific! 

— It's  very  difficult,  said  Anna  uneasily.  — I'm  afraid  to  go  into  the 
depths  .  .  .  there's  too  much  of  a  chameleon  nature. 

— What?  demanded  Brisbane.  — What? 

Fred  Cabot's  chair  tilted  too  far  and  he  had  to  scramble  for  balance. 
Marianne  put  her  hand  on  his  knee  and  brought  him  aright.  The  girls 
giggled  softly.  She  let  her  hand  stay  on  his  knee.  He  pushed  it  off  in 
annoyance. 

Lili  felt  a  cold  touch  of  fear.  She  had  stupidly  given  Marianne 
Adam's  sonnet,  carefully  sealed  in  five  places.  But  this  sibyl  had  a  fore- 
head like  a  sunglass  and  could  melt  right  through  the  paper.  Thank 
God,  she  thought,  it  isn't  signed.  But  then  what  difference  would  that 
make  to  her?  She'll  know  the  name,  she'll  name  the  name.  That  will  be 
the  easiest  thing  of  all.  Lili  looked  wildly  around  for  Adam,  hoping  he 
wasn't  there.  But  he  was.  Sitting  behind  a  very  pretty  girl  on  the  stairs. 

— Is  he  fickle?  said  Brisbane,  as  if  he  had  been  reading  Lili's 
thoughts. 

— There  are  many  ways  of  coming  to  an  end,  said  Anna.  — Should 
you  call  a  bee  fickle  that  went  from  flower  to  flower  after  honey?  He 
is  a  compound  person  but  not  yet  harmonized. 

— Is  he  confiding?  asked  Brisbane  again. 

— Both.  Confiding  by  nature,  suspicious  by  circumstance.  Through 
ignorance  he  injured  himself  physically  and  morally.  He  was  a  boy 
honest  and  tender.  Then  came  the  Dark  A?es,  seems  as  if  he  did 
wrong  conscientiously,  made  evil  experiments.  He  acted  vilely,  thor- 
oughly, and  yet  with  so  much  reality. 

— What  did  he  do?  asked  Brisbane,  gently,  seductively. 

— He  put  his  good  nature  to  sleep  and  then  came  a  horrible  time  in 
his  life,  perfectly  fiendish  .  .   .  demoniacal,  like  a  ravening  wolf. 

Anna  sat  up  straight.  She  brought  the  letter  down  to  her  lap  and 
looked  sadly  into  the  darkness.  — Reckless,  not  wholehearted,  she 
said.  She  sighed  wearily.  Brisbane  reached  for  a  glass  of  water  and 
held  it  to  her.  She  shook  her  head. 
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Lili  strained  upward  from  the  floor,  trying  to  see  the  letter  in  Anna's 
lap.  But  she  was  too  low  and  she  didn't  dare  to  get  up. 

— Is  that  all?  asked  Brisbane.  His  voice  had  a  thin  edge  of  con- 
tempt. Lili  hated  him,  wishing  something  would  happen  to  him  so  that 
he  would  stop  these  frightening  questions. 

— Oh  no,  said  Anna.  — I  haven't  told  you  anything  about  him  yet. 
He  wished  to  know  everything  .  .  .  felt  that  you  could  not  know 
anything  unless  you  knew  everything. 

— What  was  his  ruling  passion?  said  Brisbane  eagerly. 

— I  don't  feel  disposed  to  speak  of  him  by  particular  traits.  I  could 
almost  attribute  to  him  the  vices  of  the  most  depraved  but  one  of  the 
strongest  feelings  in  his  nature  was  love.  He  had  purity  and  self- 
sacrifice  but  he  made  errors  of  judgment  and  conduct.  They  lamed 
him,  warped  him,  clipped  his  wings.  Even  with  boundless  faith  he 
could  not  soar.  Dark  lines,  there  are  so  many  dark  lines. 

She  began  to  whimper  and  Lili  felt  like  joining  her.  It  must  be 
Adam's  sonnet.  He  was  such  a  messy  printer. 

Brisbane  stood  fully  in  the  light,  leaning  over  Anna.  She  drew  away 
from  him.  — What  form  did  the  fiend  take?  he  hissed. 

Anna  turned  her  face  sharply  away  from  him.  She  looked  at  Lili. 
Lili  felt  the  gooseflesh  come  on  her  arms.  No,  no,  she  prayed.  She 
looked  back  into  Anna's  eyes,  willing  supplication,  willing  appeal  with 
all  her  heart.  But  Anna's  eyes  were  void  and  uncomprehending. 

— He  is  so  much,  said  Anna  sadly.  — I  can't  help  mourning  he  is  not 
all.  One  must  be  perfect  in  all  to  be  perfect  in  anything.  So  these  dark 
lines  make  the  purity  less  pure.  With  him  I  think  I  could  move  the 
world  .  .  .  that  all  things  were  possible.  But  how  he  hates  those  who 
thwart  him.  Dark  lines  .  .  .  dark  lines  .  .  . 

— What  form  did  the  fiend  take?  hammered  Brisbane.  In  his  excite- 
ment he  pressed  the  letter  hard  against  her  forehead.  She  brushed  up 
his  hand. 

— No,  no,  cried  Anna.  — This  man  is  here  now  and  looking  at  me 
so  mournfully.  He  is  dead. 

The  room  murmured  with  the  exhalation  of  breath.  Marianne  leaped 
to  her  feet  and  began  turning  up  the  lamps.  Anna  leaned  back  in  her 
chair.  She  put  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  a  set  smile  on  her  lips.  She 
dared  not  look  at  Mr.  Brisbane  for  fear  he  would  be  angry  at  her.  But 
he  was  smiling  broadly  and  he  turned  to  the  others  and  said,  — My 
friends,  this  has  been  a  most  remarkable  experience.  The  letter  that 
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Miss  Parsons  has  interpreted  was  written  by  Charles  Fourier  himself. 
We  seem  to  have  had  him  here,  in  this  very  room. 

Anna  smiled  wanly. 

— Of  the  dark  period,  said  Brisbane,  smacking  his  lips,  — I  know 
all.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  plunged  into 
that  .  .  .  joined  the  military  and  gave  himself  up  recklessly  to  the 
vices  of  the  soldiery  ...  to  wine,  to  women.  He  ran  the  gamut  of 
indulgence  and  excess. 

— More  than  my  strength  could  bear,  said  Anna  apologetically. 

The  audience  was  transfixed,  waiting  for  more.  Marianne  got  to  her 
feet  and  went  busily  to  the  lamp  table,  breaking  the  spell  to  give  Anna 
some  ease  and  rest.  Lili,  at  last,  had  the  courage  to  lift  her  head  and 
look  at  Edgar.  He  was  sound  asleep.  She  pinched  his  leg  and  he  woke 
with  a  start. 

Marianne  took  the  packet  of  letters  from  Mr.  Brisbane  and  began 
to  distribute  them  to  their  owners.  Before  Lili  could  get  to  her  feet 
Marianne  was  holding  out  the  sonnet  and  saying,  — Here  is  your 
letter,  Mrs.  Gray. 

Edgar  took  it  casually  out  of  Marianne's  hand  and  she  snatched  it 
back.  — I  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

Lili  took  it  timidly.  — What  is  it?  asked  Edgar.  — Let  me  see. 

— It's  a  private  letter,  said  Lili,  dropping  her  head. 

Edgar  reared  back,  on  the  verge  of  asserting  his  husbandly  rights, 
but  was  checked  by  the  cool  contempt  in  Marianne's  eyes.  Marianne 
reached  down  a  hand  and  helped  Lili  to  her  feet.  Lili  put  the  sonnet 
out  of  sight  in  her  bosom,  standing  firm  on  her  new  footing.  Edgar 
fidgeted,  off  balance  and  embarrassed. 

The  elegant  people  from  Boston  and  Cambridge  turned  sorrowful 
eyes,  tinged  with  suspicion,  on  Sophia.  The  men  reached  uneasily  for 
their  wallets,  patting  their  pockets  with  relief  to  find  them  still  there. 
The  women  drew  their  stoles  close  about  them  and  waited  for  a  light 
laugh  or  a  reassuring  word  from  their  hostess  to  clear  the  threatening 
air. 

But  Sophia,  sitting  in  her  chair,  felt  her  footing  swept  irrevocably 
away  and  a  great  gulf,  a  pit  as  black  as  Tophet,  opening  before  her.  So 
this  was  the  real  Fourier  and  not  the  dear  old  man,  so  clean,  bald  and 
fragile  in  his  plaster  cast.  Was  their  Association  born  out  of  his  .  .  . 
out  of  the  young  revolutionary  as  well  as  the  latter-day  saint?  Out  of 
the  excesses  she  remembered  so  well  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  book?  Did  he 
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dance  the  wicked  carmagnole  in  Notre  Dame  before  the  painted 
Jezebel  throned  as  Reason  on  the  high  altar,  around  the  bonfires  of 
chapel  balustrades  and  priest's  stalls,  dance  to  the  jingle  of  golden 
censers  and  sacred  vessels  beaten  broad,  with  curates  and  their  new- 
wedded  nuns,  eating  mackerel  on  the  patens,  drinking  brandy  from  the 
chalices  and  whirling,  nigh  bare  of  breeches,  neck  and  breast  naked, 
forerunners  of  tempest  and  destruction  .  .  . 

Finally  she  stood  and  said  with  remarkable  restraint  to  a  room  still 
quiet  and  pondering  the  wonder  of  the  reading,  — It  seems  our  idol  has 
feet  of  clay. 

Fred  Cabot  bounced  up  from  his  chair,  buoyant  with  release.  — Not 
at  all,  he  said  combatively.  — I  think  Jesus  himself  must  have  had  such 
an  experience.  He  could  not  have  been  the  greatest  of  saints  unless  he 
had  previously  been  the  greatest  of  sinners.  I'd  like  to  know  about 
those  unknown  years  of  his  life. 

— Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  this  Protestant  intellectual  prattle? 
answered  Sophia  acidly.  — Do  you  talk  like  this  among  your  Catholic 
friends?  Why  can't  we  accept  Jesus  as  a  God?  Why  do  we  have  to  drag 
him  down  to  our  level? 

— There  must  have  been  something,  insisted  Fred.  — How  else 
could  Judas  have  betrayed  him?  He  couldn't  have  done  it  in  cold 
blood,  after  seeing  all  the  noble  things,  right  after  breaking  bread  with 
him.  Judas  was  with  him  a  long  time,  he  himself  couldn't  have  been 
entirely  bad. 

Sophia  raised  her  eyeglass  and  gave  him  a  long,  cold  look.  Marianne 
came  to  Fred's  defense.  — My  thought  of  Charles  Fourier  is  still  un- 
changed. 

— Do  you  think  violence  and  impurity  are  consistent  with  a  good 
life?  said  Sophia. 

— Yes,  yes,  devoutly,  said  Marianne.  — I  think  he  was  a  good  man. 

The  others  in  the  room  nodded  agreement  and  seemed  so  mani- 
festly in  sympathy  with  Marianne  that  Sophia  moved  majestically  over 
to  the  window  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  She  gazed  out  and  then  said, 
as  a  last  word,  and  in  her  best  schoolmarm's  manner,  — How  can  we 
question  .  .  .  when  we  see  up  there  the  unchanging  testimony  of  the 
stars? 

— Amen,  said  Edgar  heartily,  retrieving  his  dignity. 
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The  tension  of  promise  was  growing  tighter.  The  printers  were 
swiftly  touching  their  way  through  the  upper  and  lower  cases  of  the 
bank  of  new  type,  locking  in  the  quoins  and  furniture,  smoothing  the 
face  with  mallet  and  planer. 

George  and  John  Dwight  hung  about  the  printshop,  waiting  for  their 
Harbinger,  their  message  to  the  world.  George  wanted  the  first  copy  to 
go  to  the  clan  of  like-minded  in  Concord  in  hopes  that  its  columns, 
taut  with  prophecy,  would  ring  in  their  ears  like  a  bardic  harp,  rousing 
them  out  from  their  enclave  of  silence.  At  last  he  held  it  tenderly  in 
his  hands,  still  wet  like  the  newborn  babe  that  it  was. 

— How  do  you  feel?  asked  John.  — Like  the  father  or  the  mother? 

— In  respect  to  labor  pains,  John,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  woman. 

— Let's  take  it  down  to  the  brook  and  baptize  it. 

George  looked  down  for  a  moment.  — I  was  going  to  suggest  Con- 
cord water  for  that.  Don't  you  think  we  owe  our  baby  the  best  of 
godfathers?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  R. W.E.  take  it  up  in  his  arms  and 
say  a  few  words? 

— I'd  like  to  see  all  the  old  Dial  writers  in  it.  There's  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  claim  it  as  a  blood  brother.  They've  all  been  too  quiet 
lately. 

— I'm  sure  they  will  if  Emerson  gives  it  his  blessing.  I  think  I'll 
take  it  over  there  later  this  afternoon.  If  Emerson  will  write  a  piece 
I'm  sure  the  others  will  follow  .  .  .  George  Curtis,  Henry  Thoreau 
.  .  .  perhaps  even  Hawthorne  will  forgive  us  for  working  him  so  hard. 

— Hawthorne's  looking  for  a  book  publisher. 

— Why  not?  said  George.  — It's  not  impossible.  We  have  a  press 
and  printers.  And  far  more  taste  and  liberality  than  the  commercial 
houses.  We  could  publish  them  all,  books,  tracts,  anything. 

— You're  drunk  with  power,  George.  Could  I  come  along  with  you? 
I  want  to  give  the  baby  a  beautiful  godmother. 

— I  thought  Margaret  Fuller  was  in  New  York. 

— I  said  beautiful,  George.  I  mean  Almira  Barlow. 

George  carefully  avoided  looking  at  John.  He  studied  the  paper, 
invoking  a  long  pause.  Almira  Barlow  had  been  a  resident  of  the  Farm 
in  its  earlier  days.  She  had  divorced  her  husband  and  come  there  with 
her  two  boys  to  forget.  One  boy  was  still  there,  the  prankster  of  the 
pageant.  But  her  presence  had  been  unsettling.  She  had  left  a  deep 
mark  on  John.  He  had  wooed  her  wildly  and  persistently  to  no  avail. 
And  when  she  left,  everyone  had  breathed  easier. 
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— Aren't  you  afraid  you'll  be  tearing  open  old  wounds,  John?  said 
George  finally.  — It's  none  of  my  business  but  .  .  . 

— She  wants  to  see  me,  said  John  fiercely.  — I  got  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing. She  is  as  anxious  to  see  the  paper  as  the  rest,  and  besides,  she  is 
unhappy.  She  complains  that  she  is  unable  to  give  others  pleasure  and 
says  she  wonders  if  I  am  tasting  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

George  fingered  the  paper  thoughtfully.  — I  was  planning  to  have 
you  take  over  my  classes  and  chores  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  we  both 
go  we'll  need  two  replacements. 

— Oh,  bother  the  classes.  Let  them  read  the  paper  for  their  classes. 

John's  face  began  to  flush.  His  eyes  were  pleading,  almost  sad,  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  up  oddly  in  an  involuntary  smile.  As 
he  reached  for  the  paper  his  fingers  shook  in  a  sudden  spasm. 

— Perhaps  you'd  better  go  alone,  said  George.  — If  you  go  right 
now  you  can  see  Mrs.  Barlow  first.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
both  of  us  to  absent  ourselves. 

He  handed  John  the  paper  in  a  gesture  of  surrender.  — It  really 
doesn't  need  an  ambassador.  It  speaks  quite  well  for  itself. 

John  felt  a  twinge  of  shame.  — Are  you  sure  I  won't  be  cheating  you 
out  of  a  moment  of  triumph? 

— To  be  truthful,  John,  we  can't  be  sure  of  what  might  happen  over 
in  that  direction.  We've  both  had  this  cup  dashed  from  our  lips  at  one 
time  or  other.  This  time  I  think  your  need  may  be  greater  than  mine. 

Mrs.  Barlow  was  a  sensitive  woman,  supremely  conscious  of  her 
powers,  and  she  opened  her  door  to  John's  knock  without  surprise,  as 
if  she  had  expected  him  to  come  on  the  same  day  her  letter  reached 
him. 

— I  was  wondering  if  you  would  have  the  courage  to  come,  she  said. 
—I  can  pledge  no  adequate  return  for  the  cost  of  the  walk.  I  am  still 
unsphered,  too  much,  I  fear,  for  a  seeker  of  harmonies  such  as  you  are. 

Unsphered  in  the  physical  sense  was  the  very  thing  Mrs.  Barlow 
was  not  and  John  moved  ardently  over  the  threshold  to  stand  close 
to  her  in  the  dim  hallway.  It  smelled  seasonably  of  sweet  grass.  He 
looked  up  at  this  Briinnhilde  of  a  woman,  a  head  taller  than  he  was, 
his  eyes  like  antennae  dragging  over  her  soft  dress  of  enveloping  white, 
vibrating  to  the  bigness  of  her,  the  soft  round  haunches  beneath,  the 
white,  rolling  breasts,  the  almost  liquid  pliancy  of  the  mounded  belly. 
A  jet  of  desire  burned  up  to  his  throat  from  his  solar  plexis. 
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— What  harmonics?  Mini,  he  said  breathlessly.  — I  come  to  you 
from  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  .  .  .  wild,  impatient,  tor- 
tured with  uncertainty  and  suspense. 

— Did  you  bring  the  new  paper?  she  said  coolly.  — I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  it. 

— You  wrote  that  you  were  unhappy.  I  had  hopes  that  I  could 
resolve  you  into  the  lovely  A. 

She  turned  her  head  in  embarrassment,  cupping  her  throat  with 
a  delicate  hand.  John  then  heard  in  her  parlor,  like  an  intruding  rum- 
ble of  thunder  at  a  picnic,  some  familiar  male  voices.  She  opened  the 
door  to  the  parlor  and  he  was  enraged  to  find  that  she  had  invited 
Emerson  and  the  Curtis  boys  to  examine  the  paper  at  her  house.  He 
could  hardly  contain  his  disappointment  and,  after  a  perfunctory 
greeting,  threw  them  the  sheets  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  would  meat 
to  following  sharks.  Happily  the  men  were  too  diverted  to  notice  and 
when  Mira,  annoyed  at  his  sulks,  asked  him  if  he  had  come  to  make 
the  gathering  malapropos,  he  was  able  to  draw  her  off  into  a  remote 
corner. 

— I  wish  you  could  have  seen  your  son  carry  on  at  our  pageant, 
Mira.  He  needs  a  father.  They  have  taken  to  calling  him  Crazy  Barlow. 

— Wasn't  this  all  settled  before?  she  said  coldly.  — I  came  away 
from  the  Farm  because  you  were  getting  too  much  attached  to  me. 
You  wish  to  absorb  me,  you  demand  my  time,  my  sympathy,  all  my 
emotions. 

John  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  as  she  rose  as  if  to  go.  — I  make  no 
demands.  Just  to  see  you  alone  for  once.  Just  to  be  the  only  person 
in  some  secret  place  in  your  heart.  I  ask  so  little,  Mira. 

She  settled  back  in  her  chair.  — I  could  give  you  these  when  you 
least  demand  them.  But  when  you  claim  them,  you  send  me  from  you 
as  far  as  I  have  been  drawn  when  you  are  silent.  We  have  had  sweet 
moments,  John,  in  pleasant  company.  I  have  been  thinking  much  of 
you  of  late  and  I  thought  a  meeting  like  this,  with  mutual  friends 
around  us,  would  place  us  in  our  true  relationship.  If  you  will  renounce 
what  I  cannot  give  .  .  .  here  you  can  accept  what  I  can  offer,  freely 
and  naturally. 

— No.  No.  This  is  not  what  I  want.  I  cannot  share  you  with  a  room- 
ful of  other  men.  Why  don't  you  be  truthful  with  yourself?  There 
must  be  someone  in  your  life  with  which  to  have  intimate  communion. 

— You  forget  I  had  David  for  that.  There  will  never  be  another. 
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He  may  be  dead  to  you  in  respect  to  my  person.  But  he  is  still  very 
much  alive  and  the  father  of  my  children. 

— What  have  we  left,  Mira?  said  John.  — David  has  given  you  up, 
you  were  ill  suited,  he  thought.  As  far  as  quality  of  mind  is  concerned, 
he  is  as  much  an  innovator,  a  Fourierist,  as  I  am.  It  must  have  been 
something  deeper  that  brought  us  together.  If  it  were  only  taste,  you 
would  still  be  with  him.  There's  something  deeper. 

He  took  her  plump  white  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  She  looked 
around  nervously,  glad  to  see  that  Emerson  and  the  others  were 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  paper. 

—Why  can't  we  have  a  trustful,  genial  friendship?  she  said.  — Let 
our  tastes  mingle  in  pleasant  interchange  without  this  other  thing. 

— Do  you  call  this  trustful  and  genial  .  .  .  having  a  houseful  of 
people  after  I  walked  all  the  way  from  Roxbury  to  see  you  a  moment 
or  two  alone? 

— That  is  the  root  of  our  trouble,  John.  I  did  this  as  a  test  If  I 
chose  to  have  a  meeting  with  friends,  I  ought  to  be  able  to,  without 
any  hindrance.  I  have  many  moods.  In  some  even  one  person  is  an 
impertinence.  This  is  what  brings  out  the  brusquerie.  You  want  to 
have  the  kind  of  relation  that  would  hamper  me. 

— On  the  contrary.  I  believe  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  intercourse. 
But  one  hour  even,  Mira.  Why  can  you  never  spare  me  one  small  hour? 

She  got  up,  turning  away  from  him.  — Because  you  are  so  trans- 
parent and  loving,  John,  that  I  would  have  to  be  an  angel  to  wound 
not  and  still  be  sincere. 

It  was  all  too  true.  He  was  transparent  and  could  never  conceal  his 
attraction  for  Mira  or  anything  else  that  he  liked.  This  was  the  fault  of 
the  Farm.  It  made  them  hope  too  hard.  They  said  hope  was  the  imag- 
inative act  of  love  and  then  they  tried  to  better  their  imaginations.  He 
went  to  a  mirror  and  looked  at  his  beard.  It  was  trim  to  a  point  like  a 
Spanish  grandee.  But  his  chin  should  have  been  snarled  and  matted, 
to  suit  him,  intellectual  savage  that  he  had  become. 

Emerson  was  carefully  counting  the  lines  and  pages  of  the  paper. 
There  were  sixteen  pages.  He  shook  his  head  respectfully  at  the 
amount. 

— I  am  amazed,  John,  he  said,  — at  the  quantity  of  the  work  here. 
The  quality  goes  without  saying. 

— Quantity?  questioned  John. 

— Yes.  It  seems  to  be  quite  original.  There  is  a  minimum  of  pastepot 
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and  scissors  fill  here.  And  a  unity  of  style  .  .  .  most  remarkable. 

— George  and  I  write  the  most  of  it,  said  John.  — And  Charles 
Dana.  We  plan  on  thirty  or  forty  articles  apiece  per  volume. 

Emerson's  jaw  dropped.  — How  do  you  do  it?  he  said.  — And  your 
other  work  besides. 

— Oh,  said  John,  offhand.  — We  all  sit  together  in  a  big  room  some- 
time during  the  day  and  talk  and  write.  It  goes  quickly. 

— Don't  you  ever  get  stuck?  asked  Emerson.  — What  about  those 
times  when  the  stars  stand  still  in  our  inward  firmament  .  .  .  when  we 
stagnate? 

— When  our  stars  stand  still  we  go  out  and  gather  up  pig  manure, 
said  John. 

— You  have  a  flywheel  of  force,  said  Emerson.  — I  wish  I  had.  Oh, 
for  the  stimulus  of  a  stated  task.  I  have  even  longed  at  times  for  the 
pulpit  as  much  as  I  hate  it.  Or  anti-slavery,  if  I  were  only  a  little  more 
wrongheaded  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  a  course  of  mobs  might  do 
me  good. 

— Oh  no,  Mr.  Emerson,  said  one  of  the  Curtis  boys.  — You  would 
lose  your  individuality  ...  it  would  be  fatal. 

— Yes,  said  Emerson.  — There  is  much  impotence  in  being  but  one 
of  a  movement.  My  life  is  a  May  game,  I  live  as  I  like. 

— That  is  why  Burrill  and  I  left  the  Farm,  said  Charles  Curtis. 
— We  can  work  in  the  fields  here  in  the  morning  and  write  in  the 
afternoon  and  still  preserve  our  own  separate  points  of  view  as  indi- 
viduals. 

— I  call  that  monomania,  said  John  sourly.  — You  are  merely  ap- 
peasing your  most  primitive  contradictions.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  real  individuality  without  Association.  You  are  saving  yourself 
instead  of  giving  yourself  away  and  opening  up  channels  you  never 
knew  existed. 

— We  must  husband  our  forces,  said  Curtis.  — Not  squander  them. 

— What  forces?  asked  John.  — A  selfish  creator  is  a  blot  on  creation. 
A  selfish  lover  dies  of  love.  I  am  part  and  parcel  of  an  order  great 
enough  to  embrace  me  and  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  my 
life.  I  can  reach  to  the  universe  and  God. 

— One's  family,  said  Emerson.  — There  are  responsibilities  to  them. 

— The  life  of  the  branches  is  the  life  of  the  vine,  said  John.  — We 
are  all  part  of  one  life.  But  each  of  us  is  a  special  radiation  of  that 
life,  the  embodiment  of  its  activities  in  one  direction.  God  gave  us  the 
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passions  to  determine  this.  But  now,  in  this  society,  they  are  thwarted. 
They  clash,  they  are  as  Dead  Sea  fruit.  But  can  they  not  be  true  to 
themselves  and  enrich  the  whole?  Give  yourself  away;  that  is  the 
main  stream  in  all  men,  call  the  branches  what  you  will.  Then  alone 
will  you  find  the  full  force  that  is  in  you. 

John  was  looking  at  Mira  as  he  said  this. 

— That  is  still  dogma,  still  mathematics,  still  a  priori  conviction, 
said  Emerson.  — I  cannot  see  how  a  doctrinaire  can  be  an  individual. 

— Our  doctrines  do  not  suppress  people,  compulsions  such  as  you 
live  under  every  day  suppress  the  attractions  we  foster.  We  regulate 
the  passions,  do  what  we  love  so  that  it  will  be  the  most  acceptable, 
most  indispensable  to  all.  We  let  them  weave  their  warm  life  colors 
into  the  beauty  of  collective  man. 

John  was  speaking  earnestly  in  a  universal  cause  but  Mira,  sitting 
on  a  horsehair  sofa  with  her  back  curving  forward  in  a  Grecian  bend, 
thought,  womanlike,  that  he  was  wooing  her,  and  had  now  included 
the  whole  room  in  the  spectacle.  The  deep  color,  the  warm  color  of 
a  blush,  was  rising  in  her  cheeks.  She  put  two  trembling  hands  to  the 
nape  of  her  neck  to  trim  her  hair  and  a  small  comb  fell  and  a  tight 
lock  unfolded  and  nimbused  in  the  light. 

The  Curtis  boys  were  watching  her  with  great  interest,  fascinated 
to  observe  that  she  had  brought  her  hands  to  a  folded  position  in  front 
of  her  bosom,  her  fugitive  lock  untended,  unnoticed  in  her  agitation. 

Emerson  saw  their  concentration  and  Mira's  blush  and  said  signifi- 
cantly, — They  say  the  test  of  any  philosophy  is  to  translate  it  into 
French.  And  Fourier  always  seems  to  spell  amour,  a  word  subversive 
to  what  Saxon  men  understand  by  society. 

— In  the  Saxon  sense,  said  John,  — I  suppose  amour  is  the  opposite 
of  society.  Isn't  that  what's  wrong  with  it? 

— I'm  not  opposed  to  love,  said  Emerson.  — If  it's  universal  enough. 
The  word  amour  has  a  special  coloration.  That  is  the  stumbling  block, 
I  fear,  and  yet  I  might  be  over  exercising  my  old  Puritan  prejudices. 

He  turned  again  to  the  Harbinger,  weighing  like  gold,  seeing  in  it 
a  longed-for  spur  to  creation  and  the  gushing  flow  of  words.  — If  I 
were  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  too  much  of  an  attack  on  morals, 
I  think  I  could  be  enlisted  for  a  five-year  term  under  the  banner  of 
Fourier. 

He  straightened  up  as  he  said  this,  holding  the  paper  before  him  like 
a  recruiting  poster. 
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But  now  John  was  lost,  the  fugitive  lock  had  raped  him,  he  was 
looking  down  at  Mira  and  whispering,  — He  took  me  into  his  house 
of  wine  and  the  banner  over  me  was  love. 

Mira  crossed  fragilely,  for  all  her  white  bulk,  to  the  piano.  — Let's 
have  some  music,  she  said  huskily.  Without  choosing  she  began  to 
play  a  piece  set  out  on  the  music  rack.  It  was  Woodman,  Spare  That 
Tree  and  John  despised  it  but  the  lock  of  hair  seemed  to  be  curving 
and  curling  just  for  him  and  he  touched  it  with  his  finger  tips  and  said 
passionately,  — Mais  blonde  avec  des  reflets  dores,  on  delicatement  se 
jouait  la  lumicre  du  ciel. 

The  remark  was  innocent  enough  but  John,  in  phrasing  it  in  a 
language  so  persuasively  sensual,  gave  himself  finally  and  completely 
away.  Mira  stopped  playing  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  and  begged  to 
be  excused  from  the  discussion;  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  her  room 
for  a  spell,  to  lie  down  in  darkness,  to  dab  her  burning  brow  with 
cologne  water. 

John  sat  down  on  the  piano  stool,  still  warm  from  her  buttocks, 
and  ran  rude  fingers  over  the  keyboard,  smearing  out  the  genteel 
cadences  just  played.  He  looked  straight  and  tall  sitting  there,  proud 
as  a  centaur,  and  his  arched  fingers  began  to  gallop  over  the  keys 
in  a  rumble  like  hoofbeats  thundering  upward  and  white-hot  notes 
cascading  down,  working  against  and  weaving  through  one  another 
into  a  fiery  apotheosis.  He  played  for  over  an  hour. 

Emerson,  the  cold-water  Dionysius,  was  profoundly  disturbed. 
Standing  in  the  tidy  parlor,  beside  the  marble-topped  table  with  the 
Bible  on  it,  he  laid  the  Harbinger  face  down  on  the  Book,  in  a  gesture 
of  rejection.  It  was  not  that  he  had  judged  or  moved  into  revulsion. 
It  merely  did  not  seem  in  harmony  with  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  unintelligible  to  him,  its  instincts  and  therefore  its  truths  could 
not  enter  his  consciousness,  still  well  guarded  by  his  Puritan  code. 

In  his  release  John  became  again  aware  of  his  real  purpose  and  let 
the  music  die.  He  swung  around  on  the  stool,  slumping  somewhat  as 
he  turned  to  the  uneasy  men.  His  face  was  drained  and  set  like  an  old 
clown's  and  his  eyes  were  sunk  dead  in  their  sockets. 

— Well,  what  do  you  think?  he  asked  Emerson.  — Will  you  join  us? 

Emerson  cleared  his  throat  apologetically.  — One  is  always  glad 
that  anything  is  adventured  in  the  midst  of  so  much  excusing  and 
impediments  and  yet,  though  I  would  heartily  rejoice  to  aid  in  an 
uncommitted  journal  .  .  . 
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He  gently  underlined  the  word  uncommitted  and  the  Curtis  boys 
nodded  agreement.  — .  .  .  I  will  not  promise  a  line  to  one  which  has 
chosen  a  patron  such  as  Fourier.  We  shall  never  be  anything  ourselves 
if  we  begin  with  being  someone  else. 

— What  about  Channing?  said  John  defensively.  — Did  you  see  his 
quotation  there:  Of  modern  civilization  the  natural  fruits  are  contempt 
for  others'  rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade  and 
so  on? 

Emerson  held  up  his  hands  in  agreement.  — Yes,  yes  indeed.  And 
if  things  come  to  a  worse  pass  I  believe  indignation  will  summon  a 
deeper  and  wiser  muse  than  our  New  England  has  ever  listened  to. 
But  she  shall  be  native,  not  immigrant,  and  least  of  all  will  she  speak 
French. 

His  claque  said,  — Hear,  hear. 

John  got  to  his  feet  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  better  start  home  now. 
Emerson  followed,  almost  contritely,  to  the  door.  — As  far  as  your 
journal  is  sectarian  I  will  respect  it  from  a  distance.  But  if  it  should 
become  catholic,  I  will  be  found  suing  for  a  place  in  it. 

John  shook  hands  and  began  his  lonely  walk  back  from  a  frigid 
and  unperceptive  world. 


Summer  was  coming  on  with  a  rush.  The  wind  set  in  the  northwest 
quarter.  There  was  thunder  in  the  air.  Already  lightning  had  struck 
a  great  oak  standing  beside  the  pigpen  on  the  back  lot,  glanced  off 
and  set  the  pen  on  fire  and  turned  a  favorite  sow  and  her  suckling 
litter  into  charcoal.  It  was  feared  that  the  barn  might  suffer  the  same 
fate  and  Adam  was  set  to  work  rigging  lightning  rods  for  its  roof. 
He  worked  in  secret  in  the  barn  loft.  He  was  cut  out  for  a  real  Yankee 
handy  man,  an  improviser  and  inventor,  who  could  never  let  well 
enough  alone.  He  had  drawn  a  wire  in  from  the  rod  which  ran  from 
the  ridgepole  to  the  discharging  plate  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  He 
was  going  to  try  to  save  some  of  the  summer  lightning,  to  tap  a  bolt 
on  its  way  through  and  imprison  it  in  a  battery  of  Ley  den  jars  like 
glowworms  in  a  bottle. 

Lili  was  lonely.  She  had  not  yet  got  the  hang  of  the  place.  At  the 
time  of  the  fete,  in  her  eminence  as  queen,  she  had  felt  that  she  be- 
longed but  she  did  not  realize  that  acceptance  there  meant  self- 
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possession  .  .  .  that  you  didn't  have  to  speak  to  anybody  or  belong  to 
anybody  and  that  was  the  freedom  that  they  sought.  She  had  some 
glimmering  of  this  one  noon  when  she  came  into  the  dining  room  with 
Edgar  and  saw  Adam  sitting  apart  from  the  others  at  one  of  the 
Graham  tables  kept  for  the  vegetarians.  He  had  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  in  front  of  him  and  a  book  and  seemed  so  completely  absorbed, 
in  spite  of  the  buzz  and  flexing  of  bodies  around  him,  that  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  seeing  him  alone,  a  situation  she  had  ardently  desired  since 
their  walk  in  the  woods  together. 

She  began  to  walk  tangentially  down  the  aisle  toward  her  regular 
place  so  as  to  pass  near  to  him.  She  swayed  when  she  walked  anyway, 
veering  sideways  like  a  spirited  horse  in  a  parade.  She  longed  to  touch 
the  swirl  at  the  back  of  his  tousled  head.  She  brushed  against  him  in 
passing  and  he  turned  fleetingly  to  her,  his  chin  resting  on  a  support- 
ing arm.  His  green  eyes  were  wide  and  aroused  as  if  from  sleep  and 
he  glanced  at  her  with  a  quiver  of  his  eyelashes  as  an  afterthought, 
something  overlooked  that  he  would  get  to  later,  and  with  a  sure  and 
innocent  faith  that  it  would  be  there. 

She  took  in  his  clean  but  unpressed  shirt  and  his  whole  air  of  com- 
plete and  invincible  rusticity  with  frantic  speed  and  then  tore  her 
eyes  away  as  she  walked  on,  thinking,  You  touched  me  before,  yoa 
alone  among  all  the  rest  .  .  .  with  your  hand  and  by  what  you  said 
and  by  the  seed  thoughts  you  placed  in  me,  and  the  touch  still  tingles, 
it  is  like  an  itch,  and  now  you  touch  me  deeper  with  the  tenderness 
of  your  clean  disorder,  your  newness. 

As  she  got  to  the  table  where  she  sat  daily  with  Edgar  her  loneliness 
became  overwhelming.  Edgar  never  really  talked  to  her,  or  to  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter.  He  asked  everyone  lots  of  questions  and  nodded 
frequent  agreement  and  his  mind  went  round  and  round  like  a  top 
but  never  up  or  down  but  always  on  the  same  surface  with  sterile 
motion. 

She  looked  back  an  instant  at  Adam.  He  was  slowly  taking  a  spoon 
from  his  lips.  She  knew  there  would  now  be  a  white  ring  of  milk 
around  them  soft  as  pollen  on  a  flower.  She  could  see  herself  leaning 
over  to  wipe  them  clean  ...  or  even  kiss  them  clean. 

— Sassidges,  Miz  Gray? 

She  heard  the  question  dimly  as  she  adjusted  her  skirt  to  the  bench 
and  then  felt  a  great  platter  thrust  into  her  face.  She  looked  into  a 
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funeral  pyre  of  burnt  black  sausage,  twisted  in  their  death  agonies, 
still  sweating  out  their  greaselike  grief. 

— No,  no,  she  said  loudly,  drawing  back.  — They  look  like  the 
little  pigs  that  burned. 

— Hush,  commanded  Edgar  tensely. 

— I  can't  eat  them,  she  said.  — I  can't  bear  to  look  at  them. 

She  cast  a  despairing  eye  back  over  the  shoulder  to  the  Graham 
table  and  began  to  struggle  to  her  feet.  — I'm  going  to  the  other  table. 

People  had  stopped  eating  to  look  and  Edgar  was  embarrassed.  He 
took  her  firmly  by  the  wrist  and  sat  her  down  hard  on  the  bench.  Lili 
struck  his  hand  off.  She  began  to  work  herself  up,  inhaling  deeply  for 
an  outburst.  — They  will  not  touch  my  lips,  she  shouted,  standing  up. 

Old  Peter  Baldwin,  who  had  offered  them  in  the  first  place,  lifted 
the  platter  again,  intending  to  take  off  her  portion  as  well  as  his.  She 
knocked  it  out  of  his  hand  and  onto  the  floor.  Edgar  quickly  rose  and 
slapped  her  hard  across  the  face.  — Waste  not,  want  not,  he  said 
grimly. 

Her  gush,  after  the  priming  of  some  small  and  shaky  sobs,  came 
out  full  strength  and  soon  she  was  lost  in  the  grip  of  hysteria,  weeping 
and  moaning  that  she  wanted  to  go  home;  that  she  could  stand  this 
place  no  longer.  Edgar  stooped  over  and  gathered  up  the  sausages. 
He  brushed  them  off  and  divided  them  equally  between  Peter  Baldwin 
and  himself,  sat  down  and  began  to  eat  calmly  and  deliberately.  Sophia 
came  to  Lili  and  let  her  out  of  the  dining  room.  As  Lili  passed  Adam 
he  gave  her  a  look  of  disgust  and  she  began  crying  harder  than  ever. 
She  could  not  stop.  Sophia  brought  her  to  the  guest  room  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  handed  her  some  smelling  salts  and,  without  a  word,  closed 
the  door  on  her. 

The  dining  room  was  silent  for  a  brief  spell  and  then  one  of  the 
small  children  raised  his  hated  bowl  of  gruel  high  above  his  head  and 
smashed  it  in  ecstasy  on  the  floor.  His  mother  whisked  him  off  to  bed. 
And  George,  whipped  on  by  the  rising  and  unsettling  murmur  of 
dissent  in  the  room,  and  by  his  own  horror  at  the  blow  struck  in  his 
sight,  tapped  Edgar  on  the  shoulder  and  requested  him  to  join  him 
in  the  office  at  once. 

George  closed  the  door  of  the  little  office  decisively  behind  them 
and  stood  for  a  moment  feeling  dwarfed  by  the  tall,  elegant  man 
with  his  shako  of  curls  adding  unearned  stature.  It  would  not  do  to 
dress  him  down  standing,  as  it  were,  in  his  shadow,  so  he  crossed  to 
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his  desk  and  chair  and  took  an  official  position.  George  had  never 
evicted  anyone  yet  from  the  Farm  Or  even  asked  anyone  to  go  and 
he  was  nervous,  almost  fearful,  about  the  coming  words. 

Edgar  stepped  abruptly  to  the  desk  and  poured  a  glass. of  water 
from  a  pitcher  standing  there.  He  began  to  use  it  for  a  fingerbowl, 
tapping  the  well-shaved  skin  around  his  mouth,  making  himself  pre- 
sentable. The  gesture  was  composed  and  it  threw  George  of!  his  guard. 

— I  didn't  think  you  people  could  do  anything  for  her,  said  Edgar. 

— I  wasn't  aware  that  we  were  obliged  to,  answered  George,  startled. 

— Her  father  said  that  you  would,  said  Edgar  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  his  head.  — That's  why  he  bought  her  the  Brook  Farm  stock. 
It  was  her  dowry.  He  said  perhaps  seclusion,  soothing  influences  and 
instruction  in  how  to  do  her  duty  would  make  her  into  a  normal 
woman. 

— What's  wrong  with  her?  asked  George,  completely  mystified. 

— Tantrums,  said  Edgar.  — You  saw  what  she  did  out  there.  Her 
poor  father  thought  she'd  outgrow  them  but  they're  getting  worse  and 
worse.  He's  washed  his  hands,  he  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  her.  Now 
it's  my  cross.  I  thought  perhaps  prayer  and  a  different  religious  atmos- 
phere might  help  ...  a  complete  removal. 

Edgar  dropped  gracefully  into  a  chair  and  put  his  hands  up  to 
his  face.  — It's  not  easy  for  a  young  fellow  starting  life  to  be  saddled 
with  an  ailing  wife  .  .  .  and  what  is  more  likely,  an  addled  one.  Now 
I  will  have  to  ask  you  for  the  money  invested  in  the  stock.  We'll  need 
it  as  the  wherewithal  to  live.  It's  all  we  have. 

— Good  heavens,  said  George.  — We're  not  in  a  financial  position 
to  cash  in  shares  on  demand.  We  have  to  have  at  least  twelve  months' 
notice.  That's  in  the  agreement. 

— Then  what  am  I  going  to  do?  asked  Edgar,  leaning  toward  him 
with  his  palms  up  in  supplication.  — She  wants  to  go. 

George  looked  away  to  hide  a  flush  of  anger  on  his  face.  Stop 
beating  your  wife,  he  thought,  and  you  could  stay  here  and  you'd  both 
be  the  better  for  it.  Until  then  good  riddance  to  you  and  your  kind. 

— Perhaps  you  could  arrange  to  sell  your  shares  to  another  party, 
George  said  gruffly.  — We  had  a  Mr.  Hawthorne  here  who  was  dis- 
contented and  he  was  able  to  exchange  his  stock  for  full  value.  I 
could  give  you  a  few  names. 

Edgar  nodded  cozily.  — Mind  you,  I  would  like  to  stay  here.  I 
think  the  investment  will  earn  out  in  time.  Then  too,  I  feel  God's 
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presence  very  strongly  here.  In  this  frugal  life,  this  chastity.  You 
know,  sir,  I'm  tempted  to  become  a  Graham  eater  and  leave  off  animal 
food. 

George  smiled  sourly,  thinking  dour  thoughts.  No,  it  is  not  God's 
presence  that  you  feel  and  make  me  feel  ...  it  is  money,  money,  in 
this  age  and  this  earth  that  is  everywhere  and  nowhere  like  Pascal's 
God  ...  so  strong  in  its  necessity  that  I  can  forgive  and  forget  the 
brutality  you  committed  in  there  and  say,  Stay,  stay  .  .  .  you  are 
welcome  here,  we  cannot  judge  on  what  passes  between  husband  and 
wife  ...  do  not  shame  us  again  by  peddling  our  failure  in  the  market 
place. 

He  picked  the  heavy  water  pitcher  up  and  sloshed  the  clear  water 
around,  forcing  temptation  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  set  down  the 
pitcher  with  a  thump  and  said  angrily,  putting  all  the  emotion  en- 
gendered by  this  conflict  into  his  voice,  — Why  did  you  strike  your 
wife,  Mr.  Gray! 

— Doctor's  orders,  said  Edgar  blandly. 

George  felt  a  sharp  let  of  release  in  his  entrails.  — Then  you  didn't 
raise  your  hand  in  anger? 

— Oh  dear  no,  said  Edgar.  — She's  been  under  doctor's  care,  oh, 
several  years  now.  He  says  it's  the  only  way  to  bring  her  out  of  that 
state. 

George  bounced  jauntily  to  his  feet,  immensely  relieved  at  having 
traversed  that  moral  quagmire.  — You  may  give  notice  as  of  today 
for  the  return  of  your  stocks  if  you  wish.  But  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
necessary.  There  is  a  very  competent  neurologist  practicing  in  Ded- 
ham.  I'm  sure  he  can  do  your  wife  a  world  of  good.  Why  don't  you 
harness  up  right  now  and  fetch  him  back  this  afternoon? 

— Yes,  yes,  said  Edgar.  — The  only  thing  is,  I  have  a  little  business 
in  Boston  today. 

— Then  leave  the  carriage  there  at  the  livery  stable  and  a  boy  will 
bring  it  back.  You  can  take  the  cars  in  from  there. 

— Good,  good,  said  Edgar  heartily.  — Well  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  Sophia  came  in.  The  dining  room  was  deserted 
but  they  could  still  hear  Lili  crying  in  the  room  on  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

— The  name  of  the  doctor  is  ...  ?  asked  Edgar,  pausing  at  the  door. 

— Finger,  Finger,  said  George.  — It's  German. 

Edgar  gave  him  a  firm  handshake  and  said,  — I  think  we'll  stay. 

Sophia  pushed  the  door  shut  behind  him  and  said  tartly  to  George, 
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— The  people  we  want  here  won't  come  and  the  people  we  don't  want 
won't  go.  Who  is  Dr.  Finger? 

— He's  an  old-maid-and-tantrum  authority  that  Margaret  Fuller 
used  to  treat  with. 

— Oh,  I  hope  you're  not  encouraging  the  Grays  to  stay  here.  I  can't 
think  of  anyone  more  out  of  place.  The  exhibition  just  now  should 
have  opened  your  eyes.  And  in  front  of  the  children. 

— They  are  both  victims  of  a  false  state  of  society,  said  George. 
— I  should  think  that  would  be  plain  to  your  perceptions  of  human 
brotherhood.  The  man  is  somewhat  mealymouthcd  but  the  girl  is  a 
real  unfortunate.  She  has  been  under  doctor's  care  for  a  nervous  dis- 
order .  .  .  this  tantrum,  for  instance. 

— Her  tantrum,  as  you  call  it,  seemed  to  me  not  a  sickness  at  all 
but  merely  a  kind  of  vulgarity,  a  desire  for  attention.  It  goes  with  her 
clothes.  .  .  . 

— On  the  contrary,  it  might  show  a  desire  for  a  deeper  spirituality. 
It  was  obviously  brought  on  by  an  aversion  to  animal  food. 

— Burnt  animal  food,  corrected  Sophia.  — She  hasn't  objected  be- 
fore. I  don't  think  they  belong  here,  George. 

George  hesitated  a  moment.  He  didn't  want  to  thread  the  moral 
quagmire  again  with  Sophia's  straight  and  narrow  tread,  to  point  out 
that  strict  justice  to  the  Grays  would  have  to  be  tempered  with 
economic  mercy  for  themselves.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  was  doing 
the  right  thing.  — Sophia,  he  said,  — I  have  never  before  heard  you 
question  any  human  yearning  for  spirituality,  no  matter  how  obscure 
its  promptings.  This  girl  is  changing,  awakening.  We  have  broken  the 
mold  of  her  life  up  to  now  and  she  must  find  a  new  form  for  it.  She's 
thinking,  she's  working,  doing  her  stint  in  the  barn.  I  find  her  often 
in  the  library  reading  the  French  newspapers.  She  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities. When  we  find  a  way  to  touch  her  .  .  . 

— You're  right,  said  Sophia  contritely.  — I  should  have  spent  some 
time  with  her  myself.  But  I'm  so  busy.  If  there  were  only  someone 
of  her  own  age  to  talk  to  her,  someone  who  could  sympathize  with 
her  faith  and  not  attack  it  constantly  as  Marianne  would.  That  might 
be  half  her  trouble  with  her  husband  the  way  he  is. 

— Oh,  I  wouldn't  make  her  a  victim  of  religious  persecution,  said 
George  uneasily.  — Let's  not  go  overboard. 

— But  there  is  someone,  said  Sophia  suddenly.  — The  purest  and 
the  most  spiritual  person  on  the  place  and  very  nearly  of  her  faith, 
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much  closer  to  her  than  her  own  husband.  Charles  Newcomb,  George! 
I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  take  her  for  a  walk.  Husband  or  no  husband, 
I'm  going  to  make  an  experiment  in  Spiritual  Association! 

Her  clear  small  eyes  were  sparkling,  almost  fiery.  She  was  a  little 
frightening  when  she  was  seized  with  an  idea  like  this.  It  was  a  kind 
of  cold  tantrum,  George  thought,  a  genteel  but  authentic  lack  of  con- 
trol. But  he  did  not  oppose  her  and  said  only  to  make  sure  Mrs.  Gray 
was  back  before  the  doctor  came. 

Lili  stopped  crying  at  once  when  Sophia  came  into  her  room  and 
told  her  a  young  man  wanted  to  take  her  for  a  walk  and  that  the  fresh 
air  would  be  good  for  her.  It  had  to  be  Adam.  Who  else?  She  dried  her 
tears  and  tidied  her  person  with  alacrity,  even  joy.  Then  she  stepped 
out  onto  the  landing  and  saw  Charles  Newcomb  standing  there,  wear- 
ing his  best  linen  and  Sunday  coat,  grinning  sheepishly  and  ready  to 
take  her  arm. 

She  went  along  nevertheless,  hoping  it  would  arouse  something  in 
Edgar  to  pay  him  for  the  slap  and  perhaps  do  Adam  some  good  in 
her  behalf. 

Lili  was  evil-minded.  She  had  been  brought  up  so  and  the  first  words 
Charles  Newcomb  spoke  aroused  her  deepest  suspicions  and  put  her 
on  her  guard.  — Let's  go  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  he  said  and  that 
was  the  phrase  men  used  to  girls  when  they  were  after  something;  or 
Let's  pick  daisies.  Her  mother  had  told  her  about  the  soldiers  saying 
it  back  in  France  and  the  other  girls  in  the  convent  had  warned 
her  against  such  proposals.  They  walked  on  in  silence  until  the  leaves 
were  murmuring  loudly  above  and  the  low  woodbine  caught  at  their 
ankles  and  Lili  became  so  saturated  with  her  thoughts  of  Adam  that 
she  began  to  ask  Newcomb  questions  about  him,  covertly  at  first  and 
then  boldly. 

— He  is  a  child,  said  Newcomb  intensely,  snapping  his  neck  back  in 
the  most  startling  way.  — He  will  never  grow  up.  He  does  all  in  the 
fact,  not  in  the  sentiment  as  a  man  does.  All  in  the  fact  as  a  mermaid 
joys  and  frolics  in  the  water  it  is  always  in. 

Lili  took  this  for  jealousy,  deprecation,  and  said,  — Sometimes  he 
acts  older  and  wiser  than  anyone. 

— Children  are,  said  Newcomb.  — Life  is  life's  teacher  and  they 
deal  only  with  life,  not  with  the  finished  echoes  men  hear  rebounding 
like  waves  in  a  closed  place  against  themselves. 
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He  raised  his  long  arms  out  wide  and  the  leaves  jingled  and  swayed 
toward  Lili  and  she  felt  closed  off,  crept  up  on.  She  darted  away  from 
him,  pretending  to  look  at  a  flowering  shrub.  He  ambled  after  her 
as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  Lili  had  the  disquieting  thought 
that  he  might  consider  that  she  was  leading  him  on,  talking  about  men 
like  that,  so  she  said,  to  close  the  subject,  — He's  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  men,  he  gets  all  his  ideas  out  of  books. 

— Oh  no,  said  Newcomb.  — He  uses  no  set  means  to  live  but  goes 
along  as  if  on  a  beautiful  road  on  a  place  he  does  not  keep  in  mind. 

— Don't  worry,  said  Lili  flatly.  — He  knows  where  he  is  going. 

Newcomb  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  like  a  maniac.  — There 
is  nowhere!  he  shrieked.  — There  is  nowhere  until  you  are  there. 

He  broke  a  flower  away  from  the  stalk.  — See  this  flower.  In  the 
house  it  is  a  form,  out  here  the  form  is  a  flower.  Now  that  I  have 
picked  it,  it  is  nothing.  Out  of  its  life  it  is  only  a  form  called  self 
which  life  has  taken,  as  a  boat  is  not  a  boat  until  it  is  launched  and  a 
woman  not  a  woman  until  .  .  . 

Here  it  is,  thought  Lili,  almost  with  relief,  the  scene  has  come  into 
focus  and  here  is  the  face  of  the  seducer.  Newcomb  stopped  short 
and  threw  the  flower  away.  They  were  walking  now  in  a  spiral  toward 
a  small  peak  crowned  with  lichen-covered  rocks. 

Standing  unseen  but  listening  to  them  on  top  of  the  rocks  was 
Christopher  Cranch.  He  had  gone  earlier  to  the  woods  to  paint.  He 
had  found  some  boulders  set  like  a  crude  altar  and  had  been  preparing, 
by  decking  it  with  natural  symbols,  for  a  study  in  a  mystic  vein  of  a 
grove  of  Pan  or  Silenus.  When  he  heard  Newcomb's  chatter  he  folded 
up  his  easel  and  stole  away,  hoping  they  would  pass  his  subject  unno- 
ticing. 

Lili,  feeling  the  seducer  readying  his  clutch,  started  to  climb  to  get 
to  the  open  air  but  Newcomb  began  a  peculiar  circling  and  dodging 
about  her.  He  would  run  up  the  steep  slope  and  clutch  a  tree  and 
reach  down  his  hand  to  haul  her  up.  She  hated  to  lean  on  him  but 
her  shoe  bottoms  were  so  polished  by  the  pine  needles  that  she  kept 
losing  ground  and  sliding  back. 

— Life,  said  Newcomb,  his  voice  getting  higher  and  higher,  — is  like 
rays  of  light  from  the  sun.  We  must  live  in  it  together,  like  a  span  of 
horses  ...  if  not,  the  senses  become  like  water  in  our  bodies  when 
the  pores  are  closed.  It  will  kill  us,  to  close  our  pores  and  shut  life  in 
or  out. 
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Lili  began  to  reach  herself  for  the  trees.  Her  palms  became  sticky 
and  nasty  with  pitch  but  it  was  better  than  the  clutch  of  his  sweaty 
hand.  She  reached  frantically  upwards,  her  head  down  and  off  balance, 
and  found  herself  almost  in  his  arms. 

— All  things  in  nature  are  centered  to  face  each  other,  said  New- 
comb,  his  beaked  nose  not  more  than  six  inches  from  her  face.  — The 
earth  moves  on  its  axis  to  face  all  parts  of  the  infinite  space  about  it. 
The  sea  and  the  sky  face  each  other  no  matter  how  the  sea  tosses  or 
the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds. 

She  tried  to  relax  her  face,  not  wanting  to  show  fear,  and  then  pre- 
tended to  lose  her  hold  on  the  tree  and  let  herself  slide  back  a  few  feet. 
He  was  after  her  in  a  great  pounce.  He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  as  if 
to  keep  her  from  falling. 

— Human  nature  is  full  of  life,  he  said.  — But  men  will  not  face  its 
whole  gamut  of  reality.  Now  my  life  has  been  .  .  .  has  been  erected 
into  a  single  sense. 

He  said  this  with  deep  intensity,  almost  with  loathing.  For  God's 
sake,  thought  Lili,  make  your  play.  Get  it  over  with  so  I  can  scream 
rape  and  struggle  and  throw  you  off  in  honesty.  She  fought  for  a 
sustained  breath,  knowing  her  voice  was  weak  with  too  much  crying. 
But  the  short,  taut  throbbing  of  her  chest  would  not  admit  a  sweep 
of  air  and  she  felt  very  tired. 

How  could  she  stain  this  clean  green  air  with  the  cry  of  rape  .  .  . 
profane  this  place  as  she  had  the  dining  room  with  a  fault  of  self? 
She  had  prayed  long  ago  for  just  this  in  her  old  world.  It  was  her  due. 
She  had  knelt  in  secret  wicked  nights,  in  the  red  lights  of  holy  candles, 
to  book  pictures,  to  faceless  men  clutching  at  women  bent  back,  dab- 
bling in  their  necks,  lying  on  them  in  a  welter  of  petticoats  and  twining 
legs.  The  men  were  faceless  but  the  women  were  always  she. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  pitying  herself,  but  acknowledging  her  taint, 
ready  to  submit  with  closed  eyes,  for  in  this  old  sin  the  man  was  al- 
ways faceless  and  the  woman's  face  was  hers. 

Suddenly  Newcomb  dropped  his  arms  and  turned  away.  — I  hate  the 
prison  of  a  single  sense,  he  said.  — I  want  to  be  like  the  ocean,  diffused 
all  about  in  a  great  proportionate  surface. 

With  an  awkward  lunge,  like  a  horse  putting  his  quivering  hind- 
quarters into  starting  up  with  a  heavy  load,  Lili  scrambled  up  the 
slope  and  stood  thankfully  on  the  top  in  the  free  air. 
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She  had  barely  caught  her  breath  before  he  was  beside  her  but  he 
turned  and  said  with  awe,  — Look!  Look  there! 

Lili  saw  the  rocks  prettily  decorated  and  felt  relieved.  At  least  it 
meant  there  might  be  others  about.  — Very  pretty,  she  said. 

Newcomb  by  now  had  sensed  her  feeling  of  repulsion  toward  him. 
He  had  had  no  particular  intentions  toward  her  before  but  now  he 
wanted  to  hurt  her,  to  engrave  himself  on  her  fears,  if  not  on  her 
affections.  He  knew  the  fear  was  there  to  some  extent.  No  one  else 
had  ever  reacted  to  him  like  this. 

— Do  you  know  what  this  is?  he  asked  in  hallowed  tones.  — This  is 
an  altar  of  Pan.  There  are  pagans  living  in  this  wood. 

Lili  laughed  scornfully.  She  went  over  to  the  arrangements  and 
carelessly  picked  up  a  sheaf  of  wheat  Cranch  had  brought  out  from 
the  barn. 

— Put  it  back,  said  Newcomb  imperiously.  — You  have  no  right  to 
touch  that.  No  more  right  than  I  have  to  disarrange  an  altar  in  church. 

For  her  answer,  Lili  picked  up  a  mass  of  flowers  and  threw  them 
on  the  ground  and  set  her  foot  upon  them. 

Off  in  the  woods,  Christopher  Cranch  was  idling  his  time  away, 
waiting  for  the  usurpers  to  leave.  As  was  his  custom,  he  had  brought 
his  piccolo  along  with  him  to  play  when  his  painting  got  tight  and 
needed  a  creative  pause.  He  played  a  few  wild  runs  on  it  now. 

— Listen,  said  Newcomb  to  Lili  in  a  stage  whisper.  — Do  you  hear 
that?  The  God  is  in  His  holy  temple.  Is  it  any  less  than  a  Kyrie  eleison? 
He  must  take  the  form  of  Prince  Albert,  he  said  meditatively.  — No 
wonder  he  is  so  kind  and  sensitive  to  the  love  of  women  and  children, 
so  unanimallike. 

— I  want  to  get  out  of  here,  said  Lili  suddenly.  — The  fastest  way 
I  can. 

— We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  said  Newcomb  smugly.  — You 
have  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  It  is  not  safe  for  either  of  us  to 
stay  in  the  woods. 

— Will  you  shut  up?  cried  Lili,  stamping  her  foot.  — I  think  you're 
just  about  ready  for  the  booby  hatch.  Now  get  me  out  of  here  and  I 
don't  want  to  hear  another  word  from  you,  ever  again. 

Newcomb  grumpily  led  her  out  of  the  woods.  She  was  surprised  to 
find  that,  although  it  had  been  an  hour's  walk  in,  they  were  only  twenty 
minutes  away  from  the  open  fields.  She  started  to  walk  through  the 
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cow  pasture.  Newcomb  caught  her  by  the  arm.  — Wouldn't  that  be 
tempting  the  fates?  he  said  pompously. 

She  pulled  away  from  him  and  began  to  run  back  to  the  Hive.  She 
was  shaking  when  she  got  to  the  small  room  where  she  was  to  receive 
the  doctor  under  the  chaperonage  of  Marianne. 

Marianne  was  sitting  at  the  window  when  the  doctor  came.  She 
was  watching  the  boys  drive  the  cattle  into  the  barn  and  George  hitch 
up  the  hay  wagon  to  carry  the  people  into  town  for  the  concert.  There 
had  been  a  hasty  tea  at  three  and  the  young  people  were  rushing 
around  the  kitchen  singing  Oh,  Canaan,  and  polishing  off  the  dishes. 

Marianne  was  relieved  to  see  the  doctor.  She  had  contracted  to  go 
to  the  concert  and  hoped  that  the  doctor  would  be  finished  before  they 
set  off  in  the  team.  He  came  bouncing  into  the  room,  looked  at  Lili's 
gown  to  see  if  it  buttoned  up  the  front.  It  did,  so  he  told  her  to  take  off 
all  her  underwear  and  reverse  the  dress.  He  stepped  out  in  the  hallway 
for  a  moment,  humming  Lorelei  and  clapping  his  pudgy  hands. 

Dr.  Finger  was  a  round  fat  little  German  with  three  chins  in  front 
and  three  matching  folds  in  back.  His  hair  was  shaved  to  the  scalp 
and  no  one  could  argue  whether  or  not,  as  he  insisted,  he  had  thus 
prevented  it  from  falling  out.  He  was  far  from  a  Cagliostro  in  appear- 
ance but  his  offhand  technique  would  have  put  that  prince  of  charla- 
tans to  shame. 

When  Lili  was  ready  she  called  him  back  and  he  made  her  sit  in 
a  chair  while  he  studied  her  with  eyes  so  deep  in  fat  that  she  thought 
he  was  napping  on  his  feet. 

He  drew  a  large  red  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  began 
to  rub  his  brow  and  eyes  with  it.  — To  build  up  the  magnetism,  he 
explained.  Then,  although  his  eyes  were  completely  hidden  by  their 
puffy  lids,  he  began  to  examine  her  intently  from  the  top  of  her  head 
slowly  down.  He  took  fully  ten  minutes  for  this,  his  veiled  glance  seem- 
ing to  rest  longest  on  her  abdomen. 

Lili  felt  a  throb  in  the  lower  right  side  of  her  belly.  She  instinctively 
put  her  hand  there.  Something  seemed  to  be  swelling  inside  of  her, 
like  one  of  the  pig's  bladders  that  the  children  filled  with  air  and 
bounced  about. 

— Now  I  must  take  your  hand,  said  the  doctor.  — For  to  make 
rapport.  Lili  gave  him  her  hand.  It  was  trembling  again.  She  kept  her 
other  one  where  it  was. 

— At  these  times  you  wish  for  death,  said  the  doctor.  — But  you 
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are  perfectly  well,  a  wonderful  specimen.  Perhaps  you  think  your 
lungs  or  your  heart  are  diseased  but  they  are  remarkably  sound.  I 
have  examined  your  tissues  minutely.  There  is  some  constriction  lower 
down  in  your  body.  You  have  a  sensation  there?  Lili  pulled  her  hand 
away  from  her  lap  and  let  it  fall  to  her  side. 

He  whirled  around  the  room  two  or  three  times,  inflating  his  chest 
and  thumping  it  until  his  body  began  to  shake  all  over,  like  jelly.  He 
darted  around  in  back  of  Lili  and  asked  Marianne  to  unbutton  Lili's 
dress.  Marianne  moved  sadly  away  from  the  window.  The  wagon 
was  almost  full  now,  seething  and  chattering  like  a  teapot  ready  to  boil 
over.  She  opened  the  buttons  to  what  seemed  a  discreet  depth,  just 
below  the  shoulder  blades,  and  returned  to  the  window. 

— No,  no,  my  dear,  said  the  doctor.  — All  the  way,  the  entire 
spine  must  be  exposed.  He  drew  out  his  crimson  silk  and  began  to 
rub  his  finger  tips  over  it.  In  her  haste  to  speed  the  process,  Marianne 
fumbled  over  the  buttons.  She  could  hear  Fred  Cabot  calling  for  her  to 
come  along.  Lili's  back  was  bare  now  to  the  dark  shadow  starting  be- 
tween the  buttocks.  The  doctor  polished  his  finger  tips  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  room  was  so  quiet  that  their  minuscular  patterns  could  be 
heard  catching  and  scraping  on  the  silk. 

— Marianne,  cried  Fred,  bellowing  like  a  calf  for  his  mother.  The 
others  took  up  the  cry.  The  horses  sawed  their  heads  and  jerked  their 
bridles,  anxious  to  get  the  great  weight  at  their  back  rolling  and  less 
of  a  drag. 

Marianne  was  flustered.  She  paused  a  second  uncertainly  at  the 
door  and  said,  — Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  went  out  and  told  them  to 
go  along?  They  will  be  waiting  for  me. 

— Certainly,  my  dear,  said  the  doctor.  — We  can  manage  very  well 
alone. 

She  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  yard  as  fast  as  she  could. 
Fred  started  to  haul  her  up  onto  the  team.  — No,  she  said.  — Lili  is 
just  starting  her  treatment.  I  can't  leave  her  now. 

— Oh,  she'll  be  all  right,  said  Fred.  — Jump  up. 

Marianne  paused  a  second.  — No.  I'd  better  go  back.  She  turned, 
waved  and  went  back  up  to  the  room.  She  stopped  a  moment  wist- 
fully on  the  stairs  as  the  singing  load  rattled  off  down  the  road  to  town. 

When  she  opened  the  door  the  doctor  was  passing  his  hand  up  and 
down  Lili's  spine  from  the  very  end  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  was 
not  touching  it,  but  held  his  fingers  about  half  an  inch  away. 
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— You  see  how  my  arm  is  trembling,  he  said.  — I  am  willing  mag- 
netism, willing  power  into  my  patient.  She  will  feel  as  if  a  rod  of  iron 
is  being  worked  into  her  spine. 

After  a  dozen  or  more  passes  he  stopped  and  began  to  wipe  his 
brow  with  the  same  handkerchief  that  gave  him  his  magnetism. 

— That  is  all,  he  said  weakly.  — You  must  now  take  a  long  nap. 

He  walked  slowly  and  heavily  around  the  room,  like  a  horse  cool- 
ing out  after  a  race.  He  kept  expelling  his  breath  and  squeezing  his 
stomach  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  the  last  gasp  out  of  his  lungs.  — I  won- 
der, he  said  to  Marianne,  — if  I  might  have  a  little  glass  of  wine,  or 
some  cordial  perhaps.  This  is  very  fatiguing. 

Marianne  said  that  there  was  no  liquor  at  all  on  the  place.  — On 
account  of  the  children,  you  see,  she  said. 

— Ah  yes,  said  the  doctor.  He  straightened  up  and  seemed  rapidly 
to  become  himself  again.  — Now,  miss,  he  said  to  Lili.  — You  are  not 
married,  of  course.  But  who  is  Mrs.  Gray?  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
to  Marianne.  — Perhaps  I  have  the  wrong  patient.  Never  mind,  he 
said,  patting  Lili  on  the  shoulder.  — I  will  not  charge  you  for  it.  He 
laughed  heartily. 

— I  am  Mrs.  Gray,  said  Lili. 

— Then  you  have  a  husband,  said  the  doctor  in  surprise.  — Well 
then,  I  know  just  what  to  do. 

He  stopped  again,  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  and  said,  — Perhaps 
you  are  a  widow? 

— No,  I'm  not,  said  Lili. 

— No  matter,  no  matter,  he  said.  — We'll  fix  you  up. 

He  opened  his  small  valise  and  took  a  small  jar  of  fragrant  salve 
from  it.  — Have  your  husband  rub  your  back  with  this  tonight,  in  a 
circular  motion,  just  at  the  small  of  the  back.  Right  about  here. 

He  pointed  delicately  to  where  the  column  of  the  spine  wedged 
into  the  gluteal  mass. 

— Now  I  must  go,  he  said.  — I  am  driving  into  Boston  for  the  con- 
cert. 

Marianne  gave  a  start.  — Perhaps  the  lovely  lady  is  going  too,  he 
said,  bowing  to  her  and  clicking  his  heels.  — Could  I  drive  you  there? 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  Lili.  — Go,  go,  said  Lili.  — I  already  feel 
miserable  for  making  you  miss  the  ride  in  with  the  crowd.  She  pushed 
them  out  of  the  door  and  closed  it. 

It  was  so  hot.  The  hoofbeats  faded  out  into  the  distance  and  she 
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felt  all  the  life  drain  from  the  Farm  and  herself.  With  a  rough  pull  she 
stripped  off  her  dress  and  fell  naked  on  the  bed.  She  tried  to  sob 
again  but  she  was  too  dry  and  soon  passed  into  a  heavy  gripping  sleep. 


In  Boston,  John  Dwight,  using  his  prerogative  as  a  music  critic, 
went  backstage  at  the  concert  hall  to  watch  the  artist  warm  up  his 
instrument.  Ole  Bull  was  walking  around  the  creaking  floor  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  his  fiddle  under  his  chin  and  supported  entirely  by  it  as 
he  twisted  the  tuning  keys  with  one  hand  and  plucked  the  strings  with 
the  other.  When  he  saw  John  standing  there,  he  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair  to  fluff  it  up  and  began  to  strike  out  some  runs  and  cadenzas. 
His  left  hand  writhed  and  squirmed,  his  fingers  crossing  and  tangling 
and  pattering  up  and  down  the  ebony  path,  squeezing  out  wry  plaints 
in  the  fifth  position  under  the  bridge.  The  bow  pressed  out  double 
stops  and  bounced  in  spiccato.  The  sweat  ran  down  his  face  but  the 
notes  were  dry,  a  mere  apotheosizing  of  friction.  John  turned  away, 
satisfied  that  he  had  already  taken  his  measure.  He  was  a  sterile 
virtuoso  only,  dehydrating  the  juice  of  life  from  his  instrument.  No 
wonder  he  never  played  Beethoven.  He  could  never  do  it,  never  bring 
forth  the  great  teeming  flood  of  life's  awakening. 

When  darkness  comes  suddenly  without  the  intervening  dusk  it 
carries  its  own  shock.  Lili  woke  to  find  the  room  black.  She  listened  at 
the  door.  There  were  no  sounds  of  life  downstairs.  It  couldn't  be 
nighttime  yet,  someone  had  to  be  there  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.  She 
went  to  the  window.  Her  view  of  the  barn  was  obscured  by  the  thick 
smothering  sky  blanket  of  an  impending  storm.  It  was  fearful,  stifling. 

She  went  back  to  the  bed,  satisfied  that  the  cows  were  not  bursting 
with  milk  and  waiting  in  agony  for  a  freeing  touch.  She  threw  her 
legs  out  wide  on  the  bed.  She  could  not  do  this  on  her  own  cot.  To 
sleep  like  a  beast,  her  mother  would  have  said. 

How  her  father  had  hated  these  peasant  expressions.  To  him  the 
word  beast  was  a  synonym  for  vileness.  His  severest  expression  was 
to  say  someone  was  beastly  or  a  victim  of  base  animal  instincts.  The 
best-remembered  crisis  of  her  life  had  come  at  a  dinner  party  .  .  . 
the  first  grown-up  one  she  had  ever  attended  .  .  .  when  her  poor 
mother,  fuzzy  with  wine  and  pitifully  anxious  to  please  her  father, 
had  said  excitedly,  — You  should  see  my  husband  in  the  water,  he 
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swims  like  a  rat.  Lili  remembered  the  pained  look  on  her  father's  face 
and  how  he  said,  trying  to  keep  it  light,  that  a  comparison  with  a  fish 
was  more  in  order  and  that  it  was  no  flattery  to  be  compared  with 
an  animal.  — But  you  sleep  like  a  beast,  my  darling,  said  her  mother 
gaily,  throwing  her  arms  and  legs  out  from  the  sides  of  the  chair  in 
a  broad  gesture  of  relaxation.  — A  double-backed  beast,  said  a  silly 
red-faced  man  just  back  from  abroad  and  overloaded  with  culture. 
Her  father  spilled  his  wine  in  anger  on  the  best  tablecloth.  .  .  .  Her 
mother  rose  and  came  round,  servantlike,  to  clean  it  up  .  .  .  the  ladies 
got  up  in  silence  and  went  into  the  other  room.  .  .  .  Her  father  ordered 
her  mother  to  take  her  upstairs  and  put  her  to  bed.  ...  He  would  not 
kiss  her  good  night  and  as  they  left  the  room  she  heard  her  father 
saying  bitterly  to  the  men  that  his  wife  derived  her  fine  French  culture 
from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Rabelais.  Her  mother  cried  all  the  way  up  to 
the  nursery  and  that  night  moved  to  a  separate  room.  The  next  day 
Lili  was  sent  off  to  the  convent.  But  not  before  she  had  peeked  into 
the  big  book  by  Mr.  Rabelais  about  the  beast  with  the  double  back. 
The  wind  was  rising,  blowing  the  dust  across  the  yard.  It  seemed 
to  push  the  darkness  like  thick  fog  into  the  room.  Just  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  window,  the  sky  split  open  in  a  dazzling  wound  to  the 
west.  The  thunder  rumbled  and  Lili  began  to  feel  herself  tightening 
up  again.  The  tiny  hairs  on  her  arms  seemed  to  be  standing  out  like 
wires.  She  could  not  tear  herself  away  from  the  window  or  shake  off 
an  accumulating  feeling  of  doom.  From  the  barn  she  heard  the 
clanking  of  a  cowbell.  There  was  one  on  Margaret's  neck  because 
she  sometimes  thought  she  was  a  deer  and  ran  wildly  in  the  woods 
and  had  to  be  traced  by  it  to  be  brought  home.  Another  lightning 
flash  and  the  bell  got  louder.  Louder  and  faster  and  more  insistent, 
clanging  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night.  Lili  was  suddenly  afraid  that 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  barn,  that  lightning  had  struck  it  and  it  was 
burning  and  all  the  animals  with  it.  She  stooped  for  her  dress  and 
slipped  it  on,  frontways  this  time,  but  her  nervous  fingers  could  not 
seem  to  manage  the  buttons.  She  went  again  to  the  window.  The 
ringing  was  more  imperative.  She  had  to  go  out  and  rescue  them. 
On  the  threshold  she  stopped.  The  Stygian  darkness  was  full  of  anger 
and  hate.  She  could  see  Margaret  now  with  her  wicked,  intelligent 
eyes  and  her  crooked  horn,  violently  tossing  her  head  to  sound  the  bell. 
Ring  and  clang,  ring  and  clang,  and  Prince  Albert  pawing  the  floor 
with  great  thumps,  keyed  with  the  thunder,  and  his  eyes  like  coals 
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of  fire  and  his  head  thrust  forth  in  his  god'fl  wrath  and  retribution. 
She  sank  back  on  the  bed.  Perhaps  this  was  revenge.  Perhaps  the 
wicked  Margaret  was  luring  her  there  for  her  God's  vengeanee. 
Old  phantasmagorias  floated  through  her  mind,  the  grim  tales  told 
at  the  convent  of  unfrocked  priests,  false  nuns  and  blasphemers  .  .  . 
of  the  soldier  who  had  stolen  the  chalice  that  held  the  Host  and  how 
his  arm  was  instantly  withered  to  his  shoulder.  She  could  feel  again  the 
flowers  crushing  under  her  feet  and  hear  in  the  wind  the  wild  trill 
of  the  pipe  in  the  woods  these  few  hours  past.  No,  she  would  not  go,  it 
was  a  trap.  A  foul  stream  of  remembered  anathemas  and  maledictions 
swept  on  her.  Another  angry  flash  burst  into  the  room.  She  went  to 
the  window.  It  was  a  long,  lingering  line  of  light  and  it  lit  up  the 
barn  with  an  outward  flame.  But  if  the  cows  and  little  calves  were 
burning  there,  looking  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  flaming  hay,  perhaps 
stupidly,  innocently  reaching  for  it  and  eating  it .  .  . 

She  was  going.  There  would  be  no  ceremony  of  death.  If  it  hap- 
pened it  would  come  with  all  the  cattle  loose  from  their  stalls  and 
milling  around  in  the  darkness  and  one  of  them  would  gore  her  in 
the  dark  and  Prince  Albert  would  roar  in  triumph  with  the  great 
diapason  of  the  organ  flutes.  She  ran  down  the  stairs  and  across  the 
yard.  The  wind  was  so  strong  it  tore  the  hot  dry  gravel  from  beneath 
her  bare  feet. 

Unbeknown  to  her,  Adam  was  in  the  barn.  He  was  up  in  the  loft 
at  the  wide  doors  facing  off  to  the  fields  on  the  side  away  from  the 
house.  He  was  watching  the  clouds  mass  and  pile,  rejoicing  at  their 
swollen  sides.  Finally  two  clouds  reached  the  classic  position  of  their 
greatest  power  and  charge,  one  below  the  other  and  directly  overhead. 
He  had  his  Leyden  jars  set  up,  twelve  of  them,  lined  with  lead  ham- 
mered paper-thin.  He  had  made  connections  to  all  of  them  with 
copper  wire  and  a  wire  led  out  to  the  lightning  rod  through  an  auger 
hole  in  the  outer  wall.  He  anxiously  ran  his  finger  over  the  joinings 
in  the  dark,  not  daring  to  light  the  lantern  for  fear  the  stroke  he 
was  waiting  for  would  come  as  he  was  thus  absorbed.  When  he 
touched  the  jar  which  held  the  central  connection  he  found  that  it 
had  parted  with  its  bridging  wire.  It  had  been  soldered  hastily  and 
he  must  have  bumped  into  it  and  knocked  it  loose.  The  sweat  was 
pouring  off  his  face  and  soaking  him  from  head  to  toe.  He  reached 
out  for  the  loose  wire,  forgetting  to  wrap  his  hand  in  protective  silk, 
so  obsessed  was  he  at  this  moment  with  a  lust  to  touch  power,  to 
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hold  it  in  his  hand  like  the  old  Greeks  or  Mr.  Franklin.  He  caught 
hold  of  it  in  the  dark.  It  sparked  and,  like  a  great  boot,  it  kicked  him 
back  against  the  beams.  His  hand  was  numb  but  tingling  and  he 
straightened  up,  determined  to  hold  it  in  place  to  catch  the  bolt  no 
matter  what.  But  then  he  heard  a  sobbing  and  wailing  in  the  barn 
below.  It  had  a  human,  familiar  sound.  With  a  curse  at  the  interruption 
he  scrambled  down  the  rough  ladder.  He  groped  in  the  darkness 
toward  the  whimpering.  His  reach  found  Lili.  She  was  shaking  with 
dry  sobs.  With  passionless  hands,  the  ones  that  did  not  fear  the 
lightning,  he  brushed  aside  the  seams  of  her  dress  and  clutched  her 
breasts.  The  great  bolt  came,  crackling  and  shivering  down  the  rod. 
He  saw  her  and  she  him  in  the  glare.  It  was  the  moment  of  her  great- 
est beauty,  her  face  holding  the  light  like  a  brimming  cup.  She  smiled 
and  the  darkness  came  again  and  the  clouds  burst  and  the  rain 
plummeted,  shattering  the  dust  outside  like  bullets  and  hammering 
on  the  rafters.  It  seemed  to  press  them  downward  onto  the  hay  and 
Lili  felt  a  great  gush  inside  of  her  and  happiness  came  as  sheets  of 
living  water  rolled  and  fell  from  the  roof. 


Chapter 
Four 


Carlo  the  shepherd  dog  enjoyed  the  holidays  more  than  anyone.  For 
on  these  days,  as  well  as  Sundays,  came  swarms  of  visitors  in  coaches 
and  barges  from  Boston,  Lowell  and  even  from  Fall  River  and  the 
Cape.  He  lay  in  the  dust  of  the  road  near  the  entrance  and  sniffed  the 
alien  scent  of  the  hearty  meat  eaters  as  they  dismounted.  Happily  he 
licked  their  hands  for  the  salt  and  the  rich  tang  of  digested  meat,  bless- 
ings denied  him  in  residence  on  a  vegetarian  see. 

The  visitors  were  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  for  everyone  else  when 
they  came  en  masse.  They  had  to  be  guided  about  and  when  the  people 
appointed  for  this  task  were  used  up  the  shoemakers  and  farmers  had 
to  be  called  from  their  shops  and  field  or  from  contemplation  or  loaf- 
ing by  the  brook  or  in  the  woods.  A  small  amount  was  charged  for 
tea-taking  but  it  didn't  balance  off  the  time  lost  from  labor.  At  times, 
Carlo  was  the  only  guide  left  when  a  batch  turned  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  but  he  cheerfully  took  on  the  task  and  they  sniffed  along  with 
him  the  wood  and  peat  smoke  and  baking  bread  in  the  kitchen,  leather 
and  wax  in  the  cobbler  shop,  resinous  shaving  and  sawdust  in  Mr. 
Hatch's  domain  and  the  mingled  blend  of  steam,  oil  and  ink  in  the 
printing  room. 

Some  of  the  women  guests  opened  the  linen  closets  furtively  and 
sniffed  at  the  sheets,  in  suspicion  they  thought,  but  actually  it  was  be- 
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cause  they  were  in  a  strange  land  and,  like  Carlo,  wanted  to  find  their 
way  home  by  the  scent  of  their  own  soilings. 

This  was  what  Sophia  hated.  It  was  bad  enough  talking  and  ex- 
plaining .  .  .  turning  off  impertinences  with  a  smile  and  an  ever 
wary  phraseology  of  bitter  optimism.  But  the  prying  and  sniffing  were 
utterly  abhorrent.  On  visiting  days  her  stomach  was  kept  in  a  hard 
knot  of  dread  and  no  matter  how  much  cleaning  was  done,  even  to  the 
bits  of  paper  and  leaves  around  the  grounds,  she  knew  someone  would 
uncover  some  small  disorder  or  stain  and  pass  judgment. 

But  there  was  a  worse  threat  from  the  visiting  hordes  which  she 
alone  seemed  aware  of  and  which  was  directed  toward  an  area  so  deli- 
cate she  did  not  want  to  mention  it  to  anyone.  Her  niece  Sarah  had 
become  flagrantly  nubile  before  her  time. 

Sarah's  maiden  breasts  had  suddenly  ripened  into  melons,  her  hips 
curved  like  scimitars  and  as  she  jogged  around  the  Farm  with  her 
childish  flat-footed  gait  she  jiggled  provocatively  the  crowning  orna- 
ments of  her  sex. 

Withal  she  was  so  innocent  and  unassuming,  it  would  not  do  to 
speak  to  her,  to  arouse  coquetry.  The  boys  were  all  used  to  her  and 
still  looked  on  her  as  a  child.  To  them  she  was  merely  untidy  and 
the  fact  that  her  blossoming  body  did  not  go  with  her  dress  or  her 
manner  was  just  another  example  of  this.  Her  hair  was  always  in 
snarls,  her  dress  awry  or  covered  with  twigs  or  leaves  from  her  habit 
of  throwing  herself  down  on  her  back  to  gaze  at  the  sky  and  give  venl 
to  adolescent  mysticisms.  She  was  much  drawn  to  Catholicism,  called 
the  woods  nature's  cathedral  and  saw  God  behind  the  clouds  in  the 
form  described  by  Michelangelo. 

When  she  got  up  from  this  position  her  dress  usually  stuck  between 
her  hams  and  once  when  she  was  late  for  breakfast  and  ran  headlong 
into  the  dining  room  her  left  breast  jumped  out  of  her  dress.  She 
stopped  and  poured  it  back  with  a  shy  blush  and  everybody  politely 
looked  the  other  way. 

Sophia  was  at  a  loss  for  a  way  to  cope  with  all  this.  Once  or  twice 
she  had  tried  to  explain  to  Sarah  the  perils  of  her  state  of  growth  but 
when  she  got  to  the  point  of  describing  the  effect  of  mere  flesh  on  the 
nature  of  men,  Sarah  had  turned  upon  her  two  heavenly  blue  eyes,  so 
innocent  and  infantile  that  it  seemed  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  go  on. 

But  the  untidiness  and  innocence  that  were  her  armor  among  her 
associates  were  an  outrageous  challenge  to  the  young  blades  who  came 
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out  from  town  for  a  day  at  the  Farm.  Crowds  of  young  clerks  and 
scions  of  merchants  took  the  place  with  its  abundance  of  girls  for  a 
new  and  fresh  hunting  ground  and,  whenever  the  gay  dogs  caught 
sight  of  Sarah  strutting  stiff-kneed  and  pigeon-toed  through  the  woods 
or  lying  on  her  back  on  the  warm  grass  with  her  legs  spread  wide,  they 
hung  around  her  like  hounds. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  Sophia  decided  to  silently  avert  this  danger 
by  taking  Sarah  into  Boston  for  a  walk  through  the  throngs  and  streets 
that  were  unquestioning  and  unintelligible. 

George  and  some  of  the  other  leading  lights  were  going  over  to  a 
Reform  Convention  at  Woburn.  Sophia  planned  to  get  off  on  her  jaunt 
before  George  could  ask  her  again  to  accompany  him.  She  decided  to 
take  the  cars  from  Dedham  instead  of  riding  into  Boston  on  the  return 
trip  of  the  public  coach,  which  would  drop  its  first  load  at  the  Farm  at 
eight  o'clock.  Adam  had  made  a  boat  and  it  was  anchored  down  by 
the  river  at  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Farm.  He  would  row  her  and 
Sarah  down  the  Charles  to  the  depot.  She  loved  the  morning  walk 
through  the  fragrant  woods  to  the  quiet  waters. 

Now  they  stood  on  the  bank  waiting  for  Adam  to  bring  the  boat 
around  for  them  to  step  into.  It  was  beatifically  calm  as  they  glided 
around  the  bend  from  Cow  Island.  Nothing  troubled  the  waters  but  the 
quick  press  of  the  working  oars  and  even  that  was  no  more  than  the 
fleeting  dimple  that  flashed  over  the  face  of  innocence  and  serenity. 

In  Woburn  would  be  gathered  all  the  angels  to  trouble  the  waters 
and  a  few  of  the  sick  and  ailing,  who  would  slip  in  for  their  regenera- 
tion. Sophia  longed  for  calmness,  for  all  the  turmoil,  like  the  currents 
in  the  river,  to  be  hidden  under  glass.  For  a  messiah  who  could  heal 
the  woes  of  the  world  .  .  .  like  Christ  did  the  sick  .  .  .  without  stir- 
ring the  surface  .  .  .  without  waiting  for  an  angel. 

She  tried  to  hold  the  clean  tract  of  scentless,  moilless  peace  in  her 
mind  all  the  way  into  town.  The  hot  scent  of  the  engine  meant  nothing 
to  her.  All  she  could  see  was  an  iron  beast  without  blood  and  sweat, 
temperate  and  controlled,  which  would  not  twitch  its  skin  against  the 
sly  digs  of  insects,  or  give  a  long  bubbling  sigh  of  anguish  when  it  was 
whipped  over  the  hills.  And  best  of  all,  the  pervading  animal  aroma, 
so  intense  in  sultry  weather  and  which  hung  like  a  knee-deep  fog  in 
the  old  stage  coach,  had  been  exorcised  forever  in  the  fire  pit  and 
resinous  smoke  of  the  boiler. 

On  such  days  as  this,  the  Providence  railroad  made  up  the  train 
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with  open  cars.  They  were  little  more  than  benches  arranged  across 
a  flatcar  with  only  a  roof  and  its  supporting  struts  between  the  people 
and  the  wind.  And  as  the  iron  beast  ripsawed  the  wound  in  the  resist- 
ing air,  tearing  it  savagely  from  Sophia's  nostrils,  she  sat  happily  with 
closed  eyes,  fighting  for  a  breath  from  a  current  so  swift  and  sterile  it 
seemed  to  flay  the  lungs  instead  of  feeding  them. 

Her  problem  seemed  left  behind  by  the  new  dimension  of  speed 
until  the  train  slowed  down  on  the  causeway  across  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  Charles  River  bay  in  back  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  She  felt  Sarah 
unsettle  and  turn  and  she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  on  the  marsh  grass 
not  a  hundred  feet  away  a  group  of  naked  young  men  and  boys  wav- 
ing impudently  at  the  train  and  then  diving  into  the  water  to  present  a 
farewell  wave  of  sun-browned  buttocks.  Sophia  pointed  swiftly  to  the 
tall  steeple  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  rearing  its  tip  against  the  sky. 
She  could  not  fathom  the  look  in  Sarah's  eyes. 

Sophia  was  above  all  a  loyal  wife  and  when  they  got  off  the  train 
at  the  depot  she  walked  down  the  mall  by  the  Common  toward  the 
Peabodys'  shop  on  West  Street.  She  always  tried  to  improve  her  hours, 
no  matter  how  personal,  with  a  deed  for  George  and  she  carried  on  her 
arm  a  basket  of  fancy  work  for  display  and  sale  at  the  bookshop. 

She  decided  to  go  one  street  more,  to  Temple  Place  just  beyond, 
because  it  was  full  of  rich  Cabots  and  their  kin  and  Fred  had  suggested 
that  one  or  two  of  his  female  cousins  might  want  to  buy  some  choice 
items  before  they  were  put  on  sale. 

Marianne  had  designed  a  zephyr  shawl  with  the  lightest  and  fluffiest 
of  lamb's  wool,  making  it  a  blue  nimbus  around  the  shoulders  of  its 
possessor.  Sophia  reached  into  the  basket  and  let  its  thistledown  weight 
rest  on  her  finger  tips  as  she  walked  up  the  granite  steps  to  the  broad- 
est, most  hospitable  door  on  the  street.  It  was  the  house  of  Colonel 
Perkins.  She  banged  the  knocker  and  as  they  waited  for  an  answer  she 
told  Sarah.the  story  of  the  door's  origin,  that  it  had  been  made  from 
the  wood  of  Old  Ironsides  and  how  many  times  it  had  opened  for  her 
as  a  little  girl  for  a  lovely  tea  party  in  the  back  garden. 

It  was  opened  now  by  a  tiny  woman  in  a  nurse's  dress.  She  came 
barely  up  to  Sophia's  bosom;  she  was,  in  fact,  on  an  eye  level  with  the 
basket  of  goods.  Sophia  smiled  as  she  saw  again  the  starched  white 
cap  and  the  huge  muslin  apron  tucked  fanlike  into  the  tiny  waist.  And 
up  came  the  heavy  scent  of  rose  petals  that  the  old  nurse  collected  in 
June  and  kept  about  her  person  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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But  while  she  was  savoring  this,  her  memory  strangely  stirred,  the 
nurse  took  one  look  at  the  basket  and  the  extended  handful  of  fancy 
work  and  without  raising  her  eyes  to  the  caller's  face  muttered,  — No 
peddlers,  and  slammed  the  door  in  Sophia's  face. 

The  door  made  a  reverberating  oaken  thud.  Sophia  turned  in  panic 
to  look  at  the  bow  windows,  which  made  in  the  other  houses  a  vantage 
point  for  the  peekers  and  gossips  of  the  place.  She  saw  some  curtains 
moving  in  a  whisper  of  malice.  She  took  Sarah's  arm  and  bustled  her 
down  the  stairs  and  across  the  street  and,  still  erect,  but  hurried,  they 
went  down  the  alley  which  led  to  the  flat-fronted  houses  of  West  Street. 

Her  self-imposed  calm  was  destroyed  and  she  was  angry  and  dis- 
traught as  she  led  Sarah  around  to  where  the  Peabodys  lived.  Their 
house  was  a  narrow  and  humble  one  and  the  whole  street  was  a  step 
down  in  the  social  scale. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  a  doctor  of  sorts.  He  sold  herbs  and  patent  medi- 
cines and  pulled  teeth.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  now  had  a  school  in 
one  of  the  back  rooms  where  the  pupils,  all  girls,  soaked  in  a  watered- 
down  version  of  Mr.  Alcott's  pedagogic  heresies,  spaced  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  flowery  needlework. 

When  Mrs.  Peabody,  sleepily  and  still  in  her  morning  wrapper, 
opened  the  door  to  Sophia's  ring  she  put  on  a  very  sour  face  at  the 
sight  of  the  basket  of  goods.  Sophia  held  it  out  to  her  rather  abruptly. 

— Oh  dear,  said  Mrs.  Peabody.  — I  don't  know  where  I'm  going  to 
put  all  this  truck. 

— I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Peabody,  said  Sophia  coldly. 

— Honestly,  I  seem  to  spend  all  my  time  dusting  and  shaking  your 
things  from  the  Farm.  We  have  a  great  heap  of  them  now  and  .  .  . 

— If  they're  too  much  bother  .  .  .  said  Sophia,  tight-lipped. 

Mrs.  Peabody  gave  a  tiny  shrug.  With  this  gesture,  a  quirk  which 
somehow  conveyed  more  rejection  and  disdain  than  Sophia  could  bear, 
a  friendship  of  years  was  shattered.  Sophia  handed  the  basket  back  to 
Sarah  and  started  down  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Peabody  stood  at  the  door, 
already  feeling  some  qualms  of  conscience.  But  she  didn't  want  to  give 
in  to  Sophia's  counterrejection  too  readily.  — What  about  the  other 
things?  she  said  temperately.  — Would  you  want  to  take  them  along? 

— I  should  prefer  to  send  one  of  the  teamsters  after  them,  if  you 
don't  mind,  Mrs.  Peabody,  said  Sophia.  With  a  cold  nod  of  dismissal, 
she  walked  off  down  the  street. 

Mrs.  Peabody  watched  them  for  a  moment  at  the  open  door.  She 
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belatedly  framed  a  set  of  reasons  for  the  unfortunate  encounter.  It 
must  have  been  coming  on  for  her  to  feel  her  back  go  up  like  that. 
Perhaps  because  of  her  son-in-law  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  was  owed 
money  by  these  haughty  .  .  .  well,  peddlers,  that's  all  they  were. 
They  owned  Nathaniel  money  and  gave  absolutely  no  assurance  that 
they  would  pay  it  back.  They  paid  a  few  dollars  a  year,  the  interest 
only,  and  now  the  Hawthornes  needed  it  badly.  Her  daughter  had  a 
new  baby  and  there  was  no  money  coming  in  at  all  from  her  husband's 
writing.  People  were  saying  around  Salem  that  they  were  starving.  Be- 
sides, Elizabeth  had  her  own  fancy  work  to  sell  .  .  .  something  had 
to  be  done  with  the  patterns  she  filled  up  while  teaching  the  girls.  Any- 
way, it  was  done.  That  was  an  end  to  a  chapter. 

Mrs.  Peabody  slowly  closed  the  door.  By  this  time  Sophia  was  down 
at  the  corner,  intentionally  far  from  the  sound  of  the  click  of  the  latch 
against  her. 

— I  wanted  to  buy  a  book,  said  Sarah  sadly. 

— I  don't  see  what's  got  into  the  Peabodys,  said  Sophia.  — Unless 
Elizabeth  is  selling  fancy  work  herself  and  doesn't  like  the  competition. 
I  don't  think  she's  making  out  very  well  with  her  school.  After  all  her 
vaunting  about  her  new  disciplinary  system  it  seems  that  the  only  rea- 
son the  pupils  behave  is  because  there  is  a  dentist's  office  in  the  next 
room  and  they're  afraid  they'll  be  taken  in  there  for  a  tooth  pulling  if 
they  make  trouble. 

Sarah  looked  at  her  aunt  reproachfully,  making  Sophia  feel 
ashamed.  — They  have  nice  books,  Sarah  said.  — When  are  we  going 
there  again? 

— Never,  snapped  Sophia.  — They  just  don't  want  the  bother. 

She  felt  now  as  if  they  had  to  go  somewhere.  It  would  be  agony, 
wandering  unbelonging  through  the  streets.  She  thought  of  the  Athe- 
naeum. This  would  be  ideal,  except  that,  because  of  the  undraped 
sculpture  now  on  exhibition,  there  were  designated  Ladies'  Days  and 
Gentlemen's  Days  so  that  the  twain  would  not  meet  in  blushing  con- 
templation of  a  marble  breast  or  haunch. 

She  had  not  the  schedule  at  hand  and  it  would  be  the  final  agony  to 
be  turned  aside  by  an  embarrassed  doorkeeper  while  gentlemen  snick- 
ered. 

— I  was  thinking  I'd  like  to  go  and  see  the  Catholics  worship,  said 
Sarah.  — They  say  it's  beautiful. 

— I  was  thinking  of  something  a  little  more  elevating,  said  Sophia. 
— By  the  way.  What  have  you  done  with  Lucas'  rosary  beads? 
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— I'm  wearing  them. 

— Not  really,  said  Sophia.  — You're  not,  Sarah  Stearns! 

— Oh,  it's  all  right,  Aunt  Sophy.  I  keep  them  hidden  under  my 
apron. 

— Be  careful  they  don't  rattle,  said  Sophia.  — They'll  think  you  are 
possessed  by  the  Devil. 

Sarah  began  to  look  into  the  shopwindows  along  Washington  Street. 
— I  suppose  all  the  bookstores  are  closed,  she  persisted. 

Everything  was  closed,  as  far  as  Sophia  could  see.  Besides  the  two 
doors  shut  in  her  face  with  intent,  there  were  rows  and  rows  of  them 
stretching  up  and  down  the  whole  city,  impersonally  inaccessible. 
Sarah  had  begun  to  pout  and  Sophia  knew  she  would  hear  about  the 
book  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  sighed  as  she  looked  at  the  girl  with 
her  billowing  bosom,  sturdy  legs  and  childish,  babyish  pout  and  per- 
sistence, all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

They  stood  at  the  junction  of  Winter  and  Summer  streets.  Sophia 
wondered  if  they  should  go  back  to  the  Common.  It  would  be  a  diver- 
sion. But  up  there  were  thousands  of  merrymakers,  soldiers  drilling, 
rum  sellers  and  gingerbread  merchants  hawking  their  wares.  There  was 
the  saving  grace  of  the  floral  procession  of  the  children  of  the  Warren 
Street  Chapel  with  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  evergreen,  dressed  in  white 
and  marching  around  the  Common  to  the  Pavilion.  But  this  year  it  too 
was  tainted  with  controversy.  Fred  Cabot's  friend  Dr.  Bowditch  had 
used  to  lead  it  on  his  beautiful  horse.  He  had  asked  them  to  allow 
four  Negro  children  to  parade — very  pretty  ones;  he  had  qualified — 
and  yet  been  refused,  so  even  this  march  of  infants  had  become  an 
affront  to  sensitive  consciences.  It  would  not  do  to  be  seen  there. 

A  little  later  Charles  Sumner  was  to  give  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
at  Tremont  Temple.  But  here  was  an  area  even  more  sensitive  than 
the  other.  It  was  whispered  that  his  speech,  titled  The  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations,  was  got  up  as  a  direct  cut  at  the  military  who  were  to  be 
honored  that  day.  The  tension  over  this  was  already  mounting;  there 
was  a  cabal  among  the  State  Militia  to  leave  the  meeting  if  the  rumored 
text  was  too  offensive.  Sophia  had  got  this  from  Charles's  brother 
Horace.  He  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Farm  and  had  already 
revealed  the  thesis  of  the  speech  in  informal  discussions  there.  It  was: 
In  our  age  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honorable;  there  can  be 
no  war  that  is  not  dishonorable. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nowhere  to  turn  away  from  the 
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seething  of  conflict.  The  blisters  raised  on  her  pride  a  short  time  ago 
would  feel  no  balm  from  the  proscribed  floral  procession  or  the  effron- 
tery of  the  oration.  There  was  no  peace  of  soul  anywhere  on  this  Sab- 
bath of  the  nation. 

She  thought  of  the  Athenaeum  again,  with  its  rows  of  silent  and 
impassive  statuary,  its  thick  hush  of  library  decorum  and  the  redolence 
of  its  decaying  books.  Wordlessly  she  steered  Sarah  down  the  tree- 
lined  Summer  Street  in  its  direction,  instinctively  holding  her  breath 
as  they  passed  beyond  its  elegance  through  the  choking  barrier  of  odor 
that  made  the  purlieus  of  the  intervening,  low-lying  streets  a  noisome 
bog.  This  was  a  cholera  strip,  crossed  by  a  route  from  the  wharves  to 
the  market,  festering  with  rotten  debris  from  the  bumping  carts;  lined 
with  scaly  and  decrepit  mansions  turned  into  warehouses  and  then 
turned  again  into  human  kennels  when  their  owners  found  more  profit 
in  makeshift  tenements  filled  with  only  slightly  less  perishable  occu- 
pants. 

As  they  were  zigzagging  through  the  dank  alleys  the  sky,  offended 
by  the  besieging  flames,  sulphurous  smoke  and  the  rocking,  spilling 
detonations  of  Independence  Day,  split  a  single  cloud  and  sent  down  a 
tush  of  heavy  water  on  the  town.  It  struck  the  two  walkers  with  head- 
long force.  In  a  flash  the  drains  were  filled  on  the  higher  land  and  the 
sea  backed  up  and  from  the  back  yards  and  privies  of  the  cholera 
strip  the  sewage  was  shouldering  out  of  the  ground  coming  up  between 
the  cobbles  of  the  street,  bringing  a  sticky  miasma,  a  liquid  stink  that 
soaked  into  clothes  and  skin. 

Sophia  took  Sarah  by  the  arm  and  they  struck  out  for  a  main  street 
and  some  cover.  But  at  the  end  of  the  alley  was  a  pile  of  smoking 
debris,  a  festal  pyre  from  the  Night  Before.,  It  hissed  and  died  in  the 
rain  and  out  of  the  nearby  cellars  and  bulkheads  came  the  children  and 
the  grannies  of  the  poor.  They  began  to  tear  the  ruin  apart,  seeking 
firewood,  clutching  and  straining  the  foul,  charred  sticks  and  timbers 
in  their  skinny  arms,  soiling  black  the  dingy  gray  of  their  rags,  flailing 
one  another  over  choicer  pieces;  the  shawled  old  women  wrestling  with 
the  starved  old  infants. 

It  was  a  nightmare  to  Sophia,  the  deluge  over  the  charred  and  black- 
ended  holocaust  of  the  world.  She  turned  to  Sarah,  standing  wide-eyed, 
and  then,  so  morbidly  moved  by  the  unconscious  desperation  of  the 
poor  that  she  herself  lost  prudence,  stepped  blindly  under  the  mouth 
of  a  waterspout  whose  tongue  instantly  licked  the  girl's  flimsy  dress 
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down  to  every  mound  and  hollow  of  her  body  until  she  glistened  sensu- 
ally, like  a  figurehead. 

Sophia  took  her  hand  again  and  they  ran  up  through  the  maze  and 
miasma  to  the  Tontine  Crescent  on  Franklin  Street.  They  took  cover 
in  an  open  church.  It  was  only  after  they  had  sat  to  catch  their  breath 
in  a  dim  corner  that  they  saw  the  pink  glow  of  the  altar.  They  were  in 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  under  the  roof  of  Rome. 

She  turned  her  head  sharply  away  as  though  she  were  looking  at 
somebody's  secret.  The  rest  of  the  church  was  familiar  and  reassuring; 
built  by  Bulfinch,  like  hundreds  of  Protestant  ones.  It  looked  a  great 
deal  like  Faneuil  Hall  with  its  columns  holding  up  the  gallery.  All  but 
the  altar.  The  unfrugal  grouping  of  the  votive  candles  to  make  a  pink 
haze  before  the  statuary  made  her  think  more  of  a  heavily  frosted  cake 
than  the  bread  of  life.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  shut  out 
the  confectionary  glow  and,  catching  their  scent,  that  of  sweet  beeswax 
instead  of  the  expected  fumes  of  cheap  tallow,  she  opened  them  again 
in  pleased  surprise  and  saw  deeper  into  them,  into  the  yellow  hearts  of 
the  flames,  and  was  charmed  by  their  frail  persistence.  She  sat  for  what 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  period  of  meditation  and  then  turned  to 
Sarah  and  whispered  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Sarah  shook  her  head.  She  wanted  to  stay.  Sophia  sighed  her  re- 
luctant consent,  wondering  if  their  ill-omened  day  would  ever  end. 

The  longer  Sophia  sat  there  the  more  conscious  she  became  of  the 
intricacy  of  the  necessary  devotions.  She  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  Catholic  worship  but  she  had  never  been  exposed  to  it  directly.  It 
seemed  as  if  everyone  who  came  in  to  say  a  prayer  made  the  ceremony 
of  doing  reverence  to  all  the  sacred  pictures  on  the  wall.  She  felt 
stranded,  wondering  how  she  could  quietly  leave.  It  seemed  out  of 
the  question  to  just  get  up  and  walk  out. 

A  nun  came  in  from  a  side  door  and  began  to  tidy  up  the  altar, 
changing  the  cloths.  The  bell  tolled  in  the  steeple.  They  were  prepar- 
ing and  announcing  the  daily  conventual  mass.  She  watched  the  as- 
sembling of  the  pomp  of  the  feast,  the  lighting  of  the  candles,  the  pre- 
paring of  the  altar.  The  people  began  to  come  in,  the  Christians  from 
the  catacombs  of  Boston,  the  despised,  the  persecuted,  in  their  rags 
and  shawls.  They  poured  in,  filling  the  place  in  no  time  at  all.  There 
was  no  exchange  of  pleasantries,  no  social  bows,  no  viewing  of  bon- 
nets or  vying  of  gowns.  Only  bends  to  the  altar,  knees  to  the  floor  and 
eyes  dipped  in  humility. 
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Unfortunately,  with  the  influx  of  the  poor  came  the  all-pervading 
smell  of  poverty,  of  broken  drains  and  rotten  cabbage  ...  all  the 
miasma  of  the  human  kennels  and  back-yard  swamps.  But  this  was 
good,  she  granted.  The  church  had  a  toehold  on  the  elegancies  of  the 
Tontine.  The  humblest  could  come  here,  to  their  home  standing  under 
the  shade  of  the  same  trees  that  were  set  out  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
most  expensive  dwellings  in  town.  Here  they  could  look  upon  and 
savor  the  glories  of  their  kingdom  and  their  prince.  There  were  no 
doors  slammed  in  their  faces,  no  searing,  mocking  eyes  of  weighing 
and  rejection. 

No  longer  had  she  an  impulse  to  flee.  She  thought  of  Dante  and  of 
the  Roman  past.  Of  the  tribulations  of  the  early  Christians  and  the 
stifling  underground  basilicas  where  the  persecuted  worshiped  and  let 
their  martyred  dead  look  upon  them  as  they  prayed. 

The  Bishop  entered,  his  acolytes  and  deacons  before  him,  and  the 
Mass  began.  And  with  his  coming  Sophia  felt  even  more  keenly  the 
comforting  sequence  of  the  past,  less  a  stranger,  less  disloyal. 

The  Bishop  owed  no  groveling  to  the  Brahmins  of  Boston.  He  could 
look  upon  the  Tudors  themselves  as  upstarts  and  the  Puritan  founding 
fathers  as  apostates  twice  removed.  His  family  were  Old  Catholics  of 
Maryland  and  before  that  Old  Catholics  of  England.  His  face  was  rosy 
and  shaved  to  a  fine  gloss.  His  hair  was  black  although  he  was  in  his 
sixties.  His  neat  jowls  and  rubicund  cheeks  were  as  fixed  in  their  seren- 
ity as  a  Roman  head  cast  in  bronze.  He  wore  his  vestments  like  a 
toga.  It  was  indecent  to  think  of  him  in  trousers.  He  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  altar,  rocking  almost  imperceptibly  from  side  to  side.  His 
vestments  swayed,  uncreased  by  his  limbs,  as  impervious  to  flesh  as  a 
bell  to  its  clapper. 

She  shivered  momentarily  in  her  own  thin  clothes,  still  damp,  and 
then  thought  contritely  of  Sarah,  soaked  to  the  skin.  But  as  she  looked 
aslant  at  her  she  could  see  that  the  girl's  dress  was  already  beginning 
to  steam  slightly  and  dry  against  the  warm  thrust  of  her  bosom  and 
thighs,  that  the  heat  of  her  young  body  was  driving  out  the  chill  of  the 
cloth  and  the  church  as  a  fire  in  the  open  consumers  the  rain  in  an  arc 
above  it.  It  was  distasteful,  somehow,  and  it  made  her  understand  the 
thick  sheaths  of  priests'  robes  and  nuns'  habits,  guarding  the  world 
against  the  flesh. 

Her  eyes  turned  with  relief  to  the  Bishop.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  lore  and  learning  that  was  closest  to  her:  the  swathed,  the 
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roundabout,  the  ornate,  embroidered,  symbolistie,  passionless  and  en- 
during strophes  of  the  classic  past. 

She  scarcely  heard  the  Introit  and  found  no  bafTlcmcnt  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  was  as  clear  to  her  as  any  aspect  of  scholarship.  She  was 
not  looking  for  clarity  now  anyway  but  for  peace,  and  magically  it 
seemed  to  come,  not  in  any  direct  assurance,  but  in  the  circular  aura 
of  ritual,  the  swaying,  the  bowing,  the  kissing,  signing,  lulling,  chant- 
ing and  intoning.  There  was  no  cool  breath  of  speculation  there.  What 
was  said  was  believed. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  awful  smell,  the  closeness  of  the  humanly  de- 
graded garments  all  about  her,  she  could  have  let  go,  leaned  back  and 
been  swept  away  on  a  hushed  and  sunken  river  into  a  kind  of  bliss. 

And  then  came  the  clank  of  the  thurible  chains  and  the  soft  puff  of 
incense,  so  unexpected,  and  she  breathed  it  hungrily,  filling  herself 
with  it,  blessing  it  and  thinking,  Not  only  doth  his  blood  wash  away 
the  sins  of  the  world  but  here  his  incense  sweeps  away  the  sourness  of 
poverty  and  defeat.  She  could  hardly  wait  until  the  clank  came  again. 
She  hated  to  breathe  out,  hated  to  eject  the  aroma  ebbing  from  her 
lungs. 

She  rose  and  sat  with  the  other  worshipers,  not  really  listening.  She 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  sermon;  she  wanted  no  more  talk  nor 
did  she  want  the  Roman  prince  to  take  notice  of  prying,  probing, 
speculating  New  England. 

But  the  Bishop  did  feel  obliged  to  deliver  a  short  homily  because 
of  the  day  and  his  rich  voice  rose  and  fell  and  did  not  jar  her  peace. 

— We  have  suffered  much  in  this  land  of  Freedom.  Convents  burned 
and  sacraments  defiled.  They  call  us  strangers  here.  How  wrong  they 
are,  how  blind,  how  shallow.  The  first  ship  to  touch  on  these  shores 
was  the  Santa  Maria.  The  voyage  of  discovery  began  with  a  Mass,  con- 
fession and  Holy  Communion  and  when  the  flotilla  of  Columbus 
crossed  the  pathless  water,  the  love  and  protection  of  our  dear  Lady 
and  Mother  floated  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  America.  The 
first  land  touched  was  called  San  Salvador  in  honor  of  the  Son;  the 
next,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conception,  did  reverence  to  the  Mother.  Ex- 
cept for  the  sacred  humanity  of  her  Lord  and  Son,  our  Blessed  Mother 
is  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God  and  she  brings  God's  love,  whereof  she 
is  the  channel.  Through  this  channel  she  has  gained  vast  possessions 
in  this  country.  One  day,  let  us  hope,  she  will  conquer  it  all  and  annex 
it  all,  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  her  Son. 
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— Because  of  her  sacred  warfare,  we  her  hosts  are  sometimes  called 
disloyal  to  temporal  institutions.  We  say  to  this,  as  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians did  to  their  pagan  emperors:  If  you  want  a  bodyguard  around 
you  of  men  who  will  spill  their  last  drop  of  blood  for  you,  go  to  the 
hovels  in  the  slums  and  take  the  Catholics  from  their  cells,  snatch  the 
sick  and  diseased  from  the  jaws  of  the  tigers  of  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion and  place  them  around  you  and  in  this  maimed  and  ill-favored 
host  you  will  find  more  fidelity,  more  loyalty  than  in  your  Sons  of  Cin- 
cinnatus.  You  have  squeezed  half  their  blood  from  them  and  they  will 
give  you  willingly  the  other  half. 

The  Bishop  smiled  benignly  and  said,  almost  to  himself,  as  if  it  were 
a  private  joke,  — We  have  no  hatred  for  the  Protestants.  They  have 
carried  our  burden  for  a  season.  The  slaves  carrying  the  tablets  and 
rolls  of  text  for  the  Roman  scholars  suggested  to  St.  Augustine  the 
beautiful  idea  that  the  Jews  were  the  pedagogi  of  Christianity  .  .  . 
carrying  for  it  the  book  that  they  themselves  could  not  understand. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  role  ordained  for  the  Protestants  and  someday  God 
will  let  them  be  lifted  out  of  their  servility  of  spirit  and  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  Church  can  only  stand  on  the  Rock  of  Rome. 

From  there  the  Bishop  went  into  the  Credo.  — Credo  in  Deum, 
Patrem  omnipotentem  .  .  . 

To  this  Sophia  gave  the  deepest  heed.  This  was  the  common  ground. 
This  was  the  only  bond  left  to  the  Christian  World.  It  was  nearly  the 
same  as  they  said  it  in  the  Protestant  Church  but  yet  it  was  different. 
The  difference  was  that  nobody  slurred  and  mumbled  and  disbelieved 
when  they  came  to  the  line  about  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Here  they 
meant  it.  Here  they  meant  everything  that  they  said.  Here  they  be- 
lieved everything  they  said.  Everything  was  terminal.  They  knew  where 
they  were  going  and  they  were  on  their  way. 

And  then  came  the  incense  again  and  Sophia  sat  back  in  peace, 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  — Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus  rneas  .  .  . 
The  server  was  washed,  the  feast  was  fleshless,  the  sacrifice  was  blood- 
less. 


— Per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

Lili  awoke  with  a  start.  She  heard  the  Latin  words  coming  through 
her  wall  and  she  thought  she  was  back  in  the  convent.  She  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  her  bed.  She  was  clasped  with  fear.  In  the  haze  of  awakening 
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hung  a  weight  of  guilt.  She  had  overslept  early  Mass  .  .  .  someone 
was  dying  and  being  given  the  last  rites.  She  shook  her  head  and 
thought  of  Adam  as  she  did  every  morning  now.  He  was  wedged  in 
layers  through  all  of  her  strata  and  as  the  moments  cut  through  her 
consciousness  like  a  knife  through  a  cake  she  felt  him  there  like  a 
sweet  toothsome  filling  to  be  relished  at  will. 

Adam.  She  shook  back  her  hair,  held  it  to  her  shoulders  and  lay 
solemnly  back  on  the  bed.  She  smiled  up  at  the  ceiling  and  dropped 
her  straw-colored  strands  over  her  shoulder.  Then  she  pushed  the  ends 
gently  with  her  palms  to  make  them  curl  up.  And  then  with  her  eyes 
closed  and  her  mouth  curved  in  wickedness,  she  put  her  hands  under 
her  breasts  and  pushed  them  up  until  they  stood  like  domes. 

— Domimis  vobiscum.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  Sursum  corda.  Habemus 
ad  Dominion. 

Lili  shifted  to  her  side  and  lifted  herself  on  one  elbow.  The  blessing 
and  the  response  were  both  said  by  the  same  person.  It  was  Charles 
Newcomb  again,  practicing  the  Mass. 

She  reached  under  her  pillow  and  took  out  the  sonnet.  She  needed 
its  reassurance.  She  hadn't  seen  Adam  alone  since  the  night  of  the 
storm.  She  had  boldly  taken  her  place  at  the  Graham  table  but  there 
had  never  been  a  seat  beside  him  and  he  talked  to  her  no  more  than  to 
the  others. 

But  as  she  read  it,  the  invitation  it  had  held  before,  so  avid  and 
grasping,  had  disappeared.  Before  it  had  led  from  nothing  to  some- 
thing and  now  it  led  to  nothing  again  ...  or  at  least  to  a  very 
ephemeral  state  of  affairs.  She  read  parts  of  it  aloud  to  drown  out 
Newcomb's  dreary,  stumbling  chanting. 

— Strangely  enough,  I  care  not  when  or  where  .  .  . 
Nor  do  I  seek  you  at  set  hour  or  date. 

She  put  it  down.  It  was  really  quite  dreadful.  It  made  a  pledge  of 
inconstancy,  a  bond  of  chance.  The  frightening  thing  was  that  Adam 
meant  it  that  way.  He  was  so  young,  or  so  crazy,  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  capable  of  never  seeking  her  or  claiming  her  or  even  wanting 
her  but  just  waiting  until  some  unplotted  mesh  of  circumstances  put 
them  together  again  alone  and  in  secret. 

It  gave  her  a  sharp  sense  of  loss  or  at  best  suspension.  If  it  had  said, 
love  you  till  I  die  and  all  that  and  aroused  her  doubts  by  overstate- 
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ment,  it  would  have  been  less  disturbing.  There  is  always  compensa- 
tion for  insincerity.  But  you  can't  get  around  the  truth. 

She  was  now  so  disturbed  at  the  gulf  of  luck  opening  up  between 
herself  and  Adam  that  she  began  to  pray,  wildly,  fervently,  that  some- 
thing would  happen  to  bring  them  together  soon  by  the  code  laid  down 
by  him  like  a  sword  between  them. 

Afterward  she  was  ashamed  and  got  up  and  dressed.  She  had  no 
barn  work  that  morning.  It  was  past  time  for  it  now  anyway.  George 
had  told  her  to  lie  abed  to  show  her  independence.  That  was  his  salute 
to  the  day. 

Before  she  started  down  the  stairs  she  listened  at  Newcomb's  door. 
He  was  still  at  it.  She  herself  felt  somewhat  helpless  at  the  moment 
and  at  odds  with  a  mystery.  She  wondered  if  he  had  some  kind  of  a 
household  shrine  in  there,  some  minor  relic,  a  saint's  picture  or  even 
a  withering  sheaf  of  palms  to  which  she  could  kneel  for  a  while,  and 
cast  up  her  discontent.  She  knocked. 

Charles  opened  the  door  a  crack  and,  seeing  her,  threw  it  wide. 
— Pax  vobiscum,  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He  was  twirling  a  large  silver  crucifix 
in  his  fingers.  It  hung  from  his  neck  by  a  chain.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  with  his  wide  linen  collar  open  to  the  chest.  His  hair  was  hang- 
ing down  over  his  forehead,  completely  obscuring  one  eye.  Instead  of 
brushing  it  back  he  tilted  his  head  over  to  his  shoulder  so  that  the 
hank  would  swing  free. 

— Could  you  be  my  choir?  he  asked  with  a  smile.  — For  the  anti- 
phons,  you  know. 

Lila  had  to  admit  that  there  was  something  rather  fascinating  about 
Newcomb.  She  could  not  resist  going  into  his  room  to  see  what  he 
was  up  to.  He  led  her  to  a  table  which  he  had  fixed  up  as  an  altar. 
There  were  four  candles  burning  on  it  and  a  missal  lay  open  at  a 
Solemn  Mass. 

— Do  you  know  any  Masses  ...  I  mean  to  sing?  Newcomb  said, 
swinging  his  face  out  of  his  hair. 

— I  once  went  to  a  convent,  said  Lili.  — But  I  think  I've  forgotten 
everything.  At  least  I've  tried  to. 

— Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  dreary  stuff.  I  mean  like  Handel  or  Mozart. 
Do  you  know  anything  from  the  Requiem  Mass?  The  Lacrymosa? 

— No,  said  Lili. 

— But  surely  you  must  know  The  Magic  Flute,  it's  priceless.  You 
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remember  the  Largo  al  Factotum.  Newcomb  began  to  sing  it  in  an 
uproarious  squeak. 

Lili  looked  over  at  the  altar.  There  was  a  huge  bowl  of  roses  there 
and  he  had  spread  some  of  the  petals  in  a  pattern  around  the  edge  of 
the  water-soiled  cloth. 

— Oh  yes,  said  Newcomb,  stopping  short.  — Where  were  we?  He 
put  his  finger  on  the  missal.  — Uh-huh.  At  the  wine. 

— Are  you  going  to  become  a  Catholic? 

— Perhaps,  said  Charles  with  a  shrug.  — In  my  fashion. 

— What  is  your  fashion? 

— Everything  for  beauty's  sake.  You  see,  I've  already  made  im- 
provements. He  picked  up  the  bowl  and  waved  it  about.  — For  incense 
the  natural  scent  of  flowers.  I  believe  God  made  flowers  celestially  and 
that  they  are  covered  with  heavenly  little  fairies. 

— But  the  incense  is  supposed  to  burn.  It's  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

— Oh  yes,  I  know  the  Mass  is  a  sacrifice  but  how  much  of  a  sacrifice 
must  it  be?  I  mean,  good  heavens,  the  purest  incense  rising  from  the 
holiest  altar  will  form  a  cloud  and  smoke  up  the  pictures.  I  mean,  take 
those  of  Raphael  and  Guido.  They're  priceless.  They  shouldn't  be  all 
smoked  up. 

— But  they  won't  let  you  do  this,  said  Lili. 

— Who  are  they?  Why  should  I  give  in  to  them?  I  mean,  I  say  the 
Mass  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  just  don't  think  but  as  I  go  on  it  seems 
as  if  thought  takes  form  within  me  and  stays  in  my  spiritual  inworld. 
It  makes  me  love  humanity. 

He  lifted  the  rose  bowl  again.  — Isn't  this  better  than  smoke  dim- 
ming my  pictures?  There  you  are.  Newcomb  placed  his  finger  on  the 
picture  of  Fanny  Elssler  which  was  hanging,  as  he  had  said,  between 
prints  of  Saints  Francis  and  Loyola. 

Lili  turned  her  head  away  and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  disgust.  — You 
should  change  the  flowers  or  the  water.  They  smell  rank. 

— Oh  dear,  my  roses  are  festering,  said  Newcomb.  — Worse  than 
weeds.  He  opened  the  window  and  threw  them  out  with  a  swish.  — I'll 
get  some  more. 

— Why  don't  you  use  flowers  of  the  proper  color?  said  Lili.  — The 
colors  change  with  the  Mass,  you  know. 

— That's  right,  said  Charles.  — I'd  forgotten.  I  suppose  it's  red, 
white  and  blue  for  the  Fourth,  he  said,  winking  gaily. 

— I  think  they  take  the  color  of  the  feast,  said  Lili.  — Wednesday 
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was  a  feast  day  .  .  .  The  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
That's  white. 

— How  lucky  you  are  to  know  these  things,  said  Charles.  — Some- 
times I  wish  I  knew  more  but  then  I  have  to  agree  with  Goethe  that 
only  faulty  knowledge  is  creative. 

He  reached  for  his  coat  and  put  it  on.  — Would  you  like  to  come 
with  me  for  some  new  flowers?  he  said. 

Lili  said  yes  and  helped  him  on  with  his  coat.  She  pulled  down  his 
sleeves  with  a  motherly  gesture  but  his  gaunt  wrists  hung  inches  out  of 
them  anyway.  She  decided  she  liked  Newcomb.  He  made  her  feel  sure 
and  confident.  Perhaps  something  could  be  done  with  him  after  all. 
Perhaps  he  could  fill  a  certain  place. 

When  they  got  out  of  the  house  she  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
greenhouse. 

— No,  said  Charles.  — Not  man-made  flowers.  These  must  be  secret 
and  innocent.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  those  roses  were  nourished 
with  manure.  Awk. 

He  spat  disgustedly.  — How  could  I  have  done  such  a  thing?  They 
were  so  beautiful  but  growing  from  a  dungheap  actually. 

He  began  to  walk  rapidly  over  the  hill  and  down  to  the  swamp  on 
the  backlands.  — We  must  find  some  small  white  flower  among  the 
ruins  .  .  . 

— What  ruins?  asked  Lili  obtusely. 

— Among  the  ruins  of  the  sea  ages  .  .  .  near  the  sunken  rocks  or 
in  a  cave  within  a  cleft.  Somewhere  unspecially  in  nature. 

He  began  to  run  down  the  slope  and  Lili,  following,  felt  a  kind  of 
wild  pleasure.  As  he  ran  through  the  hummocks,  he  held  out  his  arms 
loosely  like  a  child  and  they  jiggled  and  flapped  into  elongated  forms 
and  contortions  saintlike,  ascetic  and  oddly  appealing.  No  wonder, 
thought  Lili,  these  men  with  their  frail  squirmings  and  white,  passion- 
ate withdrawals  have  been  in  constant  flight  from  the  seductions  of 
lusty  wenches. 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  over  a  stone  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
good  pasture  land.  His  face  was  even  more  hawklike  in  profile.  But  his 
upper  lip  was  soft  and  sunken  under  the  great  nose  and  the  whole 
effect  was  not  predatory  but  sad,  as  a  hawk  out  of  flight  is  the  most 
melancholy  of  birds  except  for  his  cousin  the  vulture. 

He  looked  down  at  her.  She  had  never  seen  him  stand  erect  before. 
His  hair,  whipped  by  the  run  and  the  wind,  stood  up  straight.  The 
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bone  line  of  his  jaw  was  darkened  with  down.  His  sunken  cheeks  held 
purple  shadows.  He  turned  his  head  familiarly  to  sway  his  lovelocks 
and,  finding  that  they  were  gone,  rolled  his  big,  staring  eyes  slowly 
toward  his  forehead.  His  shoulders  drooped  again  and  he  held  his 
hands  in  front  of  his  groin  as  if  shielding  it.  He  was  like  a  wild  prophet 
from  the  wilderness,  living  on  locust  and  honey.  His  body,  beneath  his 
clothes,  was  as  familiar  to  Lili  as  her  neglected  prayer  book.  It  was  the 
one  in  the  holy  pictures  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  with  the  bareboned 
hollow  chest,  the  narrow,  square  shoulders  with  one  pulled  higher  than 
the  other  .  .  .  the  red-lipped  wounds  on  the  white-green  luminous 
skin  and  the  crumpled  napkin  folded  over  the  cloistered  privates.  And 
above  all  the  eyes,  the  veined  eyes  turned  up  in  the  ecstasy  of  submis- 
sion. 

Lili  felt  a  wicked  atavistic  desire  towards  him.  She  felt  conscious  as 
never  before  of  her  own  roundness  and  strength  and  the  power  and 
perfume  of  her  flesh.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  seize  him  around  the 
waist  and  squeeze  until  his  backbone  cracked  and  throw  him  down  on 
the  grass  as  the  men  did  to  the  women.  She  could  almost  feel  him 
fighting  and  squirming  under  her  legs,  fighting  for  his  virginity.  What 
a  sense  of  power  a  man  must  have  in  a  secret  place  with  some  frail 
excited  girl  reaching  for  honey  and  resisting  faintly,  doomed  to  suc- 
cumb to  beauty,  ready  to  become  impaled  on  it. 

Newcomb,  looking  down  at  her,  widened  his  eyes  at  her  calculating 
look.  She  had  her  hands  on  her  hips.  Her  head  was  bent  back  and 
her  high  cheekbones  narrowed  her  eyes  to  fiery  slits.  She  reached  out 
suddenly  and  seized  his  slender  wrist.  She  could  not  resist  giving  it  a 
little  twist.  — Oh,  said  Charles,  pulling  it  away.  — You're  very  strong. 

Lili  turned  away,  spread  her  legs  apart  and  stretched  and  yawned 
like  a  big  cat.  She  had  a  racing  feeling  in  her.  The  hot  sun  seemed  to 
be  pressing  on  her  back,  urging  her  on.  She  threw  herself  on  the  grass. 
— Let's  rest  awhile,  she  said.  — I  feel  dizzy. 

She  rolled  slowly  back  and  forth.  The  sun  was  drawing  up  the  per- 
fume from  her  body.  The  sharp-edged  nostrils  in  Newcomb's  arched 
nose  began  to  dilate.  He  knelt  slowly  on  one  knee  and  pretended  to 
brush  the  clover  for  a  hidden  flower.  She  sat  up  suddenly.  He  swerved 
and  then  stood.  She  lifted  her  face  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  felt  him 
move  suddenly  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  He  was  scrambling  to  the  top 
of  the  wall.  With  a  frightened  look  back  at  her,  he  leaped  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side.  His  coattails  flapped  wildly. 
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There  was  a  long  silence.  She  chewed  a  slip  of  grass  and  then  got 
up.  — What  is  it?  she  called.  — Did  you  find  the  flower?  She  looked 
coyly  over  the  wall  and  there  he  was,  thrashing  about  and  nearly  up  to 
his  waist  in  a  stinking  quagmire.  — Help,  he  said.  — Help  me  out. 

There  was  a  branch  nearby,  wrenched  from  a  tree  in  the  late  storm. 
She  dragged  it  to  the  wall  and  pushed  it  over  to  him.  When  he  got  his 
hands  around  it  she  left  him  there  and  ran  back  up  the  hill  alone.  Then 
she  went  to  the  milk  room  and  broke  the  butter  churn  so  Adam  would 
have  to  come  and  fix  it  before  the  cream  soured. 


It  was  hot  near  the  end  of  July  and  the  older  people  were  getting 
fretful  and  restless.  It  was  too  hot  for  the  nightly  dances  and  some  of 
the  young  people  were  slipping  away  to  bathe  in  the  Charles  near  Cow 
Island.  Sophia  was  becoming  greatly  concerned  with  this  and  she 
broached  a  plan  to  George  which  he  accepted  without  great  enthusi- 
asm. 

This  was  to  establish  a  makeshift  water  cure  down  by  the  brook  in 
imitation  of  the  big  one  at  Brattleboro.  Sophia  argued  that  at  least  it 
would  cool  the  fevers  in  young  blood  and  give  them  something  to  think 
about  besides  the  warm  and  languorous  brown  waters  of  the  Charles. 

So  Adam  had  fixed  up  a  stilt-legged  corncrib,  calking  it  with  oakum 
and  pitch  so  that  it  would  act  as  a  tank.  With  the  elevation  of  its  long 
legs  it  could  discharge  a  heavy  gush  of  water  down  the  chute  with  the 
lifting  of  a  gate. 

Mr.  Orange,  their  resourceful  neighbor,  had  run  short  of  hay  and 
was  willing  to  swap  a  load  of  ice  for  some.  The  ice  was  melting  now 
in  the  crib. 

Adam  had  wanted  to  construct  an  Archimedean  screw  to  carry 
water  up  to  the  tank  but  Sophia  ruled  it  out.  This,  she  said,  was  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  organize  the  children — the  little  hordes,  as 
Fourier  called  them — in  a  useful  task.  So  they  were  all  given  fire 
buckets  and,  while  the  eldest  stood  on  a  ladder,  water  was  passed  up, 
human-chain  fashion,  from  the  brook. 

George  was  rather  intrigued  with  this,  after  it  got  started,  and  was 
watching  with  great  interest.  John  Dwight  stood  by  with  his  horn  and 
Marianne  had  a  banner  to  reward  them  with,  that  they  could  carry  off 
in  a  triumphal  march  after  their  project  was  completed. 
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Unfortunately,  Theodore  Parker,  with  his  uncanny  sense  of  picking 
a  critical  moment  to  appear  on  the  scene,  arrived  and  stood  watching 
the  folderol  with  the  ends  of  his  eyes  bent  up  like  a  kindly  satyr. 

George  tried  to  draw  him  ofT  for  a  walk  but  Parker  planted  his 
heavy  boots  and  smirked.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  his  broadcloth  coat 
and  George  had  his  usual  shock  of  wonder  over  it,  that  this  man,  so 
rebellious  and  overflowing,  could  attire  himself  daily  and  consistently 
in  a  strait  dress  of  office.  Parker's  broad  and  bony  face,  with  the  jut- 
ting cheekbones,  like  a  lighter's  fists  protecting  the  tender  sensitive 
eyes,  was  clean-shaven  to  a  ruddy  patina  and  exuded  a  faint  scent  of 
bay  rum. 

George  clawed  at  his  own  tousled  beard,  disengaging  a  furtive  snarl, 
and  brushed  a  strand  or  two  of  hay  from  his  smock.  He  tugged  a  mo- 
ment at  his  torn  straw  hat,  intending  to  conceal  its  decomposition  by 
holding  it  at  his  side.  But  he  reconsidered  this  move,  thinking  perhaps 
it  might  wound  his  friend  by  calling  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
his  thick-thatched  head  and  the  other's  flagrant  baldness. 

Parker  was  carrying  a  sheaf  of  papers,  obviously  a  sermon,  in  his 
hand  and  he  thrust  it  at  George  without  turning  to  look  away  from  the 
goings  on.  — Read  this,  he  said.  — You  might  want  to  put  it  in  your 
paper. 

George  bent  his  gaze  to  it,  scanning  it  quickly  so  as  to  make  it  a  con- 
versation piece  and  so  divert  Parker  from  further  ceremonies  and  rit- 
uals to  come. 

The  tank  was  filled.  The  trumpet  blew  a  flourish.  Marianne  pre- 
sented the  banner  to  the  youngest  child  and  he  took  the  head  of  the  file 
and  the  children  marched  up  to  the  kitchen  for  cookies  and  milk.  Then 
out  of  the  Hive  came  a  half  dozen  giggling  girls,  wrapped  from  head  to 
toe  in  sheets  and  shepherded  by  Sophia.  They  pressed  together  under 
the  chute  of  the  crib,  shivering  and  twitching  in  anticipation  of  the  or- 
deal to  come.  Adam  was  in  position  up  top,  ready  to  lift  the  water  gate 
at  the  proper  signal. 

— What's  all  this,  George?  asked  Parker  with  an  irritating  drawl. 

— Water  cure,  answered  George  tersely. 

— Thank  heaven  for  that.  I  thought  for  a  moment  the  girls  were 
wearing  bridal  veils  and  you  were  putting  an  injunction  from  one  of 
your  predecessors  into  effect. 

— What  predecessor?  asked  George  innocently. 
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— Oh,  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  his  Utopia  he  recommended  that  a  staid 
and  honest  matron  showeth  the  woman,  be  she  maid  or  widow,  naked 
to  the  wooers. 

— I'd  like  to  see  that  staid  and  honest  matron  show  you  to  the  edge 
of  that  tank  and  push  you  in. 

— Do  you  think  I  need  it? 

— Certainly.  Here  you  are  trying  to  embarrass  me  with  talk  of  naked- 
ness just  because  some  uninteresting  young  girls  are  taking  a  cold  bath 
wrapped  in  sheets.  Look  at  the  other  people  around  here.  They're 
completely  unconcerned.  The  carpenters  are  pounding  up  there  with  a 
full  view  of  the  proceedings.  The  boys  are  putting  hay  into  the  loft. 
The  children  are  eating  their  cookies.  With  all  this  life  around  us,  all 
this  action  and  effort,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one  carnal  thought. 

Parker  looked  around.  What  George  said  was  true.  The  air  was  full 
of  noisy  inattention.  When  Adam  lifted  the  board  and  let  down  a  huge 
jet  of  ice  water  on  the  maidens,  falling  on  them  like  a  cluster  of  iron 
balls,  their  shrieks  were  unheard  in  the  cacophony  of  work  sounds  all 
around  them. 

— What  do  you  think  of  the  sermon?  asked  Parker. 

George  hated  to  answer  him.  Reading  the  pages  had  made  him 
melancholy  and  filled  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  waste.  It  seemed  to  him 
magnificent  in  its  way,  as  Parker's  style  often  was,  alive  and  electric 
with  whipping  and  pleading,  the  push  and  pull  of  opposite  tensions. 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  scant  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  adoles- 
cents, grouped  in  a  little  backwater  church  here  in  West  Roxbury.  And 
there  were  hundreds  of  others  like  this,  over  a  hundred  written  every 
year  for  less  than  a  hundred  listeners.  This  one  was  on  merchants  .  .  . 
the  bad  ones,  who  think  it  vulgar  to  carry  rum  about  in  a  jug,  respect- 
able in  a  ship.  Who  make  paupers  and  leave  others  to  support  them. 
Tell  them  not  of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  they  want  more  jails  and 
speedier  gallows.  They  send  rum  and  missionaries  to  the  same  barbar- 
ians, the  one  to  damn,  the  other  to  save,  for  their  patron  saint  is  Judas, 
the  first  saint  to  make  money  out  of  Christ. 

George  felt  Parker  looking  at  him.  He  could  feel  his  breath  on  his 
neck.  He  knew  he  could  not  evade  the  question  and  only  postponed  it. 
He  flipped  over  the  pages  to  the  end,  double-thinking,  trying  to  pass 
his  critique  off  in  a  jest.  It  is  for  you,  he  read,  who  own  the  machinery 
of  society,  to  see  that  no  class  appropriates  to  itself  what  God  meant 
for  all.  Remember,  it  is  as  easy  to  tyrannize  by  machinery  as  by  armies 
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and  as  wicked.  Let  men  not  curse  you,  as  the  old  nobility,  and  shake 
you  off,  smeared  with  blood  and  dust. 

A  small  flick  of  anger  came  to  him  with  saving  grace.  He  recalled 
that  Parker  not  long  ago  had  been  asked  how  the  Farm  was  getting 
along  and  his  faithless  friend  had  delivered  an  eminently  saucy  answer. 
The  exact  wording  came  at  once  to  mind  ;md  he  turned  it  skillfully  on 
his  dumfounded  friend. 

— Your  sermon  in  combination  with  the  little  church  of  yours  re- 
minds me  of  a  new  and  powerful  locomotive  dragging  a  train  of  mud 
cars. 

— That's  my  line,  said  Parker  indignantly.  — Where  did  you  pick 
it  up?  I  said  it  about  you,  you  know. 

— I  know,  said  George.  — Faithless  friend. 

— Oh  no.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.  Now  about  the  ser- 
mon. 

— First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  sermon.  Your  text,  As  a  nail  sticketh  fast 
between  the  joining  of  stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying 
and  selling  .  .  .  This  is  not  from  the  Bible  at  all  but  from  the  Apoc- 
rypha. That  will  never  do. 

— As  a  liberal  theologian  I  .  .  . 

— You  are  not  a  theologian,  interrupted  George.  — You  repudiate 
the  Trinity,  the  Devil  and  Original  Sin  and  reject  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

Parker  winced;  he  was  in  his  own  opinion  a  profound  theologian. 
He  would  stake  his  life  on  it;  he  was  spending  the  better  part  of  every 
day  studying  theology.  — What  about  the  content?  he  demanded. 

— The  content  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  said  George.  — I'm  not 
saying  that  it's  not  well  put.  You  handle  words  as  if  they  were  knives. 
They  glitter  and  dazzle,  almost  charm  people,  and  then  they  cut  to 
the  bone.  But  what's  the  good  of  this  in  West  Roxbury?  There's  barely 
three  merchants  in  the  whole  town. 

— Oh,  I'm  preaching  a  series  in  Boston,  at  the  Melodeon.  It's  just 
for  a  while.  I  can't  bear  to  leave  my  Patmos  in  the  village. 

— How  are  you  being  received? 

— Well,  the  first  handshake  I  gave  after  my  first  sermon  went  to  a 
lady  who  damned  me  as  a  heretic  in  a  good  set  speech.  But  we're 
drawing  a  goodly  crowd.  The  hall  is  full. 

— Why  don't  you  come  out  from  the  Church,  Theodore?  said 
George  bluntly. 
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Parker  flexed  himself,  giving  involuntary  testimony  of  a  strong  per- 
sonal struggle.  — Because  I  like  to  attack  and  destroy  false  gods. 

George  shook  his  head.  — I  can't  understand  how  you  get  by  with 
these  ideas  of  yours.  .  .  .  How  have  you  been  able  to  stay  in  a  pulpit 
as  long  as  this? 

Parker  laughed.  — Every  week  I  preach  monstrous  heresies.  I  see 
my  people's  faces  glow  like  new-stirred  fires.  I  must  confess  I  don't 
think  they  understand  me  fully.  Else  they  would  cast  me  out. 

— But  isn't  that  dishonest?  said  George.  — Isn't  that  sailing  under 
a  false  flag? 

— Why  no,  said  Parker,  nettled.  — The  truth  is  there  for  them  to 
take.  What  about  you  here  with  your  talk  about  the  passions?  What 
if  people  here  believed  and  acted  on  what  you  say? 

— How  do  you  define  the  passions?  answered  George. 

— As  the  old  monkish  foe.  In  college  I  acknowledged  them  every 
night  by  praying  to  the  Lord  to  free  me  from  my  licentious  imagina- 
tion. 

— Nonsense.  If  I  read  Fourier  as  you  do  I  could  accuse  you  of 
lusting  after  seven  wives  and  concubines  because  you  revere  the  piety 
and  beauty  of  the  psalms  of  David. 

— Haven't  you  felt  the  stormy  passions  that  sweep  like  a  tornado 
through  the  heart?  When  I  was  courting  Lydia  .  .  . 

— How  long  was  that? 

— About  four  years. 

— We  have  been  courting  Fourier  only  two.  Perhaps  our  passions 
are  still  unappeased  but  they  are  under  control  as  yours  were  in  your 
courtship.  When  our  ideas  are  consummated  things  may  change. 

— How  long  did  you  court  Sophia?  asked  Parker. 

Another  jet  fell  from  the  ice  tank  and  the  shrieks  came  up  again. 
The  girls  huddled  together,  seeking  warmth  from  one  another.  Sophia, 
with  an  iron  hand,  pushed  them  apart. 

— My  regard  for  my  wife  was  not  based  on  passion  but  on  respect 
for  her  intellectual  power,  her  refinement,  her  dignity  and  piety. 

— You're  very  lucky,  said  Parker  dourly.  George  knew  he  didn't 
mean  it  and  he  was  glad.  Otherwise  his  last  remark  would  have  been 
a  slur.  Parker's  wife  was  neither  pious  nor  intellectual.  And  many 
people  had  expressed  pity  for  him  as  a  husband  whose  wife  could  not 
meet  his  standards  as  an  intellectual  and  serviceable  helpmate.  Lydia 
was  as  dainty  and  beautifully  useless  as  a  jonquil,  walking  always  as  if 
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she  were  going  to  fall  and  then  fall  as  lightly  as  a  flower  on  the  grass. 

Parker  began  looking  around,  eaught  up  as  always  by  the  activity 
in  all  quarters,  making  his  choice  over  a  joke  with  woodcutters,  a 
political  discussion  with  the  cobbler  or  a  few  friendly  heaves  with  the 
boys  in  the  hayfields,  when  a  sudden  and  compelling  silence  seemed 
to  fall  OVW  the  air.  The  hammers  ceased,  the  children  hushed  and  the 
girls  stopped  giggling.  They  were  all  looking  at  the  brook. 

Lili  had  kicked  olT  her  shoes  and  was  wading  there  as  she  did  every 
day.  The  water  was  dark  in  depth  but  on  the  surface,  between  the 
throbbing  basalt  shadows  of  the  trees,  there  were  spiral  veins  of  gold. 
She  lifted  her  skirt  as  the  water  grew  deeper  and  her  white  legs 
gleamed.  She  moved  vibrantly  through  the  water,  shifting  and  pausing 
in  the  play  of  light  and  shade  as  her  feet  pressed  delicately  on  the  un- 
easy bottom.  One  hand  was  gathering  up  her  skirt  and  the  other  was 
holding  her  hair  in  a  topknot  on  her  head.  The  angle  of  her  arm  was 
crisp  and  the  body  beneath  it  was  tremulous. 

— I  wish  she  wouldn't  do  that,  said  George. 

— Oh,  nobody's  paying  any  mind,  said  Parker  gleefully.  — But  the 
carpenters  seem  suddenly  to  be  out  of  nails  to  pound  and  the  men 
pitching  hay  are  leaning  on  their  forks,  to  test  them,  no  doubt. 

Lili's  dress  was  slightly  above  her  knees  now  and  she  hadn't  reached 
the  middle  of  the  brook. 

— Let's  hope  it  won't  get  any  deeper,  said  Parker. 

— There's  a  hole  there,  said  George.  — Up  to  her  thighs.  The  men 
all  watch  to  see  if  she  will  step  into  it. 

— Don't  you  love  to  look  at  a  handsome  woman,  George?  Oh,  I 
love  to  feel  the  presence  of  woman  incarnate. 

— I  think  that  girl  knows  very  well  about  that  hole  and  walks  just 
barely  around  it  to  tease  them.  Now  why  should  she  do  that,  Theodore? 
Do  you  think  that's  right? 

— That's  the  marvelous  subtlety  of  a  woman's  mind,  George.  They 
could  never  be  blunt  and  direct  like  us.  It's  a  lovable  thing,  that 
nimble  adroitness.  There  are  some  women  who  advance  on  you  like 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  but  .  .  . 

He  paused  briefly  and  looked  aside.  Sophia  had  come  upon  them, 
not  at  all  like  an  army  with  banners,  but  silently,  as  always,  in  an  al- 
most invisible  motion  as  if  her  feet  had  no  heel-and-toe  action  at  all 
but  rolled  under  her  tubular  dress  with  mechanical  perfection. 

— T  see  Mrs.  Gray  is  making  another  exhibition  of  herself,  said 
Sophia  sharply. 
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George  jumped. 

— It's  like  ladies'  day  at  the  Athenaeum,  said  Parker.  — We  all  join 
in  the  worship  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  truth  and  truth  beauty,  as  the  poet 
says. 

— Beauty  is  only  on  the  outskirts  of  truth,  said  Sophia.  — That's 
what  is  wrong  with  this  place. 

George  toyed  for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  punning  on  beauty  be- 
ing very  definitely  out  of  skirts  but  thought  better  of  it  and  said, 
— Now  don't  get  riled  at  this,  Sophia.  It's  all  quite  harmless. 

— Isn't  it  about  time  someone  spoke  again  of  the  purposes  that 
brought  us  here  in  the  beginning?  she  answered.  — I,  for  one,  thought 
this  scheme  was  to  remove  some  of  the  external  obstacles  to  leading  a 
saintly  life.  Instead,  at  every  turn  I  seem  to  see  Mrs.  Gray  or  one  of 
her  imitators  indulging  their  own  emotions  or  exciting  the  emotions  of 
others.  They  seem  to  prefer  warm  baths  and  spiced  wine  to  the  clear 
crystal  spring  waters  of  the  spirit. 

— What  can  I  do?  murmured  George.  — I  can't  forbid  her  the 
brook. 

— You  can  talk  to  her,  inspire  her  as  you  did  me  of  old.  She  seems 
very  attached  to  you. 

Parker  cleared  his  throat  significantly.  — Ah,  George,  have  you  a 
Bettine,  like  the  master,  Goethe? 

Sarah  Stearns  broke  from  the  clump  of  maidens  and  came  swathed, 
shivering  and  blue-lipped  over  to  Sophia.  — Can  we  stop  now,  Aunt 
Sophia,  and  wade  a  little  in  the  brook,  like  Mrs.  Gray? 

— Certainly  not,  said  Sophia  firmly.  — You  must  stay  until  all  the 
ice  water  has  been  used.  Then  you  must  walk  vigorously  about, 
wrapped  in  your  cold  sheets,  until  you  have  your  crisis. 

— But,  ma'am,  whined  Sarah.  — Adam  isn't  up  there  any  more. 
There's  no  one  to  let  the  water  out  and  we're  perishing  with  the  cold. 
See,  he's  down  at  the  brook. 

Indeed  he  was,  loafing  there  as  if  he  had  no  work  to  do,  carefully 
looking  away  from  Lili,  but  not  enough  not  to  see  her  reflection  in  the 
water.  Lili  kicked  the  water  once  or  twice,  trying  to  splash  some  in- 
dignant starlings  perched  on  a  slow-sliding  derelict  branch  and  turned 
to  come  out,  her  dress  falling  evenly  as  the  water  shallowed.  As  she 
got  to  the  bank  Adam  reached  out  his  arm  to  help  in  an  offhand  way, 
his  back  toward  her  in  elaborate  casualness,  but  she  ignored  it  and 
pulled  herself  out  with  a  heave  on  a  willow  sapling.  She  looked  down 
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with  faint  concern  as  the  dust  clung  to  her  wet  feet  and  Adam  quickly 
unbuttoned  his  shirt  and  spread  it  on  the  grass  for  her  to  tread  on  and 
dry  herself. 

Young  Sarah  sighed  romantically  and  Sophia  remarked  that  it  was 
the  first  act  of  politeness  she  had  ever  seen  him  commit.  — He  seems 
to  be  quite  smitten  with  her,  she  added. 

George  demurred.  — He's  just  a  boy.  She's  a  grown  woman  and  a 
married  one  in  the  bargain,  he  said. 

— That's  just  it,  said  Sophia  shrewdly.  — You've  read  chivalrous 
tales  of  young  minstrels  and  pages  being  preferred  by  princesses  while 
their  stalwart  lord  was  off  to  the  wars.  I'm  beginning  to  suspect  young 
Adam  has,  taking  his  cue  from  Sir  Walter,  as  he  did. 

— You're  apparently  suspecting  a  lot  of  things,  Sophy,  said  George 
gloomily.  — They  haven't  even  touched,  they  haven't  even  danced  to- 
gether. 

But  if  there  was  any  truth  for  George  in  this  it  was  soon  canceled 
out  as  Lili,  with  one  foot  raised  to  put  her  slipper  on,  swayed  out  of 
balance  and  fell  against  Adam's  chest.  They  could  see  his  muscles 
tense  as  he  slowly  righted  her. 

— There,  you  see,  George,  said  Sophia.  — I've  never  observed  her 
that  close  to  her  own  husband. 

— No  wonder,  said  Sarah.  — Mr.  Gray  smokes  cigars. 

— That's  enough,  Sarah,  said  Sophia. 

— I  smelled  Adam's  chest  this  morning  and  it  was  delicious.  Just 
like  new-mown  hay.  Mr.  Gray  smells  awful. 

— Mr.  Smith,  called  Sophia  anxiously.  — Would  you  mind  attending 
to  the  water  again  and  let  the  rest  of  it  down  on  the  girls? 

— Oh  no,  Aunt  Sophia,  wailed  Sarah.  — Not  again. 

— You  must,  Sarah.  You  have  become  overexcited  lately.  I'm  quite 
concerned  about  you.  I've  seen  many  girls  in  your  overcharged  state 
go  into  a  brain  fever,  acquiring  pulmonary  sickness  ...  or  worse. 

With  a  deep  sigh  Sarah  plodded  over  to  the  other  girls  standing  in 
the  cold  mire  and  waved  her  hand  disconsolately  at  the  water  chute 
above. 

Adam  was  taking  his  time  about  going  back.  He  knelt  for  Lili's 
slipper  in  the  grass  and  put  it  on  her  foot.  For  the  first  time  Lili  saw 
the  group  watching  her.  She  pushed  his  hand  away  in  embarrassment. 

Parker  turned  heavily  and  looked  again  at  the  girls  at  the  water  cure. 
They  stood  in  attitudes  of  abject  resignation,  their  lank  hair  falling  on 
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their  unnaturally  red  cheeks,  their  feet  splayed  out  from  tight-held 
knees,  their  backs  bent  in  a  hump  of  anticipated  agony.  He  let  a  great 
gruff  rush  of  air  out  of  his  lungs,  an  unphrased  statement  of  disap- 
proval so  challenging  that  Sophia  could  not  resist  a  defense. 

— Don't  you  approve  of  the  science  of  Hydrophy,  Theodore?  she 
asked. 

— It  seems  to  me  like  a  new  and  fruitful  form  of  martyrdom.  Just 
look  at  those  girls,  he  said  bitterly.  — They  look  like  scarecrows  in  a 
thunderstorm. 

— Let  them  be  scarecrows.  I  have  been  called  one  often  enough  and 
I  accept  the  mortification  as  long  as  I  keep  the  children  from  gathering 
the  fruit  that  poisons  them  eternally. 

Parker  reached  toward  George.  — Give  me  my  bastard  sermon,  as 
you  call  it,  and  let  me  go  along. 

George  held  the  papers  close  to  his  chest.  — No,  no,  I  haven't  read 
it  yet.  It's  wonderful.  If  you  insist  it's  a  sermon  we  can't  print  it  in 
toto,  but  we'll  review  it  and  quote  most  of  it. 

He  turned  aside  and  began  to  read  it  more  intently,  starting  from 
the  beginning  again.  Parker  let  his  hand  fall  to  his  side. 

— What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  these  girls,  Sophia?  he  said  sud- 
denly. — I  thought  the  object  was  to  produce  the  Margaret  Fuller  type 
of  woman  here. 

— Margaret  Fuller  has  taken  the  water  cure  many  times. 

— Margaret  Fuller  is  not  a  well  woman.  But  these  girls  are  bursting 
with  health  and  animal  spirits.  I  see  no  reason  for  subjecting  them  to 
this  torture  unless  you  have  some  particular  reason.  One  that  I  suspect 
but  will  forbear  from  mentioning. 

— Mention  it,  Theodore,  said  Sophia  tartly.  — We  have  always  been 
frank  with  one  another. 

Parker  hesitated.  He  watched  Adam  climb  to  the  tank  and  lift  up 
the  water  gate.  He  winced  at  the  shrill  cries  of  the  girls  as  the  water 
fell  on  them  like  broken  glass.  — It  looks  to  me  like  one  of  the  medieval 
exercises  to  preserve  chastity,  he  said  fiercely. 

Sophia  flushed  faintly.  — You  are  frank,  Mr.  Parker.  But  since  you 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  may  I  ask  you  if  there  is  anything  un- 
wholesome in  such  a  device? 

— Yes,  if  it's  compulsory,  part  of  a  religious  dogma,  it  is.  If  it  is  no 
longer  on  a  natural  basis  it  is  no  longer  moral. 

— Why  do  you  say  it  is  compulsory?  The  girls  are  not  forced  into  it. 
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— One  was. 

— Are  you  speaking  of  Sarah?  Then  she  is  a  special  case.  Her  diffi- 
culties are  greater  than  the  rest.  She  has  a  desire  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  she  must  learn  that  no  human  relationship  should  disturb 
her  mind  so  as  to  interfere  with  her  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

— I  suppose  that  comes  under  the  heading  of  broad-mindedness. 
Do  you  think  she's  old  enough  to  know  what  she's  doing? 

— St.  Theresa,  whom  she  greatly  reveres  and  admires,  was  a  young 
girl.  Sarah  wishes  to  share  in  her  deep  experience.  She  often  speaks 
of  the  exultation  Theresa  achieved  from  the  marriage  of  her  soul  with 
her  divine  spouse. 

— Do  you  really  think  that  it  was  a  spectral  man  that  Theresa  was 
calling  to  her  joyless  couch? 

— That  question  1  do  not  care  to  answer. 

— Then  what  about  the  other  children?  Are  they  to  be  raised  as 
ascetics?  Are  they  to  be  chilled  off  from  being  true  men  and  true 
women? 

— I  have  seen  many  true  men  and  women  in  our  Shaker  brethren. 

George  was  looking  at  the  pages  of  the  sermon  but  was  not  reading. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  Parker  light  into  Sophy  like  that.  Not  that  he 
was  disloyal  but  he  felt  he  might  have  seemed  a  little  smug  when  ex- 
tolling her  intellectual  virtues  a  while  ago  in  accidental  contrast  to 
Lydia  Parker. 

Parker  was  reining  himself  in.  He  was  getting  into  dangerous  fields, 
quicksands  and  mires.  He  tried  to  be  more  deliberate.  — Oh  yes,  he 
said  mildly.  — The  Shakers  have  done  much  good.  They  seem  to  have 
all  the  things  now  that  you  Associationists  are  contending  for.  But 
they  are  not  sounding  forth  the  whole  human  hymn.  They  found  one 
or  two  strings  a  little  difficult  to  tune  and  control  and  they  broke  them 
off.  The  problem  of  life  is  to  tune  and  keep  all  the  strings  in  harmony. 

— Oh,  I  think  their  music  is  lovely,  said  Sophia  slyly. 

— I  was  speaking  metaphorically.  What  I  mean  is  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  nullify  the  distinction  of  sexes. 

— We  find  that  in  the  history  of  all  the  saints. 

— Excuse  me,  my  dear.  But  isn't  that  a  great  evil?  It's  bad  enough 
when  it  is  accidental,  when  a  woman  cannot  marry  and  realize  her 
deepest  need  because  there  are  not  enough  men  around.  But  to  deny 
human  nature  deliberately  .  .  .  that  is  against  God  himself,  it  seems 
to  me. 
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— Woman  should  live  first  of  all  for  God's  sake,  said  Sophia 
fervently.  — Then  she  will  not  make  an  imperfect  man  her  God. 

Parker  looked  over  at  the  dripping  girls  again,  longing  to  tear  whole 
hog  into  the  question. 

— Did  you  ever  see  the  faces  of  the  women  in  the  Shaker  colonies? 
he  asked.  — They  look  so  timid,  so  ignorant  and  undeveloped  .  .  . 
clownish  almost. 

Sophia  began  her  answer  but  he  rushed  on.  — Is  there  anything  on 
earth  more  beautiful  than  the  face  of  a  young  girl  lit  up  with  instinctive 
affection  .  .  .  with  the  unconscious  joy  of  a  young  soul  impatient  of 
restraint? 

— I  wouldn't  call  Margaret  Fuller  clownish.  She  claims  no  married 
woman  can  represent  the  female  world,  for  she  belongs  to  her  husband. 
The  idea  of  woman  must  be  represented  by  a  virgin. 

— I  don't  remember  that  passage,  he  said,  wavering  a  bit. 

— I  seem  to  see  their  faces  as  tranquil  and  serene,  she  continued, 
— rather  than  ignorant.  And  Shaker  women  exude  such  a  fragrance. 
Our  people  emit  none,  kindhearted  as  they  are.  But  the  bedroom  of  a 
Shaker  or  the  cell  of  a  solitary  saint  is  filled  with  the  sweetest  odor, 
filling  every  nook  and  cranny. 

— You  should  see  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  as  I  have,  in  Rome,  he 
answered  roughly.  — They  look  like  yella  dogs.  They  hang  their  heads 
and  wring  their  hands  and  go  without  their  breakfasts.  They  don't  sleep 
o'  nights;  they  make  a  covenant  with  their  eyes  not  to  look  at  a  maid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  heathens  are  pictured  as  plump,  able-bodied 
fellows  who  did  their  work  manfully,  married  their  wives  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters  with  thankfulness  of  heart.  I  prefer  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes  and  Fabius  Maximus  to  all  the  saints  from  Peter,  James 
and  John,  down  to  the  last  one  manufactured  by  the  Roman  Church. 
They  had  some  spunk  in  them. 

— Am  I  to  understand,  Theodore,  that  you  have  renounced  the 
Christian  fathers  and  become  a  professing  pagan? 

— Oh  no,  I  mean  I  deplore  the  creatures  as  they  are  represented  in 
art.  For  the  actual  men  I  have  a  reasonable  respect. 

— I'm  sure  your  congregation  will  be  relieved  to  hear  it. 

George  felt  greatly  moved  to  enter  the  discussion.  But  he  would 
have  to  function  as  a  peacemaker  and  pour  oil.  He  was  beginning  to 
see  what  was  bothering  Parker  about  the  Farm.  Undoubtedly  other 
people  were  asking  the  same  questions,  wondering  if  the  Associates 
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were  surrendering  to  their  experiences  and  if  they  were  surrendering 
such  experiences  to  history.  It  was  the  same  problem  he  had  wrestled 
with  before  and  put  oil,  feeling  that  perhaps  his  own  lack  of  passion 
made  him  unfit  to  judge  others.  He  would  tackle  it  when  Sophia  went 
away,  to  tend  to  the  girls.  Or  at  least  tackle  Parker. 

Parker,  at  the  end  of  a  long  silence,  risked  an  amenity.  —At  any 
rate,  he  said,  — you  seem  to  be  prospering  here.  I  don't  know  when 
I've  seen  so  many  new  faces. 

— New  faces  bring  new  problems,  said  Sophia  dryly. 

— How  is  my  ward  doing  at  the  school? 

— I'm  afraid  he  is  one  of  the  problems. 

— What  can  you  expect  of  a  poor  lad  just  out  of  a  heretical  home? 
said  Parker,  tongue  in  cheek.  — From  now  on  you  must  expect  the 
products  of  a  base  and  degraded  world  ...  if  you  want  any  new 
people  at  all. 

— I'm  sure  that  in  the  small  circle  of  Mr.  Emerson's  friends  we 
could  have  found  such  workers  and  scholars  as  we  need. 

With  a  little,  cold,  half  curtsy  she  moved  away  down  to  tongue-lash 
the  girls  ten  times  around  the  barn  or  up  hill  and  down  dale  until  a 
purging  sweat  broke  through  icy  skin. 

George  and  Parker  abruptly  swung  to  face  one  another  with  the 
same  combative  light  in  their  eyes,  happy  as  boys  striding  onto  a  play- 
ing field  with  the  women  left  behind  and  a  bruising  game  ahead. 

— So  you  have  abandoned  the  Goethean  ideal  to  live  out  life  to  the 
full  limits,  said  Parker. 

— Not  at  all,  answered  George  in  quickstep  tempo.  — We  believe 
man  is  a  real  being  in  a  real  world  endowed  with  organs  to  recognize 
and  bring  out  the  actual. 

— By  heaven,  you'd  better,  boomed  Parker.  — You've  got  to  warm 
up  to  people,  old  boy.  That's  all  you've  got. 

— But  life  hints  also  at  the  possible  .  .  .  and  the  possible  to  us  is 
a  life  spent  without  thought  of  self,  where  collective  interests  will  take 
the  place  of  individual  interests. 

— You  can't  do  that  by  suppressing  the  affectional  instincts. 

— How  can  man  decently  exist  in  close  relation  to  a  sick  and  de- 
graded world,  himself  degraded  and  imperfect,  without  ascetism  and 
self-denial? 

— I  don't  believe  man  has  to  be  degraded  in  this  world  or  any  other. 

— That's  pulpit  talk,  the  New  Testament  form  of  infantine  sim- 
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plicity.  Women  are  degraded  every  day  by  the  poverty  and  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  this  world.  Every  day  they  are  driven  into  the  streets,  into 
lives  of  open  shame.  Or  commercial  marriages  wherein  the  wedding 
veil  conceals  a  condition  for  which  legalized  prostitution  is  too  mild  a 
term. 

— What's  your  answer  for  it  .  .  .  ice-water  baths  and  cucumber 
sandwiches  for  the  women  and  the  earnest  study  of  Dr.  Graham's 
Advice  on  Chastity  for  the  men? 

George  laughed.  That  was  a  direct  hit.  — You  must  have  been  peek- 
ing into  our  library  again.  Mrs.  Gray's  husband  is  reading  it  right  now. 

— Poor  woman,  I  feel  sorry  for  her. 

— We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  Christian  country,  and 
we  can't  offend  the  righteous  and  survive.  You  know  if  we  took  any 
steps  to  reverse  society  on  this  we  would  be  branded  as  licentious  and 
destroyed. 

— Someone's  going  to  try  it  sometime.  What  if  you  had  a  revela- 
tion, backed  up  by  appropriate  Scripture,  that  men  and  women  could 
press  their  affectional  instincts  to  their  furthest  limits? 

— Quiet  a  minute,  cautioned  George. 

They  looked  up  to  see  Lili  loitering  nearby.  She  wanted  to  speak  to 
George  but  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  Parker.  He  smelled  to  her  of  the 
lamp,  if  not  of  the  sanctuary,  and  she  thought  his  eyes  went  right 
through  her,  reading  her  sins. 

— Would  you  like  to  say  something,  Mrs.  Gray?  asked  George. 

— No,  I  guess  not,  she  faltered. 

— Then  it's  my  loss,  and  it's  Mr.  Parker's  loss,  I'm  sure. 

Lili  nodded  shyly.  Parker's  lips  began  to  curve  in  a  smile.  — It's 
about  the  little  calf,  she  said.  — I'm  worried.  He  won't  eat.  He  doesn't 
even  want  any  milk. 

— Let's  go  up  and  look  at  it,  said  George  and  they  began  the  walk 
to  the  barn.  — Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  is  wrong,  Theodore.  We 
lost  our  only  real  farmer  when  Minot  Pratt  left  this  spring. 

— Why  did  he  leave?  asked  Parker. 

— Oh,  family  complications.  They  were  increasing  and  he  thought 
the  children  would  be  too  much  of  a  burden  to  us. 

— Didn't  the  boys  pitch  in  with  the  work? 

— Well,  he  had  another  coming  and  thought  he  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  his  room  at  the  Hive  ...  the  confusion 
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and  disorder  that  result  from  our  limited  resources.  It's  a  difficult  place 
here  lor  a  family  man.  But  ii  was  a  great  loss,  I  ean  tell  you. 

The  two  men  went  into  the  barn.  It  sinelled  as  hot  and  dry  as  if  it 
were  00  fire  or  ready  to  hurst  into  flame.  I  he  calf,  not  more  than  a 
few  weeks  old.  had  managed  to  inch  itself  into  a  dim  corner. 

— It's  too  dark  in  here,  said  Parker.  — Let's  get  him  out  into  the 
light. 

He  bent  over  to  lift  it.  — Your  coat,  said  George.  Parker  ignored 
this  and  with  a  great  heave  of  his  massive  back  scooped  up  the  beast 
and  carried  him  into  the  barnyard.  He  laid  him  tenderly  on  the  grass 
and  began  to  examine  him. 

— He's  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  said  Parker,  looking  into  the 
animal's  mouth  and  then  at  his  feet. 

George,  looking  down  with  a  face  racked  with  compassion,  saw  a  fly 
land  undisturbed  on  the  great  orb  of  the  animal's  unshut  eye.  — He's 
dead,  said  George. 

Lili  turned  abruptly  away. 

The  calf's  bones  settled  and  seemed  to  shrink  into  the  ground.  Some 
children,  tugged  instinctively  into  the  orbit  of  disaster,  gathered 
around.  Adam  came.  They  all  looked  at  Parker  as  if  he  might  make  a 
miracle. 

— I  can't  see  any  sign  of  disease,  said  Parker. 

— I  know,  said  George.  He  squatted  and  laid  a  trembling  hand  on 
the  dead  calf  s  hide.  — He  must  have  starved  to  death. 

He  turned  to  Parker  with  his  eyes  stricken  with  a  painful  honesty 
and  said,  — We  needed  the  milk  and  we  tried  to  wean  him  on  a  kind 
of  hay  tea  we  cooked  up. 

— You  should  have  used  milk  mixed  half  and  half  with  warm  water 
and  then  thinned  it  with  more  water  every  day.  They'll  eat  soft  grains 
too,  corn  and  bran,  if  you  crush  them  up  with  a  little  clover  to  keep 
them  loose. 

Sarah  Stearns  came  flapping  violently  around  the  corner  of  the  barn, 
almost  bent  double  in  her  sheet,  her  face  mottled  with  dust  deepening 
into  mud.  — Oh,  Uncle  George.  You  must  come  to  the  pasture  at  once. 
Margaret  has  taken  a  fit  and  she's  pushing  and  jumping  on  the  other 
cows  and  the  bull  is  pressing  against  his  gate  and  roaring  and  stamp- 
ing. Oh,  it's  awful. 

— Just  calm  down,  Sarah.  We're  very  busy  right  now. 

— What's  the  matter  with  the  calf?  demanded  Sarah.  — Is  it  dead? 
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Oh,  now  I  understand,  she  said  tearfully.  — The  poor  mother  .  .  . 
she's  trying  to  destroy  herself  with  grief.  Oh  .  .  . 

She  swerved  off  like  a  bedraggled  moth,  back  to  the  pasture,  the 
children  after  her.  They  could  hear  her  start  to  wail  and  keen. 

George  looked  up  anxiously  at  Lili,  his  face  full  of  shame  and  guilt. 
She  would  not  look  back  at  him.  He  could  see  that  she  would  not  give 
way  now,  after  Sarah's  exhibition,  but  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
the  grief  and  possible  wrath  to  come. 

— A  foolish  young  girl,  said  Parker.  — A  cow  has  no  feeling  what- 
soever of  the  sort  she  imagines.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  she's  in 
heat  and  wants  the  bull.  But  if  I  told  Sarah  that,  George,  I  suppose 
your  wife  would  ride  me  out  of  here  on  a  rail. 

Adam  straightened  up.  His  eyes  flashed  over  at  Parker.  He  gave 
Lili  a  poke  in  the  arm  and  began  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  bull's 
domain,  with  Lili  in  pursuit. 

George  braced  himself  for  a  swinging  rebuke  from  his  friend  but 
Parker  didn't  say  anything  but  walked  away  from  the  calf  as  if  the 
incident  was  closed.  George  felt  extremely  grateful  and  took  up  the 
thread  of  their  late  discussion  to  force  the  failure  out  of  his  mind. 

— You  speak  of  a  certain  revelation,  he  said.  — Surely  then  if  any 
group  had  them  it  was  the  early  Christians  and  they  were  profound 
ascetics.  All  through  history,  wherever  the  early  Christian  fervor  has 
been  practiced,  they  have  formed  both  associative  and  ascetic  nuclei. 
I  don't  think  we  have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

— I  disagree.  It  was  the  Catholic  Church  that  elevated  celibacy  to 
a  virtue  ...  let  celibate  priests  consecrate  an  unnatural  tendency.  It 
is  they  who  invented  such  a  ghastly  doctrine;  who  say  woman  is  a  pol- 
lution. The  results  of  which  are  writ  on  the  obscene  face  of  many  a 
priest. 

— May  I  remind  you  of  St.  Paul,  Theodore?  In  my  flesh  dwelleth  no 
good  thing. 

— He  did  no  service  to  the  Church  with  that  word. 

Parker  slapped  George  hard  on  the  chest.  — God  made  no  bad  thing 
there.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  every  muscle  is  good,  every  bone  is  a 
good  bone,  every  nerve  is  a  good  nerve.  Do  you  think  God  gave  us 
these  bodies  to  nullify  the  distinction  that  leads  to  union  and  to  pos- 
terity itself?  Trust  your  own  flesh  and  your  own  soul  .  .  .  there's  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  carnal  want  in  love,  you  know.  Old  Paul  was 
sometimes  mistaken,  even  as  you  and  I. 
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— Jesus  himself  taught  chastity,  said  George. 

— It  is  difficult  tO  determine  just  what  he  did  teach.  If  he  did  I 
would  not  follow  him  against  Ood  But  I'm  not  sure  he  did,  or  that 
he  was  the  miss-nanevish,  whining,  canting,  head-hanging  sort  of  no- 
body the  supernaturalists  make  him  out  to  be.  That's  all  in  the  past, 
anyway.  You  aren't  here  to  capture  that  again,  are  you? 

— Certainly  not.  But  even  progressive  thinkers,  such  as  Charles 
Lane,  Mr.  Alcott's  friend,  say  that  marriage  and  family  responsibilities 
are  subversive  of  Association  .  .  .  that  the  two  cannot  co-exist.  The 
colonies  that  have  practiced  celibacy  are  the  strongest  and  most  en- 
during, the  Shakers  and  the  libenezers   .   .   . 

There  was  a  sound  of  feminine  panic  and  around  the  side  of  the 
barn  came  the  whole  Hock  of  bedraggled  girls,  stumbling  and  lurching 
in  their  soiled  dank  wrappings,  and  behind  came  Sophia,  the  most  irate 
of  shepherdesses. 

— Go  straight  to  your  rooms,  all  of  you,  she  commanded.  — George, 
I'm  reaching  the  end  of  my  rope  with  your  Adam  Smith.  He  has  com- 
mitted the  unspeakable  vulgarity  of  dropping  the  bars  and  admitting 
the  bull  into  the  cow  pasture. 

— Poor  Margaret,  wept  Sarah  through  chattering  teeth.  — He 
jumped  on  top  of  her  and  her  back  bent  right  up  in  the  middle. 

— Go  to  your  room,  dear,  said  Sophia,  putting  her  arm  around  the 
sobbing  girl  and  leading  her  tenderly  away. 

— I  suppose  you  think  that  is  an  argument  for  your  side,  said  George 
quickly.  — The  very  opposite,  I  say,  from  the  reaction  of  the  girls. 

Parker  shrugged  calmly.  — The  only  argument  there  is  that  you  are 
surrounded  and  pressed  upon  by  the  most  vital  and  elementary  facts 
of  life.  And  you  must  settle  them  one  way  or  another  or  you'll  have 
no  peace.  If  you  want  to  be  ascetics,  you  must  live  like  the  Shakers, 
with  the  most  skillful  precautions  taken  against  sexual  jostling.  But  if 
you  want  the  full  harmony  .  .  .  strike  the  full  chord. 

— Say  that  again,  said  George.  — I  just  want  to  make  sure  of  what 
you  recommend. 

— I  can't  recommend  a  sour  and  ascetic  life,  said  Parker  harshly. 
— Asceticism  is  the  child  of  sensuality  and  superstition  and  the  mother 
of  untold  secret  sins. 

— All  right,  said  George,  rejoicing  that  he  had  him  off  balance  at 
last.  — You  have  been  coming  here  and  discussing  this  question  for 
years.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  for  some  strange  reason  it  has  al- 
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ways  been  you  who  have  taken  the  most  extreme,  the  most  partisan 
Fourierist  position.  Away  from  here  you  continually  attack  society  as 
evil  and  cry  out  for  all  of  the  faculties  of  man  to  be  acknowledged  and 
exercised.  You  tacitly  agree  that  this  movement  with  all  its  super- 
ficialities is  the  only  device  to  bring  some  measure  of  happiness  and 
decency  to  mankind.  And  still  you  ask  us  what  we  are  doing  here.  Let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  What  in  hell  are  you  doing  out  there,  in  the 
sick,  bloated  and  hypocritical  world?  What  are  you  doing  in  the  pulpit 
at  a  time  when  the  worth  of  a  man  is  determined  by  the  shortness  of 
his  stay  there? 

— Well  .  .  .  you  see,  faltered  Parker. 

— Is  it  finally  our  ascetism  that  you  object  to?  said  George  swiftly. 
— When  our  building  is  finished  we  can  wed  and  bed  lovers  off  by  the 
score.  Will  you  come  then?  Shall  we  set  aside  a  room  now  for  you  and 
Lydia? 

Parker  was  shaken,  straining  to  get  on  keel  again,  to  gain  back  the 
initiative.  — I  admit  the  question  has  to  be  passed  on  .  .  .  the  evils 
you  speak  of  are  there.  .  .  . 

— Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  pounded  George. 
— What  are  you,  Theodore  Parker,  going  to  do  about  it? 

Parker  slapped  George  apologetically  on  the  back  and  sidled  off  to 
a  safe  distance  of  some  ten  feet.  He  pointed  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  and  said  sheepishly,  — I'm  going  home,  dear  boy,  and  thank 
God  that  I  was  not  born  to  set  this  matter  right. 

With  a  final  wave  of  his  hand  he  set  off  in  a  dogtrot  to  the  gate  of 
the  Farm. 

Well,  I  have  won,  thought  George,  shut  him  up  for  once! 

But  he  had  no  great  thrill  of  victory.  It  was  more  like  being  aban- 
doned than  securing  a  triumph.  There  was  no  security  or  peace  in  the 
matter  at  all  .  .  .  nor  any  gain  or  certainty  in  the  day.  Except  for  the 
seed  of  the  bull  now  growing  in  the  cow. 


Chapter 
Five 


Now  in  the  night  George  would  often  steal  down  to  the  cornfield  on 
the  backland  and  walk  up  and  down  the  rows  and  feel  the  husks  to  see 
if  the  ears  were  filling  out.  There  had  been  more  wrangles  about  the 
food,  complaints  had  now  got  to  the  level  of  the  council  meetings  and 
the  grocery  bill  was  mounting  under  the  inroads  of  the  meat  eaters. 
Some  of  the  sterner  leading  spirits  of  the  place  had  scoffed  at  the 
plaintiffs,  hinting  that  they  were  slaves  to  their  appetites,  and  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  Graham  eaters  be  credited  with  money 
for  the  meat  they  did  not  use  in  order  to  give  a  fairer  balance  to  the 
distribution  of  goods. 

George  hated  this.  He  did  not  actively  oppose  discussion  on  the 
issue  but  hoped  that  at  harvest  time,  when  the  table  could  be  spread 
with  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  there  would  be  ten  varieties  at  full 
tide,  that  all  would  join  in  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  their  own 
fields  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  temptations  of  the  grocer.  And 
like  a  miser  with  his  golden  hoard  he  touched  the  plaited  ribbons  of  the 
husks,  hoping  that  soon,  when  it  was  hotly  heaped  on  the  tables  in  the 
big  milk  pans  and  the  slabs  of  butter  softly  shining  in  the  noonday 
light,  the  wagging  mouths  could  ease  the  tidings  of  their  discontent 
into  the  warm  crunch  of  the  glistening  ear. 

But  even  this  little  act  of  secrecy  was  alien  to  George  and  he  told 
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Lili  about  it.  He  laughed  a  little  and  said  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  it 
were  true  that  you  could  hear  the  corn  growing  in  the  night.  He  told 
her  to  start  setting  aside  most  of  the  butter  for  the  table  and  cut  down 
on  the  pay  load  for  the  market. 

They  were  in  the  spring  room  at  the  time  and  George  was  setting 
the  new  milk  in  the  wide  tile-bottomed  trough  while  one  of  the  boys 
pumped  cool  fresh  water  around  the  cans.  He  had  thought  little  of  the 
significance  of  the  last  remark  and  was  surprised  to  see,  when  he  lifted 
his  head,  that  Lili  was  working  the  butter  paddle  with  the  fury  raised 
by  vigorous  objection. 

She  was  harking  back  to  what  Marianne  had  told  her  when  she  first 
came,  that  women  would  never  be  man's  equal  until  they  could  have  a 
means  of  making  money  themselves.  She  rubbed  salt  savagely  into  the 
butter  and  shrieked  at  the  boy  to  stop  clanking  the  pump  handle. 

— What's  this  about  the  butter?  she  demanded  roughly.  — Just  when 
we're  making  money  on  it! 

The  brashness  and  unprovoked  vehemence  of  this  comment  was  so 
startling  to  George  that  he  came  close  to  her  to  see  if  she  was  fooling 
with  him.  In  the  dimness  of  the  shed  the  tones  of  her  skin  seemed 
warmer  than  ever,  with  the  pale  yellow  underglow  of  a  meerschaum 
before  it  is  smoked.  Her  hair  was  tucked  under  a  kerchief  and  the 
light,  which  was  refracted  upward  from  the  clear  water  that  gurgled 
into  the  trough  and  splashed  over  the  flagstone  floor,  rounded  out  the 
lower  planes  of  her  cheekbones  and  reduced  her  eye  sockets  to  narrow 
inscrutable  slits.  He  had  the  horrible  thought  that  she  was  going  into 
another  tantrum. 

— The  corn's  comin'  on,  he  said  soothingly.  — Now's  our  chance  to 
set  a  fine  table. 

— From  the  grumbling  I've  heard  lately,  I  didn't  think  it  was  pos- 
sible. 

— What's  the  best  thing  for  complaints  and  burns?  To  butter  them 
up,  is  it  not? 

Lili  hacked  off  a  lump  of  butter  and  broke  it  to  examine  the  grain. 
She  shrugged.  — Let  them  complain.  If  it  wasn't  that  it  would  be 
something  else.  There's  other  ways  of  shutting  them  up  without  chok- 
ing them  with  our  best  product. 

— Why,  Mrs.  Gray.  This  seems  ungenerous  of  you.  I've  never 
known  you  to  begrudge  people  anything  before. 

— This  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do,  she  said.  — The  other  girls  have 
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their  fancy  work  to  sell.  If  the  Farm  takes  all  the  butter,  then  J  won't 
be  able  to  bring  any  money  into  the  treasury. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  mass  and  hurled  it  down  with  a  thwack.  — Tell 
them  it's  bad  for  them.  Tell  them  it's  poison.  John  Orvis  told  Edgar 
the  other  day  that  Dr.  Graham  says  that  pork  is  nothing  but  organized 
corruption  and  disease  .  .  .  that  the  fat  is  sheer  pus.  Now  Edgar 
won't  even  eat  it  with  his  beans.  Just  wait  until  I  tell  him  about  butter. 

— Now,  Lili,  said  George,  wanting  to  stroke  her  like  a  restive  horse. 

She  began  to  force  some  butter  into  a  small  press,  her  round  arms 
quivering  with  indignation.  — I'll  put  a  dead  mouse  in  it. 

The  lad  at  the  pump  was  watching  them  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 

— Take  the  pans  over  to  the  steam  engine  and  have  them  scalded, 
like  a  good  boy,  said  George.  He  handed  him  some  pans  and  pushed 
him  out  of  the  critical  area. 

He  told  her  firmly  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  advance  the  cause. 
They  must  do  it  by  attraction,  with  the  fragrant  samp  and  milk,  the 
Indian  pudding,  the  brewis,  the  boiled  new  potatoes,  the  hot  pies  of 
squash,  pumpkins  and  fruits,  the  corncakes  and  bread  ...  the  won- 
derful rough  brown  crackling-cased  bread. 

The  floor  was  always  wet  from  the  pump  and  the  drippings  of  the 
cans  and  Lili  wore  wooden  shoes  to  keep  out  the  dampness  and  she 
clattered  them  roughly,  derisively,  all  during  George's  speech.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  she  had  leveled  off  or  was  getting  worse.  The 
very  process  of  buttermaking  was  a  sequence  of  violent  outbursts, 
either  mauling  or  slapping  or,  as  Lili  was  at  this  moment,  savagely 
thumping  the  dasher  of  a  churn.  Lili  always  put  her  back  into  the 
job,  always  gave  off  an  excessive  tush  of  vigor.  As  she  churned  she 
shook  all  over  and  strangely,  and  womanlike,  moved  her  body  from 
side  to  side,  contrariwise,  while  her  hands  and  arms  were  stroking  up 
and  down. 

She  made  him  think  of  Robert  Herrick  and  his  bouncing,  joyous 
milkmaids  and  he  paraphrased  a  little  verse  aloud  to  see  if  it  would 
soothe  her. 

— Whenas  in  sulks  my  Lili  goes 

Then,  then  (methinks)  how  angry  glows 
The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 
Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  mad  vibration  each  way  free, 
Oh,  how  that  glittering  mocketh  me. 
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It  worked,  to  some  extent.  The  rhymes  made  her  think  of  Adam, 
and  a  scheme,  a  bargain,  popped  into  her  head.  She  was,  after  all,  the 
descendant  of  French  peasants  adept  at  obtaining  advantages  slyly  and 
obliquely  from  the  innocent.  If  the  Farm's  people  were  going  to  get 
theirs  at  any  cost,  then  she  wanted  hers  too.  She  wanted  Adam,  wanted 
him  with  George's  sanction,  however  unwittingly  given. 

— Do  you  really  think  people  ought  to  do  what  they  want  to  .  .  . 
even  if  it's  immoral?  she  asked  slyly. 

George  shrugged.  — I  think  morality  oversteps  its  bounds  when  it 
preaches  contempt  for  the  good  things  of  life. 

— You  haven't  read  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

— Indeed  I  have  and  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  repulsive  than 
the  story  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  drinking  oil  all  through  his  dinner  and 
taking  it  for  wine.  If  we  used  him  for  a  model  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
human  race. 

She  looked  at  him  half  scornfully,  her  sensual  mind  amused  by  his 
innocence.  But  she  was  still  tainted  by  the  superstitions  of  her  immedi- 
ate past.  — You'll  never  have  good  luck  without  the  blessing  of  a 
saint,  she  muttered. 

— Oh,  we  have  one,  said  George  cheerily,  hoping  to  put  her  in  good 
temper. 

— Assisi,  I  suppose,  with  his  hungry  relatives  the  birds  and  beasts. 

— No,  ours  is  Sainte-Beuve.  He  has  his  relatives  too,  if  you  will 
permit  me  one  of  my  puns.  He  knows  we  all  have  our  little  crotchets 
and  complexities  and  says  we  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  laws 
of  our  nature.  We  must  agree  with  him  that  taste  should  supplant 
dogma  if  we  are  to  respect  the  individual. 

But  here  Lili  took  a  taste  of  the  butter  and  it  wrinkled  her  face  in 
disgust.  The  cows  had  strayed  into  the  wild  onions  again  and  this  came 
in  plainest  terms  to  settle  the  question  of  staying  outside  of  one's 
proper  pasture.  There  was  answer  enough  from  the  most  concrete 
source.  She  began  working  on  another  batch,  half  contented  with 
things  the  way  they  were. 

— So  Sainte-Beuve  is  the  Saint  of  Taste,  she  said  idly. 

— I  wouldn't  canonize  him.  He's  just  a  French  critic  whom  I  happen 
to  admire. 

— Oh  yes,  said  Lili  mischievously.  — He  had  a  Taste  for  Mr.  Victor 
Hugo's  wife  and  then  he  had  a  taste  for  Madame  Dudevant. 

— That's  just  gossip,  said  George  uncomfortably. 
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— Oh,  is  it?  Then  what  about  Madame  Dudcvant?  She  tells  of  it 

quite  frankly.  She  had  a  taste  for  Dudevant,  then  Sandeau,  then 
Sainte-Beuve.  Then  Liszt,  De  Mussct,  Lcroux,  and  then  Chopin. 
What  a  taste'   I  wonder  what  her  butter  would  be  like. 

— Really,  Lili,  you  shouldn't  say  these  things,  lor  a  well-brought-up 
girl  you   .   .   . 

— I  shouldn't  read  the  papers?  You  read  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Minnies  .  .  .  the  National.  So  do  I !  Is  that  wrong? 

— A  lot  of  that  is  nothing  but  hot  air  and  envy,  said  George. 

— You  don't  believe  it?  Lili  swung  around  and  looked  at  him  wide- 
eyed.  — You  don't  believe  Madame  Dudevant  had  those  lovers? 

— Well,  yes,  said  George  reluctantly.  — They  are  more  or  less  por- 
trayed in  her  books.  In  fact,  I  shouldn't  repeat  this  but  they  have  given 
rise  to  a  rather  witty  remark  .  .  .  that  in  George  Sand  le  style  e'est 
Vhomme, 

— The  style  is  the  men,  you  mean.  And  now  it  is  Mr.  Chopin.  Her 
butter  must  taste  of  cabbage  and  Polish  sausage. 

— It  tastes  of  genius  whatever  its  concomitants  arc  and  we  are 
proud  to  publish  her  latest  book  in  the  Harbinger.  Let  us  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruit — or  by  its  butter  if  you  would  prefer  a  mixed  meta- 
phor. And  even  the  taste  of  wild  onion  is  better  than  the  taint  of  decay 
...  a  prospect  that  seems  to  be  facing  a  great  many  of  the  people 
who  look  down  their  noses  in  judgment  at  George  Sand. 

George  said  this  with  his  hands  folded  calmly  against  his  well-filled 
blue  smock.  In  conclusion  he  reached  out  and  plucked  a  collop  of 
onion-scented  butter  and  ate  it  with  gusto,  smacking  his  lips. 

— I'm  not  looking  down  my  nose,  said  Lili  sullenly,  wondering  how- 
he  had  managed  to  put  her  in  the  wrong. 

— You're  repeating  gossip,  said  George.  — You  are  very  lucky  to 
be  able  to  read  French  as  you  do.  Why  waste  your  gift  on  that  kind 
of  thing? 

— I  don't,  I  read  other  things,  good  things.  Some  Frenchman  dis- 
covered how  to  tell  how  much  milk  a  cow  will  give  and  how  good  it 
will  be  by  .  .  .  Lili's  voice  trailed  off  and  she  returned  to  her  work. 

— By  what?  asked  George. 

— By  the  hairs  on  their  .  .  .  She  stuck  out  one  plump  buttock  and 
touched  it  delicately. 

— On  their  posterior?  That's  good  to  know.  Why  don't  you  make 
a  translation  of  it  for  the  paper? 
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— Oh  no,  said  Lili  wickedly.  — I'm  not  writing  about  anything  con- 
nected with  this  barn.  Do  you  think  I  want  people  to  say  the  style  is 
the  man  and  get  you  into  trouble  with  your  wife? 

— Really,  Lili,  said  George,  slightly  blushing.  — You  have  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  sin. 


Edgar  Gray,  who  had  been  regarded  at  first  as  a  hopeless  and  un- 
conscionable civilizee  was  now  considered  to  have  great  possibilities. 
People  were  noticing  that  he  strode  with  an  iron  content  into  the  cold 
baths;  leaped  at  the  early  risings.  His  dress  remained  uncompromis- 
ingly severe  and  even  dandified  but  this  effect  was  greatly  mitigated  by 
his  newly  acquired  habit  of  taking  a  well-washed  carrot  out  of  his 
pocket  and  munching  it  on  the  hour,  every  hour. 

His  interest  in  the  new  printing  press  was  fanatical.  He  spent  night 
after  night  in  the  pressroom,  eschewing  all  recreation  and  idle  discus- 
sion, the  embodiment  of  non-subversive  passionate  attraction. 

Mr.  Pallisse  the  engineer  did  not  share  in  the  rising  approval  of 
Edgar.  He  had  returned  one  evening  to  bank  the  fire  in  the  boiler  and 
found  Edgar  fiddling  around  with  the  valves.  Edgar  had  opened  some 
kind  of  vent  and  the  steam  was  pouring  out  with  a  tired  sigh. 

— I  want  to  start  up  the  press  but  it  won't  even  turn  over,  said 
Edgar  indignantly  as  if  the  engine  had  committed  a  personal  sin  in 
failing  to  co-operate. 

— It's  tired,  the  engine  is  tired,  said  Mr.  Pallisse.  — Can't  you  hear 
it  panting  and  groaning?  He  opened  another  valve,  there  was  another 
faint  puff  of  steam  and  then  some  water  poured  out.  — It  is  crying, 
even. 

Edgar  did  not  smile  at  the  personification,  a  familiar  one  for  engi- 
neers. He  said  he  had  to  have  some  power  for  the  press  and  that  he 
wanted  to  run  off  some  pages  that  night. 

— The  engine  is  put  to  bed,  said  Pallisse.  — It  would  take  me  an 
hour  or  so  to  get  up  steam.  I  do  not  like  to  work  at  night  and  you 
must  not  touch  it.  Pallisse  waved  his  arms  wide  in  a  protective  gesture, 
becoming  somewhat  excited.  — You  must  not  touch  the  engine.  It's 
very  dangerous!  You  know  nothing  about  it. 

— Are  you  the  only  one  that  can  run  this  thing?  Edgar  said. 

— Young  Smith  is  the  only  one  beside  myself.  No  one  else  is  al- 
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lowed.  If  you  insist  00  bothering  it  I'll  dump  the  lire.  I  can't  take  any 
ehanees. 

Edgar  let  the  matter  drop  and  wrote  Jean  Pallissc  off  as  unexploit- 
able  hut  he  spoke  to  Adam  about  it,  mentioning  it  as  an  experiment. 
Adam  was  intrigued,  as  always  by  the  word,  and  agreed  to  provide 
the  power  for  him  if  Pallisse  was  willing. 

The  press  was  a  flat-bed  alTair.  It  took  its  drive  off  a  shaft-and- 
pullcy  arrangement  cradled  a  foot  above  the  floor  along  the  side  wall 
of  the  pressroom.  Mr.  Hatch  drew  his  power  from  the  same  source 
and  his  lathe  was  on  the  side  of  the  partition.  The  train  of  pulleys  was 
connected  by  a  master  belt  running  up  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and 
bent  around  the  great  wheel,  the  prime  mover  on  the  steam  engine  in 
the  room  below. 

Edgar's  experiment  was  a  simple  one,  without  originality.  He 
wanted  to  speed  up  the  press,  to  see  how  fast  it  would  throw  off  printed 
sheets.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  the  place  to  make 
up  several  forms  of  type  on  which  he  had  assembled  matter  important 
to  himself  alone.  He  wanted  to  print  it  in  the  evening  and  print  it  fast 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  full  crew  came  in  the  morning 
because  it  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

One  evening,  shortly  after,  when  he  had  completed  his  composing 
tasks,  he  asked  Adam  over  and  the  boy  put  a  good  head  of  steam  on 
the  boiler  and  sat  down  to  read  in  Pallisse's  chair.  Edgar  came  down- 
stairs to  him  in  some  embarrassment.  He  confessed  that  he  had  only  a 
vague  notion  of  the  means  of  transferring  power.  He  thought  the 
engine  operated  like  a  locomotive;  that  you  opened  the  throttle  and 
let  the  drive  wheel  spin  faster  and  faster  like  a  hoop  rolled  along  by 
the  strokes  of  the  steam  until  it  leveled  off  at  the  right  speed. 

Adam  went  up  to  the  pressroom  and  tried  to  explain  to  him  the 
principles  of  gearing  and  belting  but  Edgar  stood  by  rather  stupidly, 
passing  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  set  type  like  a  blind  man  re- 
assuring himself  with  the  familiar  while  being  encountered  on  the 
other  hand  with  something  strange. 

It  ended  by  Adam  himself  rigging  up  a  combination  of  pulleys  of 
different  diameters  on  the  drive  shaft  to  gradually  raise  the  speed  of 
the  press  and  keep  it  running  even.  This  occupied  one  night  and  then 
another  because  the  installation  had  to  be  taken  down  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  day.  Edgar  was  getting  more  and  more  impatient  but 
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he  didn't  dare  to  question  Adam  and  show  his  ignorance  so  he  diddled 
about  as  the  boy  thumped  and  filled  and  oiled  and  wrote  down  figures 
on  scraps  of  paper.  Finally  it  was  hooked  up  and  Edgar  set  up  the 
press  to  print  at  a  new  high  speed. 

He  took  the  ordinary  business  precaution  of  not  using  one  of  his 
own  forms.  There  was  no  telling  what  would  happen  and  the  form 
assembled  for  next  week's  Harbinger  was  handy  on  the  composing 
bench.  Fortunately  Adam  had  warned  him  that  the  increased  speed 
might  wear  and  even  break  the  type.  His  work  he  had  hidden  away 
until  the  experiment  was  successful. 

Finally  it  was  ready  to  go,  the  ink  balls  were  saturated,  the  paper 
efficiently  placed  and  ready  for  rapid-fire  feed.  Adam  went  below  and 
opened  the  steam  valves.  While  he  was  gone,  Edgar,  against  Adams' 
advice,  moved  the  belt  from  the  moderate-  onto  the  high-speed  pulley. 
When  Adam  got  back  into  the  room  he  threw  the  clutch  of  the  press, 
the  belt  shuddered  and  sprang  taut,  the  drive  wheel  champed  and 
picked  up  speed  with  a  frightening  celerity  and  the  jaws  of  the  press 
began  to  chatter  and  clack  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Edgar's  hands 
moved  like  a  crazy  man's  or  a  palsy  case  as  he  fed  and  snatched  the 
papers  into  and  from  the  inky  maw. 

— Ink  it,  ink  it,  he  cried  excitedly  to  Adam.  Adam  moved  with 
maddening  deliberation  to  do  this.  He  watched  Edgar  in  his  frenzy, 
matching  in  tempo  the  whirl  of  the  machine.  But  then  the  man's 
paroxysm  struck  him  as  a  kind  of  obscene  lust  ...  the  way  he 
leaped  and  danced  and  jerked  in  front  of  this  vulgar  machine  .  .  . 
the  ritualistic  passion;  his  face  creased  with  desperation  and  intensity 
and  his  lips  moving  in  mumbled  supplication  as  if  the  machine  was 
running  away  from  him,  was  getting  ready  to  break  loose  from  its  bolts 
and  rattle  over  to  the  window  and  fly  back  to  some  harpy's  heaven  or 
hell.  After  a  moment  or  two  he  could  not  look  at  him  any  more  .  .  . 
it  was  too  degrading,  the  man  had  lost  every  shred  of  his  considerable 
dignity,  and  to  scramble  and  bow  and  twitch  and  bite  one's  lips  in 
despair  before  a  machine  was  an  affront  to  human  nature. 

When  he  looked  away  he  caught  sight  of  Lili  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  watching  them.  She  was,  appropriately,  holding  her  nose. 

The  shaft  was  hurtling  against  its  sleeves  and  collars  and  they  were 
smoking  and  the  lard  oil  between  them  was  scorching  into  carbon  and 
smoke  and  Edgar  in  his  absorption  with  the  feed  and  speed  of  the 
press  hadn't  noticed  that  the  product,  the  printed  sheets,  were  a 
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blotchy,  unintelligible  mess.  Adam  picked  one  up  of!  the  floor,  saw  at 
(Mice  that  the  type  was  breaking  down  from  the  excessive  pressure  and 
shouted,  — Shut  it  off]  Shut  it  oil!  to  Edgar. 

Edgar  looked  at  him  uncomprehcndingly,  locked  in  the  apogee  of 
his  passion,  his  head  wagging  violently  from  side  to  side  and  his  hands 
jerking  like  a  clockwork  juggler's. 

Adam  kicked  the  belt  off  the  drive  wheel  and  the  press  lurched  to 
an  uneasy  stop.  — What's  the  matter?  asked  Edgar  angrily. 

Adam  pointed  to  the  sheets  of  paper.  — You're  spoiling  the  type.  It's 
too  fast,  it's  no  good  that  way. 

Edgar  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  looked  at  it  dully  for  a  moment 
and  then  thrust  it  guiltily  behind  him.  He  saw  Lili  standing  there  still 
holding  her  nose. 

— What  are  you  doing  here?  he  asked.  — And  why  do  you  always 
hold  your  nose  when  you  come  in?  It's  very  unladylike. 

— It  smells  bad  in  here,  said  Lili. 

— Now  that's  a  great  pity,  said  Edgar.  He  walked  over  to  her,  try- 
ing to  summon  up  a  good  browbeating  phrase,  to  use  her  for  a  whip- 
ping boy  for  his  sin,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  weak  — This 
happens  to  be  a  workshop,  not  a  conservatory. 

She  continued  to  grasp  her  nostrils  like  the  handle  of  a  delicate  tea- 
cup and  wiggled  her  little  finger  at  him. 

Edgar  looked  fearfully  at  Adam.  — What  will  I  do  about  the  form? 
If  Butterfield  sees  it  in  the  morning  he'll  hit  the  roof. 

— Reset  it,  said  Adam. 

— I'll  have  to  throw  the  broken  type  away,  won't  I?  There's  no  way 
you  can  fix  it,  is  there,  with  a  chisel?  He  put  one  hand  appealingly  on 
Adam's  chest. 

He  was  throwing  himself  on  Adam's  mercy.  He  knew  it  couldn't  be 
done  but  he  thought  if  Adam  would  go  to  work  on  it  he  could  count 
him  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame. 

— Tell  them  about  it,  said  Adam.  — I  told  you  it  was  running  too 
fast.  You  should  have  left  it  on  the  other  pulley. 

— Edgar,  said  Lili.  — There's  a  beautiful  moon  out  tonight.  I  want 
to  go  for  a  walk. 

— Walk!  said  Edgar  explosively.  — I've  got  to  reset  this  whole  busi- 
ness. I  may  have  to  stay  up  all  night.  Now  please  go  to  bed  and  don't 
bother  me. 

— Aren't  you  even  going  to  walk  me  up  to  my  room? 
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— Adam  will  walk  you  up.  Will  you?  he  asked  Adam.  Adam 
shrugged  and  turned  to  go  downstairs.  Lili  followed  him. 

Before  their  footsteps  had  echoed  off  Edgar  fell  with  fury  on  the 
press,  took  out  the  damaged  form  and  began  scanning  it  with  a  magni- 
fying glass,  his  hand  reaching  for  the  mallet. 

Downstairs,  Adam  took  a  long  time  to  put  the  engine  to  bed.  He 
moved  slowly  around  its  parts,  turning  the  valves,  administering  oil, 
easing  the  work  load  out  of  its  limbs,  showing  with  his  deliberation  a 
resolve  not  to  hurry  meanly  over  an  engine  or  the  woman  standing  in 
the  moonlight  outside.  With  a  final  lazy  heave,  he  threw  a  blanket  of 
peat  on  the  fire,  let  the  door  stand  ajar,  propped  by  the  poker  and 
stepped  casually  out  into  the  air. 

Lili,  pacing  restlessly,  stopped  and  a  flood  of  moonlight,  cool,  re- 
flected, untoiling,  unsweaty,  unmanipulatable,  swept  their  eyes  up  to 
the  vault  of  the  sky.  Without  a  word  their  hands  touched  and  held  and 
they  began  to  walk  silently  up  the  hill. 

When  they  got  abreast  of  the  Eyrie,  Adam  started  to  turn  up  the 
steps  but  Lili's  warm  hand  pressed  against  his  palm  and  he  turned 
back  up  the  road  like  a  well-trained  colt  and  they  walked  on,  speeding 
up  as  they  passed  the  uncurtained  windows  of  the  Pilgrim  House. 
They  stopped  a  moment  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  drink  in  more  gusts 
of  moonlight  and  all  the  time  Lili  kept  guiding  him  with  her  hand, 
pulling  it  this  way  and  that,  tugging  and  restraining,  and  still  no  word 
had  been  spoken. 

Below  them  were  the  cornfields  lying  palely  in  the  light,  with  the 
mesh  of  the  topmost  blades  bright  as  papyrus  and  the  shadows  be- 
tween them  like  bars  of  violet  ink.  And  here  and  there  at  the  top  edge 
of  the  frame  were  round  blotchy  shadows  of  pumpkin  and  squash 
strayed  from  their  beds.  The  whole  sweep  of  the  garden  was  there,  all 
the  Farm's  wealth  spread  out.  And  seeing  so  clearly  the  cabbages  and 
tendrils,  the  feathery  edges  of  the  cornstalks,  they  too  felt  exposed 
and  naked  under  the  moon  and  they  ran,  still  hand  in  hand,  down  into 
the  corn  and  stood  laughing  among  the  rows  that  trembled  like  walls 
about  them,  shielding  them  yet  open  to  the  sky  above  and  open  in  long 
paths  tapering  into  flight  and  concealment  in  front  of  them  and  behind 
them. 

Adam  reached  out  his  hand  and  felt  the  tip  of  an  ear,  finding  the 
ends  still  too  pointed  and  unfilled.  — Is  that  how  you  tell?  said  Lili. 
— Can  you  really  hear  it  grow  in  the  night? 
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— Let's  go  back,  said  Adam.  --It's  late. 

— Back.  Why  hack?  We  just  got  here. 

— Your  husband  might  not  like  it.  Besides,  I  forgot  to  change  the 
pulley  for  the  morning. 

— Since  when  have  you  been  so  concerned?  We've  been  together 
before. 

— Tonight  he  trusted  me. 

— Trusted  you,  said  Lili.  — That's  the  honor  among  thieves. 

— What  do  you  mean,  thieves? 

— I  know  you  two  were  up  to  something  tonight.  Docs  Mr.  Ripley 
know  you're  using  up  all  that  paper?  Are  you  going  to  tell  him  that 
you  broke  the  thing,  whatever  it  was?  You  were  both  acting  awful 
sneaky  up  there. 

— It's  just  an  experiment,  said  Adam.  — We  were  just  trying  some- 
thing. You're  not  going  to  tattletale  on  your  own  husband,  are  you? 

— I  can  hold  my  tongue,  said  Lili.  — If  he  chooses  to  hold  his. 

— Edgar's  a  funny  man.  He  tries  too  hard.  I  feel  sorry  for  him. 

— For  heaven's  sake  don't  start  being  tolerant  toward  Edgar. 

Adam  smiled  sheepishly. 

— What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it?  He  isn't  paying  you,  is  he? 
'Course  not.  He's  just  using  you  to  further  some  scheme  he  has  .  .  . 
he's  printing  up  some  advertising  matter,  he's  going  to  sell  it  to  people 
and  say  nothing  about  it  to  anyone  here  at  the  Farm. 

— I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to  let  him  be  tolerant  of  me. 
If  he  ever  heard  some  of  the  things  I  say  to  you  .   .   . 

— You  have  no  idea  how  tolerant  a  husband  will  be  when  he  wants 
a  favor  and  feels  obliged  to  another  person. 

— You're  a  wicked  girl,  said  Adam. 

— Then  give  me  a  kiss,  Lili  said. 

Adam  threw  his  arms  around  her  but  she  pushed  him  off.  — Just 
easy,  she  said.  — Let's  not  make  a  job  of  work  out  of  it. 

He  started  to  rear  back  in  injured  dignity  but  then  he  smiled  again. 
He  knew  what  she  meant.  They  were  not  to  abase  themselves  before 
the  magic  of  the  night.  They  were  to  surrender  slowly,  to  let  it  creep 
up  and  engulf  them  without  a  struggle.  He  was  young,  he  was  smitten 
with  puppy  love,  he  wanted  to  drag  out  every  glance,  every  touch, 
every  revealment,  for  hours  and  hours  ...  for  days,  for  months. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  savored.  A  time  for  just  a  kiss,  a  night  for 
the  fondling  of  breasts  alone,  for  the  sight  of  nakedness,  newly  ex- 
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posed,  and  then  days  later,  perhaps  weeks,  the  stroking  and  probing 
of  the  whole  body  and  the  cleft  of  the  limbs  until  the  gush  of  passion 
became  unbearable  and  sickmaking  and  then  the  deed  of  darkness.  He 
clasped  her  sturdy  wrists  and  held  them  up,  forcing  her  arms  back 
until  her  chest  rose  and  strained.  He  ignored  her  outpressed  lips  and 
slowly  put  his  palms  against  hers  and  sought  out  her  finger  tips  with 
his  and  joined  them  and  rubbed  them  delicately  until  he  felt  his  whole 
body  tingling.  Then  he  kissed  her  slowly,  pressed  gently. 

One  last  pang  of  guilt  possessed  him.  He  dropped  her  hands  and 
smiled  ruefully. 

— I  wish  he  hadn't  trusted  me,  he  said. 

— Why  don't  you  go  back  and  tell  him  you're  down  here  with  me? 

— You  don't  understand,  he  said. 

— Oh,  nonsense.  If  you  went  back  now,  this  moment,  and  told  him 
that  we  were  down  in  the  cornfield  he'd  look  at  you  as  if  you  were 
mad  and  go  on  with  his  work.  Don't  flatter  yourself.  He's  not  jealous 
of  you.  Why  should  he  be? 

—Why  not? 

— Look  at  yourself,  said  Lili.  — You're  a  child,  you're  short. 

— I'm  as  tall  as  you  are. 

— To  Edgar,  you  seem  like  a  dwarf.  And  you're  not  handsome. 

— I  don't  want  to  be  handsome. 

— Edgar  is  handsome.  He  wants  to  be.  He'd  never  think  of  you  tak- 
ing his  place  with  any  woman.  Let  him  have  his  dreams  and  his 
schemes.  I've  decided  to  take  life  as  it  comes.  How  did  Mr.  Ripley  put 
it  now?  .  .  .  Sweeping  censures  of  a  natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on 
the  Creator. 

— Old  Channing  said  that. 

— Who  cares?  Kiss  my  natural  sentiment,  darling.  Let  Edgar  cast 
the  blame. 

Adam  held  her  face  in  his  hands  and  kissed  her  until  he  could  no 
longer  feel  her  flesh  but  only  the  press  of  the  jaw  and  teeth.  — You 
taste  so  good,  Adam,  she  mumbled  and  they  touched  their  tongues 
and  the  honey-mead  of  their  joy  passed  between  them  and  then  sud- 
denly she  gave  a  long  shudder  as  if  with  a  chill  and  she  turned  her  lips 
away  from  him. 

Adam  looked  at  the  corn  tops  to  see  if  a  night  wind  had  swept  down 
upon  them  but  the  stalks  stood  straight  and  unmoved  and  Lili  said, 
— I'm  cold,  I  want  to  go  home  now. 
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Now  was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes.  They  grew  down  by  the 
brook  as  they  had  long  ago  in  I.shcol  when  the  searching  children  of 
Israel  had  cut  down  a  cluster  to  bring  back  to  Moses  and  show  him  the 
Promise  of  the  Land. 

On  bright  mornings  George  would  run  back  up  the  hill  and  into  the 
dining  room,  the  schoolrooms  and  the  shops  and  wave  their  occupants 
down  into  the  fields  as  if  they  were  afire  with  their  fecundity,  a  mass 
of  brands  to  be  plucked  from  the  burning.  And  his  joy  was  more  for 
the  people  working  there,  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder,  because  he 
knew  of  the  loneliness  of  the  isolated  farmer  in  fields  which  for  all 
their  sweetness  and  removal  from  the  crowded  city  streets  only 
changed  the  place  and  not  the  pain  of  man's  loneliness  in  a  competitive 
world. 

But  abundance  brought  problems  as  well  as  paucity.  It  gave  rise  to 
different  groupings,  the  ascendancy  of  the  ascetics  paled  away  and  the 
dining  room  became  a  merrier  but  a  coarser  place  as  the  corn  and 
beets  and  carrots  and  cabbage,  no  longer  misted  with  the  chaste  touch 
of  pure  water  but  suavely  gilt  with  butter,  were  brought  heaped  up  in 
copper  pots  and  milk  pans. 

The  young  girls  wove  richer  garlands  in  their  hair  and  wore  vine 
leaves  for  girdles.  There  was  a  great  to-do  over  fresh  flowers  for  the 
table  and  the  hungry  mechanics  had  to  reach  for  their  fare  through 
and  around  clumps  of  ferns  and  primroses. 

One  fine  day  George  came  to  the  noonday  meal  and  found  the  din- 
ing room  so  thick  with  flowers  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  beds  by  the  racing  vegetable  growths  and  fled  there 
for  a  refuge.  It  was  about  time  to  call  a  halt  on  this;  it  had  gone  far 
past  the  golden  mean.  But  he  found  at  the  end  of  his  dinner  that  the 
excess  of  plucked  blossoms  was  strictly  functional.  The  announce- 
ments of  three  betrothals  were  made.  He  had  always  been  extremely 
conscious  of  the  mutability  of  life;  unlike  the  orthodox,  he  accepted 
the  perishable  and  transitory  and  did  not  yearn  and  sentimentalize  for 
the  unchangeable  and  everlasting.  However,  when  the  current  of  events 
became  visible  he  tried  to  gauge  its  speed  and  plot  its  direction  with 
respect  to  feelings  that  would  vary  and  ideas  that  would  be  modified 
or  renounced. 

Item  one:  Charles  Dana  was  to  marry  Eunice  MacDaniel.  Eunice 
was  a  small,  vivacious  Southern  belle,  well  off  in  worldly  goods  and  a 
little  forward  in  pressing  her  opinions  and  desires  on  others.  She 
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would  make  a  good  wife  for  Charles  but  if  she  got  him  to  leave  the 
Farm  it  would  be  a  crushing  blow.  In  some  ways  Charles  was  their 
most  useful  member. 

Item  two:  Eunice's  brother  Osborne  was  to  marry  Maria  Dana, 
Charles's  sister.  This  was  not  too  significant.  Maria  was  a  rather  sickly 
girl  and  a  care.  And  Osborne,  being  one  of  the  leading  ideologists  of 
the  movement,  was  too  firm  in  his  faith  to  be  swayed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  John  Dwight  was  sweet  on  Maria.  He  had  been  courting  her 
discreetly  on  the  rebound  from  his  misadventure  with  Almira  Barlow. 
George  hoped  that  this  would  not  send  him  moping  around  the  place 
as  he  had  before.  He  didn't  dare  look  at  John  as  this  troth  was 
pledged. 

Item  three:  Wescott  had  decided  to  marry  Sally.  This  announce- 
ment was  a  surprise  to  no  one  but  it  had  a  sharp  stinger  on  its  end  for 
George  as  Wescott,  when  acknowledging  the  event,  said  that  they 
were  through  with  community  life  and  were  going  to  move  to  Lowell 
inside  of  a  week.  Wescott  was  one  of  the  plain  people  whose  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  Farm  were  most  important  ...  to  escape  open 
exploitation  in  the  actual  world  of  the  workingman  .  .  .  not  the 
theoretical  one  of  the  reformer.  His  going  was  a  clear  sign  of  failure, 
and  besides,  he  was  turning  into  an  excellent  farmer  and  might  have 
taken  the  place  of  Minot  Pratt  in  that  department. 

As  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  he  heard  someone  say  that  Fred 
Cabot  was  around  asking  various  men  to  take  over  his  job  as  book- 
keeper, a  clear  hint  of  another  engagement  and  departure. 

This  is  what  comes  of  nourishing  the  affectional  instincts,  thought 
George,  harking  back  to  his  debate  with  Parker.  And  later,  when  the 
diners  had  departed,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  to  canvass  the  dish- 
washers on  their  state  of  mind. 

The  kitchen,  after  mealtime,  was  an  extremely  sensitive  area  for 
George's  fears.  There  the  girls  washed  the  dishes  and  the  young  lads 
wiped  them.  Each  girl  took  pride  in  washing  as  fast  as  two  boys  wiped. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  happy  jostling  there:  sweet  affinities  and 
small  rivalries.  George  did  not  take  long  to  discovered  the  beauty 
which  Parker  had  spoken  so  tenderly  about  ...  the  faces  of  young 
girls  lit  up  with  instinctive  affection.  He  looked  at  the  boys  and  was 
surprised  to  see  Lucas  Corrales  had  joined  the  dishwipers.  Lucas' 
open  sores  had  healed  under  Sophia's  patient  treatment  and  he 
seemed  almost  well  ...  no  one  would  suspect  except  for  his  clumsy 
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movement,  his  hoarse  voice  and  the  lion's  look  of  his  face  that  he  was 
a  leper.  And  in  his  handsome,  liquid  Latin  eyes  George  saw  the  other 
half  of  Parker's  quotation:  the  unconscious  joy  of  a  young  soul  im- 
patient of  restraint. 

Mercifully,  Lucas  was  a  problem  no  more.  In  a  day  or  so  he  would 
leave  the  Farm  to  take  sulphur  baths  in  Boston  under  Dr.  Jackson. 
But  the  other  problems  remained.  Oh,  God,  he  thought,  if  You  have 
any  revelations  for  Your  children  send  them  soon,  for  our  cares  and 
perils  are  growing  like  the  harvest. 

He  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door  and  went  out  into  the  barnyard. 
He  glanced  up,  as  he  always  did  now,  at  the  weather  vane  on  the  barn. 
The  wind  was  veering  to  the  northwest,  a  danger  sign,  with  the  hay 
not  all  in.  He  was  reassured  by  the  creaking  of  the  windlass.  The  men 
had  read  the  signs  too  and  were  piling  hay  into  the  loft.  And  there  was 
young  Adam  Smith,  not  lovelorn  but  at  work  on  the  pulley,  like  a 
good  lad. 

Adam  couldn't  just  haul  the  hay  up  the  regular  way.  He  stood  in 
the  loft  door  holding  the  rope  and  waited  until  the  hay  was  attached 
to  the  lower  end  and  then  leaped  like  Daedalus  from  the  height,  drag- 
ging the  load  upward  with  his  plunge. 

George  was  considerably  reassured  by  this  hard,  simple,  masculine 
activity.  The  urchins  stood  around  in  admiration.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  problem  here,  no  tension,  until  Mr.  Hatch,  who  was  something 
of  a  wag,  subtly  overloaded  the  last  batch  from  the  wagon  to  go  up 
and  heaved  it  himself  to  get  it  started  as  Adam  jumped  off,  and  laughed 
as  Adam  and  the  load,  counterbalanced,  swung  together  in  a  gravita- 
tional doldrum  eighteen  feet  off  the  ground.  Mr.  Hatch  drove  the 
wagon  out  from  under  and  Adam  dangled  there  foolishly,  too  low  to 
get  back  up  and  too  high  to  jump  safely  down. 

George  intervened  and  made  the  boys  stacking  hay  in  the  loft  throw 
enough  down  to  make  a  bed  to  cushion  Adam's  drop,  when  he  raised 
another  great  laugh  as  the  hay  fell  with  him  and  buried  him  in  a 
stifling  nest. 

Mr.  Hatch  apologized  profusely  to  George  for  his  tomfoolery.  He 
blamed  it  on  his  lack  of  regular  work,  said  he  was  restless  because  he 
had  no  orders  for  sashes  and  blinds  and  could  not  keep  his  mind  on 
haying.  It  made  him,  he  said,  dry  as  a  sculpin  on  a  marsh. 

When  George  shrugged,  having  no  immediate  answer,  Mr.  Hatch 
turned  his  battered,  troubled  face  to  him  and  said,  — Why  don't  you 
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let  me  finish  up  some  tenements  in  the  new  building?  I  could  get  some 
kiln-dried  wood  for  the  window  sashes  and  some  lathes  and  plaster  for 
the  partitions. 

— We're  having  trouble  scraping  materials  together  for  the  outside 
finish,  said  George.  — We've  got  barely  enough  to  keep  the  regular 
carpenters  going. 

— Shucks,  said  Mr.  Hatch  with  deep  earnestness.  — If  I  could  get 
into  town  I  know  where  I  could  get  a  loan  in  jig  time.  Get  a  loan  and 
finish  up  some  quarters  fer  the  people  that  want  to  get  married.  There's 
no  need  of  young  Wescott  and  Sally  leaving  for  the  want  of  a  place 
.  .  .  and  them  others  are  going  to  go  if  we  don't  fix  'em  up. 

Would  it  be  possible,  would  it  be  possible?  pondered  George 
desperately.  Mr.  Hatch  was  a  good  workman  and  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  However,  Mr.  Hatch's  passionate  attraction  was  to 
taste  .  .  .  taste  for  Medford  rum.  Worse  too,  Mr.  Hatch  claimed  he 
was  cured  and  he  was  touchy  about  it.  George  just  couldn't  go  into 
town  with  him  like  a  policeman  peering  over  his  shoulder.  But  some- 
one had  to  go.  His  cure  had  taken  place  at  the  Farm  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation.  Now  if  someone  would  go  along  as  a  casual  companion 
and  act  as  a  restraining  presence  it  might  work  out. 

He  happened  to  look  over  at  the  Hive  and  he  saw  Peter  Baldwin  the 
baker  come  out  to  sun  himself  and  read  the  paper  in  an  old  chair  he 
kept  tilted  up  against  the  house.  Peter  sat  carefully  and  lifted  his  spec- 
tacles out  of  their  case.  He  opened  the  sidepieces,  set  them  on,  took  up 
his  paper  and  flung  himself  back  in  the  chair. 

Alas,  he  had  misjudged  his  own  power  and  went  clean  over,  missing 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  lay  quietly  on  his  back  looking  at  the  sky 
with  his  legs  bent  over  the  chair  and  his  toes  pointed  upward.  He 
opened  his  paper  and  pretended  to  read  it  as  if  he  always  assumed  that 
position. 

George  ran  over  to  him  and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  — Are  you  hurt, 
Peter?  he  asked  anxiously. 

— 'Course  not,  said  Peter.  — I  liked  it.  It  makes  the  blood  go  to  your 
head.  That's  good  for  you. 

When  George  picked  up  the  chair  he  saw  Peter's  spectacles  lying 
there  with  one  lens  smashed.  — It's  not  good  for  the  eyes  though, 
Peter,  he  said. 

Peter  took  the  spectacles  sadly.  — Botheration,  I'll  have  to  hoof  it 
into  town  now  before  I  can  read  my  paper. 
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— Ah,  said  George  happily.  — That  won't  be  necessary,  Mr.  Hatch 

might  be  going  in  shortly  and  he'll  he  taking  the  rig. 

They  had  a  horse  named  Cyclops  who  was  lean  and  fast,  with  a 
razorback  and  a  walleye.  He  made  good  time  but  he  was  mean.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  consummate  hate  for  dashboards  and,  if  he  were 
hacked  too  fast  into  the  shafts  and  his  rump  grazed  the  dasher,  he 
would  let  fly  his  rear  hoofs  and  shatter  it  to  splinters. 

So  far  today,  the  horse  had  not  let  a  kick  out  of  him  and  as  Mr. 
Hatch  and  Peter  Baldwin  eased  themselves  up  on  to  the  wagon  seat, 
and  Mr.  Hatch  took  hold  of  the  reins,  it  looked  like  a  perfect  trip  in  the 
offing.  George  explained  that  Peter  was  going  in  to  have  his  glasses 
repaired  and  Mr.  Hatch  turned  solemnly  to  George  and  raised  his 
hand.  — I  swear  by  the  grave  of  my  poor  old  mother,  he  said,  — I'll  not 
go  near  the  barrooms. 

George  shook  his  head.  — Never  entered  our  minds. 

Peter  Baldwin  put  on  his  glasses  with  the  one  cracked  lens  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Hatch  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism,  but  George  left 
them  with  a  confident  wave  and  went  thoughtfully  up  to  the  Eyrie. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  about  to  start  off  when  he  felt  a  hard  substance  be- 
neath him.  He  reached  his  hand  under  his  hips  and  took  out  three 
rusty  nails.  It  occurred  to  him  that  they  might  have  stained  his  bor- 
rowed coat.  He  handed  the  reins  over  to  old  Peter  and  stood  up, 
turned  around  and  slapped  at  his  coattails,  brushing  them  off.  Unfor- 
tunately they  flicked  out  at  the  horse's  rump  and  Cyclops,  turning  his 
good  eye  backward,  saw  the  wave  of  the  broadcloth  and  let  fly  a  high 
kick,  so  high  that  his  hoof  caught  on  the  rim  of  the  dashboard.  Mr. 
Hatch  disengaged  him  and  turned  to  find  Peter  Baldwin  handing  him 
back  the  reins  and  climbing  down. 

— If  he's  going  to  git  in,  said  Peter,  nodding  toward  the  horse,  — I'm 
going  to  git  out. 

And  so  Mr.  Hatch  was  to  brave  the  temptations  of  the  city  alone. 

As  George  had  turned  a  hopeful  back  on  Mr.  Hatch's  journey  he 
was  freshened  by  the  confidence  that  expanded  living  quarters  could 
halt  the  defections  and  departures  stated  and  implied  by  the  engage- 
ments. But  the  curdling  second  thought  told  him  that  this  was  sim- 
plism; that  there  was  a  mental  and  spiritual  journey  going  on  now,  set 
in  motion  by  the  announcements,  and  that  Charles  Dana  and  the  others 
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might  have  turned  inwardly  in  a  quite  different  direction.  It  could  well 
be,  as  Mr.  Lane  had  said,  that  the  marriage  group  was  subversive  of 
Association.  Had  Charles  changed?  Sturdy  and  resolute  as  he  was,  he 
was  infinitely  less  than  the  heavy  seas,  the  rushing  winds,  the  rocks 
and  mountains  in  which,  in  all,  not  a  particle  of  matter  was  at  rest,  not 
an  atom  continuing  in  the  same  form. 

There  was  no  time  like  the  present  to  tell.  There  was  to  be,  shortly, 
an  editorial  conference.  Brisbane  had  left  behind  a  great  mass  of  trans- 
lation from  Fourier  manuscripts.  They  were  to  decide  today  if  and 
when  they  were  to  be  published.  John  Dwight,  who  had  worked  with 
Brisbane  on  them,  had  hinted  that  they  were  strong  waters  for  the 
weak.  This,  then,  could  be  Charles's  acid  test. 

Before  he  stepped  into  the  library  for  the  conference  he  glanced 
into  the  parlor  and  saw  Lili  there.  She  was  translating  too,  her  red 
lips  pursed  in  intellectual  passion  over  the  transcript  of  Guenon's 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows. 

In  the  library  Charles  and  John  were  sitting  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
table  covered  with  foolscap.  George  took  a  seat  between  them  and 
saw  that  the  situation  was  complex.  John  was  as  sad  as  Charles  was 
gay,  and  also  a  little  hostile.  After  all,  a  good  friend  does  not  allow 
his  sister  to  become  engaged  to  a  rival  without  a  word  of  warning. 

George  said  nothing  as  he  took  up  a  sheaf  of  manuscript  and  began 
trying  it  for  size. 

It  was  Edgar  Gray  who  moved  the  gambit  first.  He  came  into  the 
parlor  briefly,  surprised  to  see  Lili  there,  and  told  her  she  should  be 
out  in  the  sun,  favoring  her  health.  He  was  excited  and  said  that  they 
might  be  taking  up  what  he  referred  to  as  a  Christian  life  before  long. 
— People  here,  he  said  slowly,  — are  talking  about  engagements  and 
having  their  own  homes  and  we  two  are  already  married  and  have 
none. 

— You  said  we  had  to  wait  until  you  had  a  nest  egg,  said  Lili. 

— I  have  one,  said  Edgar  proudly. 

Lili  bowed  her  head  instantly  to  the  pages  in  front  of  her  to  hide  a 
flush  of  alarm,  fear  and  disappointment.  — I  don't  believe  it,  she  said, 
her  head  still  bowed.  — What  is  it? 

— Oh,  just  business,  said  Edgar.  — You  wouldn't  understand. 

— Is  it  something  about  the  printing?  Is  that  why  you  were  jumping 
around  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick  the  other  night? 
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Edgar  drew  himself  up,  extremely  nettled.  — That's  hardly  an  atti- 
tude for  a  wife  to  take  when  her  husband  tries  to  better  himself. 
— Well,  what  is  it?  persisted  Lili. 
— It's  business,  said  Edgar.  — Confidential  busiiK 
— If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  what  you  were  doing  the  other  night 
we'll  probably  die  here,  said  Lili.  She  turned  again  to  her  work  with 
her  composure  restored. 

Edgar  thrust  some  papers  into  her  face.  — See  this.  This  is  adver- 
tising matter  that  I've  solicited.  It's  worth  five  hundred  a  month  in 
printed  form.  My  idea  is  to  print  it  on  separate  sheets  on  one  press 
where  it  can  be  done  cheaply  and  then  distribute  it  by  inserting  it 
between  the  sheets  of  hundreds  of  local  newspapers. 

Lili  gave  him  a  long  calculating  look.  — Here  you  could  do  it  for 
nothing. 

— That's  what  I  thought,  said  Edgar.  — But  it's  a  poor  machine  and 
it  wouldn't  work  fast  enough  to  make  it  pay.  However,  I'm  going  to 
offer  the  advertisements  themselves  to  the  Harbinger.  Let  them  print 
it  and  share  the  profits  with  me. 

— But  if  you  could  do  it  on  separate  sheets  at  night  you  could  keep 
all  the  money  yourself,  couldn't  you,  Edgar? 

— Yes,  yes,  said  Edgar.  — But  if  I  don't  have  this  batch  in  print  by 
the  end  of  the  month  I'll  lose  out  on  all  of  my  business  arrangements. 

— Is  that  why  you  wanted  Adam  Smith  to  help  you? 

— Yes,  dear.  If  I  could  have  got  the  machine  speeded  up  enough  .  .  . 

— What  will  Adam  get  out  of  it?  asked  Lili  softly. 

— Oh,  we'll  take  care  of  him  someday.  He'll  get  his  reward. 

Yes,  Edgar,  thought  Lili  with  contempt,  and  sooner  than  you  think. 
She  wondered  if  she  ought  to  tell  George  about  Edgar's  machinations 
but  she  knew  he  would  only  look  hurt  and  say  something  about  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  world  and  very  likely  let  Edgar  go  on  with 
his  private  scheme,  perhaps  even  give  him  some  paper  for  it.  No,  it 
took  a  cheat  to  know  a  cheat  and  likewise  to  punish  him. 

Edgar  looked  into  the  other  room.  It  seemed  quiet  enough  to  ac- 
cept an  interruption.  He  walked  boldly  in  and  took  a  seat  next  to 
George  With  a  confident  gesture  he  laid  his  papers  on  the  table. 

— Gentlemen,  he  said,  — I  have  some  advertising  here  that  would 
be  worth  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  week  to  our  paper. 

George  glanced  quickly  over  at  Dana.  Charles  had  a  look  of  bright 
hope  upon  his  face. 
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— Fifty  dollars  a  week?  questioned  Dana.  — I  didn't  think  they  took 
that  in  on  the  Tribune. 

Edgar  pushed  his  sheets  over  to  Dana.  — Here  they  are.  Set  up  and 
print  and  listen  to  the  dollars  clinking  into  the  till. 

Dana  picked  up  the  papers,  read  a  few  lines  and  then  dropped  them 
with  disgust.  — Medical  ads,  he  said. 

— What  kind  of  medical  ads?  said  George,  picking  them  up. 

— The  worst  kind,  answered  Dana. 

— Read  them,  read  them,  said  Edgar.  — I  have  the  galleys  all  set 
up  for  them.  They'll  be  no  trouble  at  all.  We  might  have  to  drop  a 
column  or  two  of  Consuelo,  but  that's  small  loss. 

George  began  to  read  them  aloud  in  his  quiet,  baa-ing,  rumbling 
voice,  accenting  every  word  with  impartial  precision. 
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— Arrant  quackery,  said  Charles  Dana. 

— Why  should  clergymen  have  piles  any  more  than  anyone  else? 
said  George.  He  laid  aside  the  sheets  casually  and  picked  up  a  portion 
of  the  Cosmogony.  — This  may  go  in  this  week,  Mr.  Gray.  On  the  third 
page.  Have  Butterfield  make  up  a  special  heading. 

— What  about  the  ads? 

— I'm  sorry,  said  George,  — but  we  couldn't  consider  them. 

— Perhaps  I  could  get  more  than  fifty  dollars  a  sheet  .  .  .  maybe 
seventy-five. 

— Out  of  the  question,  said  George. 

— But  why?  Why?  demanded  Edgar,  getting  to  his  feet.  — You  ask 
us  to  pinch  and  scrape  here,  to  go  without,  and  now  you  have  a  chance 
to  make  some  real  money.  The  other  papers  do  it. 

— I'll  tell  you  why,  said  Charles  Dana.  — These  ads,  as  you  call 
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them,  arc  filthy,  disgusting,  nauseating  fraud*  and  I  wish  you'd  throw 

them  in  the  lire  before  someone  else  sees  them. 

George  applauded  Dana.  He  fell  immensel)  reassured. 

— How  do  you  know  they're  frauds?  .Are  the  doctors  frauds.'  I  hey 
wrote  them  down,  I  didn't,  .said  Edgar.  — They've  appeared  in  the  big 
city  papers.  They're  no  worse  than  what  appears  in  the  New  York 
Herald. 

— Pray  don't  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Gray,  said  George.  — Can't  you 
take  a  simple  refusal  from  the  editors  as  final  and  spare  us  all  the 
embarrassment  of  a  controversy  over  something,  well,  to  put  it  as 
mildly  as  I  can,  something  that  has  given  me  the  feeling  that  I  have 
soiled  my  hands  in  touching  the  paper  it  was  written  on? 

— I  have  a  right  to  get  excited  when  my  character  is  being  called 
into  question.  There's  nothing  there  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  by 
your  friend  Graham  in  those  pamphlets  you  yourself  urged  me  to  read. 

George  calmly  picked  up  the  papers  in  question.  — Well  then,  Mr. 
Gray,  perhaps  I  should  go  on  and  read  the  whorehouse  and  abortion 
advertisements. 

Edgar  lost  his  temper.  — Since  when  can  you  all  afford  to  be  so 
high  and  mighty?  I've  seen  things  in  Fourier  and  Association  papers 
that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  the  devil  himself. 

— What  papers?  demanded  Charles  Dana.  — Show  me  the  papers. 

— Hold  on  now,  said  George.  — We  haven't  time  for  a  dogfight 
here.  If  Mr.  Gray  wants  to  debate  the  matter  let  him  assemble  the 
material  he  wants  to  present  on  the  question  and  we'll  have  it  out. 
Let's  not  all  go  off  half  cocked  and  start  a  lot  of  ill  feeling. 

Edgar  was  too  good  a  fighter  to  come  unprepared  for  a  counter- 
attack and  he  pulled  a  folded  periodical  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid 
it  on  the  table.  It  had  the  perfectionist  on  its  masthead  and  was  of 
commonplace  format,  not  much  different  from  the  Harbinger.  His 
hand  trembled  as  he  ran  his  index  finger  down  the  columns,  looking 
for  stones  to  cast  and  to  buttress  his  position.  He  was  trying  to  pin- 
point a  passage  where  the  word  sexual  occurred.  It  seemed  to  him  if 
one  stark  physiological  reference  was  admitted  to  a  paper,  then  the 
bars  were  down  and  there  was  room  for  others,  especially  if  the  others 
paid  as  they  entered. 

— Here,  he  said,  beginning  to  read  it  out  in  a  loud  voice. 

— Believe  no  man  who  boasts  that  he  is  free  from  sexual  desire 
and  out  of  reach  of  temptation  from  that  source.  In  the  first  place 
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such  a  boast  is  not  a  recommendation  for  a  man;  he  may  as  well  be 
destitute  of  all  taste  for  music  or  pleasure  from  eating. 

Here  Edgar  paused  and  turned  excitedly  to  George.  — There  is  a 
man  who  says  that  carnal  sin  is  no  worse  than  eating  or  listening  to 
music  and  that  a  man  who  claims  he  is  pure  and  God-fearing  is  a  liar. 

— Read  on,  said  George  calmly,  and  when  Edgar  turned  pettishly 
away,  George  finished  the  passage,  reading  it  aloud  with  satisfaction. 

— The  Sliaker  and  the  spiritualist  are  alike  in  their  fundamental 
error y  which  is  an  overestimate  of  the  outward  act  of  sexual  union  .  .  . 
both  dwell  with  prurient  swollen  imagination  on  the  importance  of 
the  act. 

— I  think  he  has  a  mind  rotten  with  disease,  said  Edgar. 

— He's  not  against  virtue,  said  George.  — Just  against  bragging. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  this  man.  He  is  saying  that  such  impulses 
are  not  important,  which  is  a  distinct  advance  over  all  the  false  and 
provoking  emphasis  the  churches  have  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

George  smiled  into  Edgar's  hard-set  face,  which  began  to  break 
down  into  a  soggy  look  of  doubt.  He  then  turned  to  Charles  Dana. 
— Don't  you  agree,  Charles? 

— The  question  is  academic,  said  Dana.  — This  man  is  not  a  Fou- 
rierist.  This  is  not  an  Association  paper. 

— It  is  too,  said  Edgar  roughly. 

— Prove  it,  prove  it,  demanded  Charles. 

Edgar  began  to  finger  the  paper  again,  turning  it  over  and  over  like 
a  dog  pawing  through  rubbish  for  a  morsel  of  meat. 

— Listen  to  this,  he  said  finally. 

— It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  believing  in  Christ  to  emancipate  his 
spirit  from  the  exclusive  sexual  relations  that  are  fashionable  in  this 
world  and  set  his  face  toward  that  kind  of  love  and  those  social  ar- 
rangements which  await  him  in  the  Holy  City. 

— What  proof  is  that?  said  Charles  scornfully.  — You  read  some 
incriminating  statements  and  then  say  he's  one  of  us.  That's  hum- 
buggery. 

— Why  are  you  taking  such  pains  to  deny  him,  Charles?  said  George 
tartly.  — I  hope  you  don't  find  anything  wrong  in  that  statement.  Or 
feel  that  we  should  not  claim  kinship  with  a  man  or  a  movement  which 
wants  men  to  conduct  themselves  on  earth  as  they  would  in  heaven. 
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— I  think  there  is  more  to  it  than  that,  said  Charles. 

— You'd  think  so  if  you  heard  young  Adam  Smith  go  on  about  it. 
This  is  his  paper.  I  hope  I'm  not  getting  him  in  trouble  with  this.  Edgar 
began  to  gather  up  the  paper  but  George  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  it, 
indicating  that  he  wanted  to  study  it  further. 

— Oh,  not  at  all,  said  George.  — I  think  it's  wonderful.  I  thought 
Smith  read  nothing  but  I.ardncr  On  Steam  Engines. 

John  Dwight  scratched  his  head  slowly.  — I'm  getting  a  little  con- 
fused trying  to  follow  this  argument.  First  of  all  Mr.  Gray  claims  that 
Association  papers  arc  full  of  references  to  sexual  matters.  Then  he 
shows  us  a  paper  with  one  or  two  such  references  and  says  it  must 
be  an  Association  periodical  because  they  are  there.  Isn't  that  a  kind 
of  sea-lawyer  method  of  fixing  guilt? 

— Well,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Ripley  agreed  with  the  statements  I  read, 
said  Edgar  slyly.  — Isn't  that  proof  enough? 

— This  could  go  on  all  afternoon,  said  George.  — Why  don't  we 
ask  Adam  Smith  to  come  up  here  and  give  testimony?  If  there  is  any 
connection  he  would  know  of  it.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Gray  .  .  . 

— My  word  is  just  as  good  as  his,  said  Edgar,  shaking  an  injured 
head  at  Charles  Dana.  — But  I'll  get  Smith  up  here.  I  don't  like  to  be 
called  a  liar. 

— Oh,  perish  the  thought,  said  George.  — It's  just  a  discussion.  And 
as  to  my  agreement  with  the  sentiments  just  read,  Mr.  Gray,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  against  exclusive  arrangements  of  all  kinds  but 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  marriage  arrangement  stand  until  the 
resurrection,  at  least. 

He  picked  up  the  medicine  ads  and  handed  them  to  Edgar,  keeping 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand  flatly  and  firmly  on  the  Perfectionist. 

Edgar  nodded  a  glum  good-by,  not  hiding  his  disappointment  at 
his  failure.  He  could  not  resist  turning  at  the  door  to  say,  — Resur- 
rection or  not,  if  I  found  any  man  tampering  with  my  marriage  vows 
I'd  kill  him.  And  I  think  the  Lord  in  His  divine  mercy  would  sustain 
me  in  my  course! 

He  slammed  the  door  slightly  as  he  left. 

— Well,  said  George  merrily,  — that's  more  hell-fire  and  brimstone 
than  I've  smelled  for  a  long  time. 

Dana  darted  suddenly  to  the  Perfectionist  and  read  the  dateline 
and  editor's  name.  — John  Humphrey  Noyes,  Putney,  Vermont. 
I  thought  so.  I  lived  up  near  there  for  a  while  with  my  uncle  and 
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they  were  talking  already  about  Noyes  and  his  religious  excesses. 

— Excesses?  questioned  George. 

— There  was  talk  that  he  had  organized  some  kind  of  a  new-light 
congregation,  the  sort  that  put  out  the  lamps  and  roll  around  the  floor 
in  each  other's  arms. 

— They  always  say  that  about  a  church  that  isn't  full  of  pew  renters, 
said  George  mildly.  — If  a  minister  doesn't  pray  by  the  job  they  sus- 
pect him  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.  They  don't  consider  him  respectable. 

— I'm  beginning  to  suspect  that  people  don't  consider  us  respectable 
either,  said  Charles  sadly. 

George  flashed  him  a  quick  look.  So  the  iron  was  entering  his  soul 
after  all.  The  future  benedick  was  yearning  after  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  George  picked  up  the  opening  pages  of  Fourier's  Cosmogony. 
He  would  not  pass  judgment  on  Dana  just  yet. 

— How  much  of  this  did  you  write,  John?  he  asked. 

— Why  none,  said  John  in  surprise.  — It's  all  translation. 

— Listen  to  this,  said  George. 

— The  germs  of  stars  are  deposited  and  nursed  in  the  milky  way, 
whence  they  come  forth  in  swarms  of  comets  which  travel  for  a  long 
time  and  usually  gravitate  about  various  suns  before  they  become 
fixed  in  a  plane  in  one  system.  The  aforesaid  germs  are  engendered 
by  the  aromal  communication  of  the  planets  with  one  another  and 
their  suns. 

George  sat  back  with  a  smile.  — What  a  vast  concept,  this  of  the 
stars  circling,  nuzzling  and  breeding  in  space. 

— It's  like  Beethoven,  said  John  Dwight. 

— That's  why  I  thought  you  might  have  shaped  it  a  little,  said 
George.  — Well,  it  certainly  shows  that  Fourier  was  not  the  literal, 
narrow,  mathematical,  mechanical  man  which  certain  of  our  moraliz- 
ing and  sentimental  friends  have  claimed. 

— On  the  other  hand,  said  Dana  sourly,  — I  doubt  that  it  will  pre- 
vent them  from  thinking  of  him  as  a  charlatan  full  of  silly,  impudent 
stuff.  This  will  be  very  offensive  to  some  people. 

— Only  because  of  its  strangeness,  said  George  good-naturedly.  — If 
they  would  think  a  little  of  its  sublimity  .  .  . 

— Do  you  call  this  sublime?  said  Dana,  reading. 

— Each  subject  of  the  different  kingdoms  is  the  product  of  an  aroma 
shed  by  the  star  and  combined  with  that  of  a  planet.  The  ox  is  born 
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of  an  aroma  shed  by  Jupiter,  the  horse  of  an  aroma  .shed  by  Saturn, 
the  rose  of  an  aroma  .shed  bv  Mercury  .  .  . 

Dana  throw  down  liis  pages  in  disgust  ■— ]  think  it's  stuiT  and  non- 
sense. 

— Which  do  yon  prefer?  said  George  tartly.  — The  Mosaie  legend 
Of  the  creation  without  light  and  woman  from  the  rib  of  man? 

— It's  not  a  matter  of  preference.  Why  olTend  people  over  it9  What 
have  we  to  gain? 

— Some  of  it  is  satirical,  I  think,  John  said.  — I  don't  think  we 
have  to  take  it  all  seriously.  For  instance,  this: 

— Saturn  produced  the  ass,  who,  by  his  sobriety,  may  suit  a  society 
of  mendicants  and  beggars  like  the  civilizees  who  dispute  the  very 
hones  with  dogs  to  make  soup  of  them  for  their  citizens  but  in  a 
society  where  abundance  will  reign  and  in  which  the  dogs  of  the  court- 
yard will  be  better  fed  than  mechanics  at  present,  they  will  have  no 
further  need  of  the  animals,  for  their  useless  merit  of  sobriety  will 
not  balance  their  numerous  defects.  However,  the  horoscope  of  their 
suppression  is  not  a  judgment  without  appeal  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
discompose  the  Brotherhood  of  Asses  which  is  very  powerful  in  our 
present  civilization. 

George  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  — Now  what's  wrong  with 
that,  Charles? 

— Not  a  matter  for  joking,  I  should  think.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
cosmogony,  a  sacred  subject  to  millions  of  people  and  it  is  offensively 
written,  said  Dana. 

— I  admit  it  is  provocative  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that.  I 
find  its  extravagances  poetic.  I  like  its  sudden  transition  from  the 
heights  of  contemplation  to  playful  sarcasms  on  contemporaries. 
Fourier  has  a  peculiar  mind,  not  without  its  defects  and  excrescences, 
and  we  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  hide  it.  Someone  else  will  pub- 
lish it,  as  they  have  the  thing  about  the  sea  turning  to  lemonade.  Let 
him  have  his  obscurities.  We  don't  have  to  regard  every  thought  he 
has  as  a  revelation  from  above. 

— You're  too  tolerant,  Mr.  Ripley,  said  Dana.  — Our  enemies  will 
seize  on  this  and  mock  us  with  it.  They  are  saying  that  we  are  daft 
already  and  this  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

— Couldn't  we  put  a  note  out  with  it?  said  John,  trying  to  find  a 
middle  way.  — A  kind  of  a  disclaimer. 
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— Certainly  not,  said  George  firmly.  — We  do  not  have  to  defend  it 
or  ourselves  in  detail  or  in  general.  It's  evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  a 
man's  mind.  I  would  make  no  apologies  for  it. 

— I  vote  to  drop  it,  said  Dana  harshly.  — He  doesn't  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  He  can't  prove  it.  Let  us  deal  in  facts.  Let  us  have 
a  paper  in  which  people  can  believe.  They  will  call  us  lunatics  for  this. 

— I  vote  to  publish  it  without  comment  as  a  splendid  fragment, 
said  George  doggedly.  They  both  looked  at  John. 

— I  vote  to  publish,  he  said  finally. 

— Don't  you  think,  said  Dana,  — that  we  should  make  up  our  minds 
what  kind  of  a  paper  this  is  going  to  be?  I  think  we  should  apply  one 
faculty  to  this  paper,  look  at  its  contents  calmly  and  say,  This  is  true 
and  that  is  false,  and  print  accordingly.  Otherwise  it  will  not  be  a 
newspaper  but  a  kind  of  literary  magazine.  What  is  our  policy  here, 
anyway?  Is  it  literary  or  reformative? 

— Our  policy,  Charles,  said  George  blandly,  — is  to  proclaim  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

— Amen,  said  John  and  began  to  gather  up  the  sheets  and  mark 
them  for  the  printer. 

But  there  was  no  amen  in  Dana's  heart.  He  paced  up  and  down,  in 
great  trouble.  — What  about  this  Noyes?  he  asked  pathetically.  — Do 
you  really  think  it  proper  for  us  to  claim  kinship  with  him?  I'm  sure 
you  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Ripley.  He's  been  in  hot  water  for  years,  in 
controversy  after  controversy. 

— I  know  he  is  a  Yale  man,  poor  chap,  said  George.  — But  if  he  has 
organized  a  Phalanx,  then  we  must  welcome  him  into  our  Common- 
wealth and  help  him  all  we  can  regardless  of  that  or  any  other  un- 
fortunate antecedents. 

— Be  serious,  sir,  pleaded  Dana.  — We're  doing  fairly  well  here 
in  our  own  way.  Why  should  we  adopt  the  liability  of  other  people's 
theories?  We  won't  have  clear  sailing  with  Fourier's  papers  as  it  is. 

— I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,  said  George.  — We  may 
think  we  are  nearer  to  revelation  than  the  people  outside.  But  revela- 
tion is  not  to  contract  our  consciousness  but  to  widen  it  ...  to  com- 
plement what  is  revealed  in  our  own  lives  by  that  which  exists  in  the 
consciousness  of  others.  We  can  sicken  with  our  own  pent-up  ego  as 
well  as  pent-up  affections.  Noyes  says  the  societal  instinct  is  greater 
than  the  personal.  I  have  a  strong  impulse  to  know  this  man.  His  ego 
does  not  sicken  me. 
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— And  mine  docs,  said  Charles  gloomily. 

— No,  hut  I  must  say  this  afternoon  you  seem  filled  with  a  ponder- 
ous triviality. 

The  door  opened  and  Lili  thrust  her  head  in.  — Adam  Smith  is 
here.  He  said  you  wanted  to  see  him. 

— Just  a  minute,  said  Charles.  He  pushed  the  door  shut  and  stood 
with  his  back  pressed  against  it.  — How  much  value  are  you  going  to 
attach  to  what  he  says?  1  think  you  ought  to  know  that  although  I 
consider  myself  a  fairly  competent  teacher  I  have  never  been  able  to 
drill  a  single  Latin  phrase  into  Smith's  head  or  arouse  the  slightest 
taste  for  classical  studies  in  him.  I  have  always  looked  on  him  as  a 
booby  and  now  am  I  to  be  asked  to  defer  to  his  opinion? 

— I  don't  want  to  sound  harsh,  Charles,  said  George,  — but  today 
you  and  Eunice,  along  with  some  others,  announced  your  intentions 
to  marry.  I  was  happy  for  you  and  I  wish  you  luck.  But  how  is  this 
going  to  affect  the  community?  Are  you  going  to  be  as  I  was  in  your 
place,  wildly  ambitious  for  a  place  in  society,  flowered  carpets  and 
Franklin  stoves  and  a  library  full  of  books  for  my  dear  wife  to  dust? 
You  will  probably  leave  us,  as  other  married  men  have,  and  the  man 
whom  you  are  shutting  out  by  placing  your  back  against  that  door 
might  be  the  very  one  to  take  your  place  ...  or  at  least  offer  up  a 
contribution  that  would  make  up  for  the  very  great  loss  your  decision 
might  bring  to  us  all. 

— I  had  no  intentions  of  leaving,  protested  Charles. 

— But  what  is  the  price  of  your  remaining  here?  That  we  should 
put  all  our  efforts  toward  being  respectable  and  not  offend  the 
righteous?  Not  reach  out  for  groups  of  like-minded  to  increase  our 
strength?  Are  you  the  same  man  you  were  before  you  became  engaged? 

Dana  could  not  answer  this  at  once.  The  words  burned  and  sizzled 
in  his  entrails  like  the  prickly  fear  that  comes  at  the  approach  of  a 
great  test  or  striving. 

— Yes,  he  said.  — I  think  I  feel  the  same.  I  think  I  could  stomach 
anyone  who  really  thinks  the  way  we  do,  regardless  of  what  the  world 
thinks  of  them. 

— Well,  said  George,  — why  don't  you  open  the  door? 

Dana  opened  the  door  and  in  a  sheepish  gesture  shook  hands  with 
the  mystified  Adam  as  he  came  in. 

Adam  padded  catlike  across  the  floor  and  slid  sideways  into  a  chair. 
He  wore  no  boots  but  had  made  himself  sandals  out  of  sole  leather. 
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His  faded  trousers  were  turned  up  to  his  calves.  His  hair  was  shaggy, 
almost  spiky,  and  there  was  grease  on  his  face.  He  hung  his  head 
indifferently,  really  sullenly. 

Dana  felt  his  backbone  stiffening  again.  He  had  gone  soft  after 
George's  rebuke  but  if  this  ragamuffin  was  to  be  his  successor,  then 
there  were  to  be  some  rough  days  ahead  for  the  Farm.  However,  he 
resolved  to  be  tolerant,  to  put  down  his  own  pride  in  his  own  superior 
culture  and  station,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  boy  belonged  to  a 
different  order  than  himself. 

— Well,  how  is  our  mechanical  genius  today?  he  said  heartily. 

Adam  shrugged  without  raising  his  head.  His  hostility  was  plain. 
Edgar  had  told  him  to  report  in  ominous  tones  and  he  was  afraid  that 
Edgar  had  complained  of  his  attentions  to  Lili.  He  was  determined 
not  to  be  panicky  and  to  deny  everything. 

George  lightly  touched  the  Perfectionist.  — Is  this  your  paper?  Are 
you  a  subscriber? 

— No,  sir,  said  Adam.  — My  mother  sends  it  on  to  me. 

— We  find  it  most  interesting,  said  George  in  a  warm  and  inviting 
voice.  — I  hope  you  don't  mind  our  reading  it.  Mr.  Gray  called  our 
attention  to  it  and  we  thought  we'd  have  a  chat  about  it. 

Adam  shrugged  with  continued  indifference,  his  eyes  still  hooded 
and  secret. 

— It  is  our  practice,  as  you  know,  said  George,  — to  publish  ac- 
counts of  other  social  experiments.  We  like  to  extend  the  welcoming 
hand  of  fellowship  to  them  and  count  them  among  our  friends.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  Phalanx  up  there  in  Putney. 

Adam  shook  his  head  negatively. 

Dana  was  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  be  genial  and  unbending. 
— Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Gray  they  were  Fourierist?  He  says  that  you  did. 

— I  told  him  that  they  had  a  joint-stock  company,  that  they  be- 
lieved in  attractive  labor  and  integral  education,  that's  all,  said  Adam. 

George  raised  his  eyebrows  in  Dana's  direction  as  if  to  ask,  Is  this 
your  booby?  Dana  was  irked  and  said  bluntly,  — Well,  is  he  or  isn't 
he,  Smith? 

— He  denies  it,  said  Adam  strongly.  — I  can't  speak  for  him,  that's 
his  business. 

George  shook  his  head  reprovingly  at  Dana.  — You  don't  have  to 
talk  about  it,  Adam,  if  you  don't  wish  to.  You're  not  on  trial  here. 
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We're  just  looking  for  a  little  more  light,  another  chink  in  the  wall  oi 
indifference  all  about  us.  What  do  you  think? 

.Adam  raised  his  head  fully  lor  the  first  time  and  looked  at  Ge< 
— I  think  he  is. 

— It's  o\'  DO  importance  anyway,  said  Dana.  — If  the  man  hasn't 
the  courage  Of  his  conviction  ...  if  he  thinks  he  has  to  skulk  about 
it,  then  he  can't  do  us  any  iiooJ.  '1  his  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  he 
counted. 

— Perhaps  he  has  his  own  reasons  for  holding  back,  said  Adam. 

Dana  shook  his  head.  — There  is  no  reason  for  insincerity.  If  Mr. 
Noyes  is  a  religious  man  and  a  Bible  man  as  he  claims  to  be,  he  can- 
not appear  other  than  a  hypocrite  if  he  maintains  silence  on  a  question 
that  the  whole  country  is  talking  about.  Fourierism  is  no  crime  .  .  . 
it  is  interesting  some  of  our  best  people. 

— Mr.  Noyes  is  no  hypocrite,  said  Adam  quickly. 

— Then  why  does  he  conceal  his  convictions?  said  Dana.  — Isn't 
that  wrong?  Isn't  that  contrary  to  Bible  teachings? 

— No,  said  Adam  confidently.  — Jesus  said,  /  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.  Mr.  Noyes  calls  this 
Bible  secretiveness.  He  claims  he  is  justified  by  the  Scriptures  in  with- 
holding facts  from  inferiors. 

John  D wight,  who  had  been  engrossed  in  the  Perfectionist,  laid  it 
aside  with  a  broad  smile  and  gave  all  his  attention  to  Adam. 

George  was  also  greatly  amused  and  said,  — That's  one  for  you, 
Charles.  Then  we  are  all  inferiors  according  to  your  lights,  Adam. 

Adam  shrugged.  — There  are  some  things  that  you  folks  might  not 
be  ready  for.  Mr.  Noyes  says  .  .  . 

— But  you,  of  course,  are  a  superior  person,  interrupted  Dana  sar- 
castically. — You  know  all.  Mr.  Noyes  has  made  you  his  confidant. 
Revealed  to  you  philosophies  that  we  have  not  even  dreamt  of. 

— Let  him  talk,  said  Charles.  — Don't  chivvy  the  boy. 

— He  writes  letters  to  my  mother,  said  Adam.  — And  she  sends 
them  on  to  me!  He  closed  his  mouth  with  a  snap. 

— I  notice  this  in  your  paper,  said  John.  — It  says: 

— The  followers  of  Fourier  are  numerous  and  respectable.  We  hear 
no  loud  outcries  against  their  principles.  Yet  Fourier's  theory  in  regard 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  present  and  prospective,  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  views  which  have  brought  so  much  obloquy  upon  us. 
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— Now  then,  said  John,  laying  aside  the  paper,  — is  it  because  his 
marriage  views  are  unorthodox  that  he  maintains  this  silence? 

— He  doesn't  think  they  are  unorthodox,  said  Adam  warily,  watch- 
ing out  for  a  trap.  — He's  dead  set  against  divorce.  He  says  he  stands 
with  Christ  and  Paul  on  that.  He  doesn't  favor  polygamy.  He  says  he 
stands  wholly  on  the  New  Testament  on  the  question  of  marriage  and 
everything  else. 

— Then  he  is  no  more  than  a  commonplace  country  parson,  said 
Dana  disgustedly.  — We  are  too  radical  for  him  to  be  counted  in.  He 
has  probably  made  a  botch  of  it,  is  about  to  become  bankrupt  and  is 
trying  to  clear  his  skirts  beforehand. 

George  shook  his  head  sadly.  — I  must  own  to  hear  that  he  is  ortho- 
dox fills  me  with  disappointment. 

— How  can  he  be  orthodox,  said  John,  — if  his  views  on  marriage 
are  the  same  as  Fourier's?  And  why  should  they  meet  with  obloquy? 
Do  you  know,  Adam? 

— I  don't  know  exactly  what  Fourier's  views  are,  said  Adam,  parry- 
ing again. 

— I  don't  like  these  constant  comparisons,  Dana  broke  in.  — They 
are  making  me  very  uneasy. 

John  ignored  him  and  said  in  an  offhand,  temperate  way,  — There 
is  a  great  deal  in  his  writing  to  prove  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  family  as  it  stands  today.  He  says  it  is  ill  adapted  to  Associate  life 
and  complains  that  young  people  have  to  suppress  their  desires  what- 
ever might  be  their  violence  or  enter  into  a  form  of  constraint  that  is 
often  absolute  tyranny  .  .  .  especially  for  women. 

— He  does  not  deny  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  said  Dana  hotly. 

John  flashed  back  at  him  the  pent-up  injury  of  the  noontime  an- 
nouncement, — Nor  does  he  want  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  adultery,  abortion,  infanticide  and  loveless  combinations  enforced 
by  civil  law  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

Adam  was  sitting  bolt  upright  now.  His  big  green  eyes  began  to 
gleam.  He  moistened  his  lips  and  they  curled  back  in  relaxation  in  a 
brightening  face.  He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  all  he  knew, 
verbatim,  as  he  had  learned  it  .  .  .  with  the  precision  of  a  good  me- 
chanic who  has  studied  a  plan  and  got  it  right  so  it  will  work  right 
when  he  puts  his  hand  to  it. 

— Here  is  your  paper,  said  George,  but  he  was  still  reluctant  to 
surrender  it.  He  looked  again  at  a  sentence  which  confirmed  his 
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notion  that  Mr.  Noycs  was  very  close  to  them  in  sonic  ways.  — It  is 
hard  for  mc  to  believe  that  this  man's  thinking  is  orthodox  or  sectarian 
in  any  way.  He  says  here  that  lie  believes  that  brotherly  love  comes 
first,  sexual  second  .  .  .  that  a  society  is  greater  than  a  pair.  I  have 
always  believed  this  and  would  like  to  make  it  the  cornerstone  of  this 
community. 

— Mr.  Noyes  calls  himself  a  Perfectionist.  Is  that  a  net?  asked 
Adam. 

George  threw  out  his  arms  expansively.  — We  ourselves  are  per- 
fectionists, of  a  sort.  We  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  starting 
with  the  great  overruling  thought,  the  unity  of  the  race.  Mr.  Noyes 
apparently  wants  to  trust  to  isolated  self-pcrfectionccring. 

— But  you  said  he  was  orthodox,  said  Dana,  trying  desperately  to 
put  down  Noyes  and  his  work. 

— So  he  is,  said  Adam,  ready  to  open  up  and  give  testimony.  — But 
he  says  marriage,  exclusive  marriage,  passed  away  with  the  resur- 
rection as  did  the  other  Jewish  laws  of  meat  and  drink.  That  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  the  possession  of  a  man  by  a  woman  cannot  be 
exclusive,  that  the  new  law  is  not  to  love  by  pairs,  but  en  masse.  That 
the  original  sin  was  the  feeling  of  sexual  shame  and  guilt,  not  the  act 
itself,  and  that  it  will  pass  only  when  each  is  married  to  all,  that  love 
should  be  like  any  other  dish  at  the  communal  table,  accessible  to  all. 

— Why,  said  Dana,  — where  can  that  lead  but  to  a  monstrous  prom- 
iscuity? 

— There  you  go,  said  Adam.  — You  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  his 
theories  were  and  now  you  start  right  in  to  slander  him. 

— How  can  you  link  up  this  talk  of  heaven  and  the  Bible  with  a 
man  and  woman  coupled  in  rut?  said  Dana.  — I  find  it  extremely  dis- 
tasteful. 

— Is  a  newborn  baby  distasteful?  said  Adam.  — Or  you  yourself, 
or  your  father  or  your  mother  or  any  other  human  being?  We're  all 
manufactured  in  the  same  way. 

— I  was  speaking  of  the  act,  not  the  result. 

— Mr.  Noyes  says  that  the  outward  act  of  sexual  connection  is  as 
innocent  and  comely  as  any  other.  In  fact,  he  regards  it  as  the  most 
innocent  and  comely  of  all  acts. 

— Do  you  think  a  gentleman  would  stoop  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
such  thing  as  that?  said  Dana  in  his  schoolmaster's  tone. 

Adam  turned  away  from  him.  — I  suppose  you  think  they  don't. 
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he  said.  — You're  the  hypocrite,  Mr.  Dana.  Not  Noyes.  You're  all 
hypocrites  here,  it  seems  to  me.  You  want  to  reform  humanity  but 
you  think  it  begins  as  something  dirty  .  .  .  something  bad.  You're 
worse  than  Calvinists. 

— I  resent  that,  said  Dwight  hotly.  — You  only  say  that  because 
of  your  youth  and  ignorance.  If  you  understood  Fourier  .  .  . 

— I  know  I'm  ignorant,  interrupted  Adam.  — I'm  only  a  mechanic 
and  I  just  know  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  But  I  don't  think  two 
people  humping  are  doing  something  nasty.  I  leave  that  to  you  philos- 
ophers. 

— If  you  understood  Fourier,  continued  Dwight,  — you  would  know 
that  every  normal  passion  of  human  beings,  including  the  sexual 
passion,  claims  an  equal  respect  with  every  other  passion.  Mr.  Dana 
meant,  I  think,  that  liberty  in  love  is  one  thing  in  our  present  social 
disorder  and  another  in  a  divinely  organized  society,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  a  scientific  organized  society. 

— Then  why  get  holier-than-thou  about  it?  said  Adam.  — Paul  said, 
The  time  is  short:  it  remaineth  .  .  .  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none;  .  .  .  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed 
not;  .  .  .  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 

— It  seems  to  me,  said  Dana,  — that  I've  never  met  anyone  holier 
than  yourself.  You  quote  .  .  . 

Adam  interrupted  him  again.  — No  wonder  Mr.  Noyes  will  not 
admit  to  Fourierism.  You  people  criticize  the  marriage  relationship 
but  you  don't  intend  to  do  anything  about  it.  You  say  you  want 
brotherly  love  but  first  you  must  go  through  the  other  thing  .  .  . 
give  up  the  exclusive  possession  of  another  human  being  and  love 
thy  neighbor  and  let  him  love  as  thyself. 

— Love  thy  neighbor's  wife  is  what  you  mean,  isn't  it?  said  Dana. 

— Does  he  own  his  wife?  shouted  Adam.  — You  claim  you  want 
to  abolish  man  subjecting  other  men  to  the  curse  of  exhausting  slavery 
and  insecurity.  What  about  woman's  slavery  to  childbearing  and  the 
shame  and  sin  of  being  owned  by  man? 

— Hold  on,  you  two,  said  George.  — You  are  just  bickering,  getting 
further  apart  in  temper  instead  of  nearer  in  thought  as  you  should 
be.  What  we  are  saying,  Adam,  is  that  no  one  is  right  in  proposing 
an  increased  liberty  of  love  unless  he  at  the  same  time  furnishes  us 
with  a  superior  social  order,  preferably  one  not  based  on  the  family 
institution. 
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— Noycs  keeps  the  family.   He  wants  one  big  family,  said  Adam. 

— Wait  until  I  finish.  Mr.  Noyes  says  holiness  must  come  before 
free  love  .  .  .  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must  be  achieved.  We  say 
it  may  come  with  a  new  order  of  society.  He  is  putting  his  conclusion 
further  into  the  future  than  we  are  .  .  .  clear  into  eternity. 

— No,  said  Adam  passionately.  — He  says  the  world  died  and  was 
born  anew  on  the  Cross.  He  intends  to  proclaim  the  new  heaven 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  solves  certain  problems. 

— And  so  do  we,  said  George.  — If  what  he  intends  is  Christ's  idea 
of  society  and  he  can  convince  us,  we  will  proclaim  it  with  him.  We 
also  have  problems  to  be  resolved.  We  must  finish  our  Phalanstery 
before  we  can  live  in  Association. 

Adam  stopped.  They  were  beginning  to  be  too  much  for  him.  He 
looked  down  at  the  paper  for  new  ideas.  Dwight  seized  the  moment 
for  attack  again. 

— Noyes,  said  John,  — is  too  old-fashioned.  You  can't  do  this  thing 
on  a  basis  of  individual  inspiration.  It's  got  to  be  half  scientific.  Now 
his  idea  of  one  big  marriage  is  absurd.  What  man  would  want  to  be 
married  to  all  the  women  in  a  community  and  have  to  perform  his 
husbandly  tasks  with  all  of  them?  Where  does  personal  taste  come 
in? 

— You  don't  have  to  with  all  of  them.  You  can  take  your  choice. 
It's  not  free  love,  you  know,  said  Adam  defensively.  — It's  free  selec- 
tion. 

— What  if  one  of  the  ladies  selects  you?  said  George.  — Could  a 
gentleman  refuse? 

— How  else  are  you  going  to  do  it?  said  Adam.  — You've  got  to 
have  some  form  of  marriage.  Otherwise  it  would  be  adultery. 

— Ah-hah!  said  John  Dwight,  bounding  to  his  feet.  — Now  you  are 
checkmated,  my  young  friend.  Now  you  have  revealed  what  I  sus- 
pected all  along.  Your  Mr.  Noyes  is  nothing  but  an  old  fogy,  an  old 
patriarchal  rooster  among  his  hens.  What  is  adultery  anyway?  It  is  a 
violation  of  a  law  which  suspends  the  marriage  of  man  and  woman 
on  their  reciprocal  bodily  fidelity.  It  is  not  an  offense  against  nature. 
We  have  ample  historical  evidence  that  millions  enjoy  the  delights 
of  love  in  an  extraconjugal  way.  It's  a  social  offense,  growing  out  of 
an  immature  society.  Take  away  our  present  backward  system  and 
there  is  no  crime  at  all.  Take  away  the  dependence  the  child  has 
today  on  its  parents,  the  dependence  which  fills  our  streets  with  vice 
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and  jails  with  felons,  and  make  society  answer  for  the  maintenance 
of  offspring.  Then  you  will  see  marriage  in  its  true  light  as  an  exclusive, 
spiritual,  private  and  therefore  free  relation  of  parties.  No  woman 
would  be  taken  in  adultery  by  the  frenzied  virtue  of  hypocrites  be- 
cause adultery  itself  would  have  sunken  into  the  worn-out  fashion  of 
a  worn-out  time. 

Adam  sat  slumped  in  his  chair,  his  face  contorted  as  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  eject  by  a  supreme  effort  of  cogitation  some  hard 
lump  of  opinion  from  his  mind.  He  sat  up  and  rose  to  his  feet,  look- 
ing at  nothing  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  while  his  features  softened 
and  warmed  into  what  must  have  been  a  beckoning  delight.  He  crossed 
around  the  table  and  went  to  the  doorway  and,  catching  sight  of  Lili 
in  the  room  across  the  hall,  his  face  began  to  cloud  up  again  and  he 
turned  to  John  Dwight  and  said  with  faint  petulance,  — But  when? 

— When  what?  asked  John. 

— When  will  the  Phalanstery  be  in  operation? 

— Oh,  it  will  take  a  little  time.  Ours  might  be  done  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  We  don't  have  to  wait  for  the  last  trump,  like  your  friend 
Noyes. 

— Oh,  said  Adam  lightly,  — just  as  soon  as  he  can  find  some  method 
of  birth  control  he  intends  to  announce  his  new  dispensation. 

George  crossed  anxiously  to  Adam,  his  hands  raised  in  a  gesture 
of  dampening  disavowal.  — Now  don't  jump  to  the  wrong  conclusion 
here,  my  boy.  We  have  no  plans  in  regard  to  changing  the  marriage 
law  when  our  Phalanstery  is  completed. 

— I  know,  said  Adam  tolerantly.  — Lie  low  in  the  Lord's  power. 

George  saw  with  alarm  that  Adam  was  not  taking  his  disavowal 
seriously,  that  he  thought  it  was  Bible  secretiveness.  — I  mean  that 
...  he  said  again  but  then  Lili,  who  had  been  listening  avidly  to  the 
loud  discussion,  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  came  into  the  room. 
She  had  three  or  four  sheets  of  translation  and  she  placed  them  care- 
fully on  the  conference  table.  George  froze  into  silence. 

Adam  smiled  widely.  The  other  men  looked  at  Lili  with  a  sudden, 
common  sense  of  shock.  She  had  changed,  but  gradually,  so  that  only 
the  impact  of  her  presence  at  this  precise  time,  when  their  sensibilities 
were  raised  and  raw  from  the  probing  just  past,  made  her  new  look 
score  deeply  in  their  consciousness.  They  saw  a  woman  no  longer 
trivial  in  her  devotion  to  the  curling  iron;  no  longer  simple-minded 
about  fluting  and  bending  hair  into  side  curls  that  looked  as  if  they 
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had  been  squirted  bom  the  111  ftcd  pastry  cook.   Her 

hair  DOW  hung  thick  and  straight  to  her  shoulders  and  down  her  hack, 

parted  in  the  middle  of  her  crown  and  with  a  sleek  fringe  of  bangs 
on  her  forehead,  cut  faintly  and  provocatively  on  the  bias.  A  woman 
who  no  longer  raised  indulgent  smiles  in  man  with  confining  and 
meaningless  fripperies  of  dress.  Her  dresses  now  were  entirely  un- 
adorned, high  at  the  neck  and  full  at  the  hem  but  outlining,  with 
diabolical  precision,  her  torso,  her  full  upper  arm  and  the  round  and 
flexible  hinge  of  her  buttocks.  She  was  frightening  now  .  .  .  calm, 
lethal  and  direct. 

She  looked  boldly  and  questioningly  at  them  but  when  her  eyes 
rested  on  Adam  they  dropped  in  confusion,  her  checks  were  faintly 
stained  with  a  blush  and  she  stopped  timidly  and  unlike  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  submission  and  surrender.  He  came  to  her  side  and  with- 
out lifting  her  head  or  unbending  her  neck  she  seemed  to  turn  to  him 
like  a  flower  to  the  sun.  She  waited  for  him  to  speak  but  he  did  not 
and  so  she  walked  out,  her  head  still  bowed  and  beautifully  to  one 
side  with  her  shoulders  drooping  and  her  enfolding  hair  falling  away 
from  the  curved  base  and  ivory  column  of  her  neck.  Without  another 
word  or  backward  glance  Adam  followed  her,  not  even  taking  along 
his  paper.  There  was  a  long,  uneasy  silence  in  the  room  after  they 
left. 

— He's  talked  us  out  on  a  limb,  said  Dana. 

— What  can  we  do?  said  George  helplessly  and  defiantly  at  the 
same  time.  — We  can't  moralize  at  the  boy. 

— I  know,  said  Dana.  — If  you  do  he  moralizes  right  back. 

— Oh,  he's  a  good  lad,  said  George  hopefully.  — I  know  his  tastes 
will  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  decency  and  restraint. 

John  Dwight  was  watching  Lili  and  Adam,  now  murmuring  together 
in  the  parlor.  George  came  round  the  table  to  join  him  and  then 
Charles  Dana  peered  over  their  heads  at  the  inflammatory  couple. 

And  the  three  men  stood  together,  alike  with  their  innocent  eyes 
and  their  soft,  bearded  faces,  apprehensive  but  as  erect  as  their 
brothers  of  old,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  who  did  not  bow 
down  to  the  golden  idol  of  sin  but  watched  without  anger  the  care- 
less children  of  Babylon  lighting  the  fiery  furnace  of  passion  and  had 
faith  in  the  Lord  that  they  would  all  come  out  of  it  unscathed. 
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All  during  supper  George  was  on  tenterhooks  waiting  for  Mr.  Hatch 
to  return  with  the  loan.  He  had  gone  happily  to  Peter  Baldwin  a 
while  ago  with  a  congratulatory  hand  outstretched  to  comment  on 
the  success  of  the  trip  and  then  learned  that  Mr.  Hatch  had  gone  in  by 
himself.  As  time  slipped  by  his  nervousness  increased.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
not  a  man  to  miss  a  meal  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  would  have  been  a  triumph  to  announce  at  supper  that  living 
quarters  would  soon  be  ready  at  the  Phalanstery. 

At  last,  when  the  tables  were  cleared  and  the  unused  plate  set  for 
Mr.  Hatch  stared  at  him  like  a  vacant  eyeball,  he  left  the  dining  room 
and  climbed  the  knoll  to  the  Phalanstery  and  walked  through  its  bare 
bones.  The  new  rooms  were  sketched  out  and  crosshatched  by  borders 
of  uprights  and  braces  but  still  gave  no  answer  of  the  new  life  that 
they  would  enclose. 

He  looked  out  of  a  window  frame  and  saw  a  group  assembling  in 
front  of  the  barn  door.  It  was  not  the  usual  crowd  but  oddly  two  by 
two  .  .  .  male  and  female.  Wescott  and  Sally  were  there  and  the 
other  pair  who  had  silently  announced  their  intentions  as  they  walked 
in  the  fields,  hand  in  hand.  There  were  other  boys  and  girls  whose 
association  at  this  time  was  revealing.  George  had  no  doubts  about 
their  motives  for  marshaling  there.  And  his  conclusion  was  not  dis- 
turbed as  a  single  boy,  Theodore  Parker's  ward,  came  on  the  scene. 
Colburn  shared  his  guardian's  gift  of  being  on  the  spot  where  things 
were  to  happen  and  George  judged  that  he  had  been  the  one  to  hear 
of  Hatch's  trip  and  tell  the  others — the  twos  that  wanted  to  be  ones — 
all  about  it. 

It  was  all  to  the  good,  thought  George,  if  he  was  reading  the  signs 
right.  It  meant  these  twain  had  included  the  Phalanstery  in  their 
futures;  that  seven  couples  had  faith  that  it  could  assimilate  the 
contrary  elements  of  persons  and  pairs.  But  it  hinted  far  more  than 
that.  If  this  building  could  consume  the  waste  of  the  isolated  family 
without  leaving  impurities  it  could  renew  itself,  phoenixlike,  in  finer 
and  greater  forms  for  generations  to  come. 

Marianne  and  Lili  joined  the  group.  This  broke  the  pattern  to  some 
extent  unless,  as  he  quickly  reasoned,  Marianne  had  finally  caught 
Fred  Cabot  and  upset  his  folks'  plans  to  marry  him  off  to  the  more 
eligible  Mary  Lincoln.  And  Lili  was  there,  of  course,  for  her  hus- 
band's sake. 
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George  was  feeling  downright  Olympian  now,  like  a  navigator 
charting  a  course  and  a  climate  from  the  sky.  But  alas,  like  a  low 
black  cloud  scudding  in  from  the  north  to  threaten  the  bland  con- 
figurations of  good  weather,  the  compact  form  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
man  with  lightning  in  his  brain,  came  out  of  the  gathering  dusk  and 
took  a  stand  near  the  barn  door.  Lili  immediately  detached  herself 
from  Marianne  and  went  to  his  side.  George  turned  with  a  troubled 
mind  from  these  new  auguries.  If  he  had  read  them  right  there  were 
squalls,  breakers  and  foamy  seas  ahead. 

He  was  making  his  way  down  to  the  barnyard  for  a  forecast  at 
closer  range  when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  running  hoofs  and  Cyclops 
galloped  into  the  yard  and  pulled  up,  heaving  and  blowing  with  his 
ribs  standing  out  under  their  gray  coat  like  sharp  reefs  seen  under  the 
wash  of  a  wild  and  tumultuous  sea.  He  was  driverless  but  in  a 
moment  Mr.  Hatch  rose  shakily  from  the  wagon  bottom.  The  moon 
had  risen  enough  for  the  watchers  to  see  a  congealed  line  of  blood 
running  from  his  mouth  to  the  point  of  his  chin.  He  stood  a  moment 
like  a  crucified  man,  with  arms  weakly  outstretched,  and  then  fell 
headlong  out  of  the  wagon.  Mr.  Cheswell  and  Adam  caught  him  and 
they  carried  him  gently  into  the  Hive  and  put  him  to  bed.  Marianne 
went  to  the  kitchen  for  a  basin  of  water  and  bathed  his  face  and  her 
father,  Dr.  Dwight,  made  a  careful  examination. 

The  group  who  felt  their  destinies  linked  to  the  completion  of  the 
Phalanstery  held  together,  talking  in  low  tones.  Some  of  them  went 
outside  and  they  could  see  the  shadow  of  Dr.  Dwight  moving  around 
in  the  lamplight  and  Marianne  helping  him. 

Finally  George  came  out  of  the  room  and  they  crowded  around 
him  for  news.  He  held  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  on  which  he  had 
written,  like  a  war  bulletin,  Mr.  Hatch's  painful  mumblings  of  the 
course  of  events.  Marianne  came  out  of  the  room  on  tiptoe,  gently 
closing  the  door. 

George  began  to  read  the  paper  in  a  detached  and  temperate  voice. 

— Mr.  G.  A .  Hatch  of  Brook  Farm  hereby  offers  a  substantial  re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  three  assassins  who  at- 
tacked, robbed  and  nearly  murdered  him  at  West  Roxbury  in  the  hol- 
low by  the  Farm  road.  One  of  the  robbers  is  a  large  man  weighing 
probably  from  175  to  200  pounds  and  is  thought  to  be  an  Englishman 
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Another  is  Irish.  One  has  received  a  wound  with  a  pocket  knife  in  the 
ribs,  another  has  his  arm  seriously  injured,  if  not  broken.  This  man 
was  dressed  at  the  time  in  a  dark  frock  of  sack.  G.  A.  Hatch. 

— Did  anyone  smell  his  breath?  said  Wescott.  — How  dare  you? 
said  Marianne  hotly.  — How  dare  you  speak  of  villainy  in  connection 
with  a  man  who  lies  there  on  his  bed,  ill  and  sad  and  beautiful  in 
suffering?  He  has  raised  considerable  blood  and  is  probably  suffer- 
ing from  some  internal  injury.  He  is  in  great  pain  from  his  side 
and  head. 

Wescott  shrugged  his  shoulders  sheepishly  and  said,  — Well,  how 
much  did  they  get?  How  about  the  loan  from  the  bank? 

— His  wallet  is  gone,  said  George  sadly. 

Adam  got  angrily  to  his  feet.  — Let's  go  after  the  robbers.  They 
can't  be  far  away  by  now  if  they  have  no  horse. 

Colburn,  in  addition  to  his  powers  of  anticipating  high  drama,  had 
a  vivid,  not  to  say  lurid,  imagination.  — I  bet  I  know  where  they  are,  he 
said.  — There's  a  robbers'  camp  in  the  woods  over  by  the  Newton  line. 
We  saw  it,  John  Codman  and  I.  That's  where  they  are. 

George  smiled  deprecatingly.  — What  good  would  it  do  to  go  after 
them?  What  could  we  do  if  we  caught  up  with  them? 

— Mr.  Shaw  has  some  pistols.  Shall  I  run  over  and  get  them?  asked 
Colburn  eagerly. 

— Get  them!  Get  them,  said  Adam.  — And  make  sure  they're 
loaded. 

— Just  a  minute,  said  George.  — Aren't  we  getting  awfully  blood- 
thirsty around  here? 

— Why  not?  said  Adam  roughly.  — It's  war,  isn't  it?  They  were 
trying  to  destroy  us  and  this  could  destroy  us  whether  they  know  it  or 
not.  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  some  of  those  sour-faced  Calvinists  down 
in  Spring  Street  to  do  this.  They'd  steal  or  poison  the  stock  or  set 
fire  to  our  buildings  to  get  rid  of  us  and  you  know  it. 

— Not  so  loud,  said  George,  looking  toward  the  kitchen.  He  could 
hear  the  dishwashers  laughing  and  fooling.  — You  may  be  right,  Adam, 
there  are  times  when  a  man  has  a  right  to  take  a  shot  at  something. 

George  hesitated.  A  searing,  incisive  whisper  hit  his  ear.  It  was 
Sophia.  — May  I  have  a  word  with  you?  she  said. 

They  withdrew  out  of  earshot  of  the  rest  and  Sophia  said,  — Surely 
you're  not  sending  them  out  on  a  man  hunt? 
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— Well,  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  let  them  blow  off  some  steam. 

— Blow  off  their  heads,  more  likely.  I  don't  know  what  you  ean  be 
thinking  of,  George,  sending  some  mere  hoys  off  into  the  woods  to 
fight  with  armed  ruffians.  Whatever  has  eomc  over  you? 

— Don't  worry  about  it,  Sophy.  I'm  sure  it  will  be  all  right. 

— How  can  you  be  sure?  she  persisted.  — How  could  you  possibly 
he  sure  under  such  circumstances? 

George  said  finally  and  with  great  reluctance,  — Because  there 
are  no  bandits.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Hatch  was  intoxicated. 

Sophia  recoiled,  clasping  her  throat  as  if  these  words  were  bitter 
fruit,  caught  there  and  torture  to  swallow.  — What  about  his  injuries? 
she  asked  shakily. 

— The  horse  may  have  bolted  or  kicked  the  dashboard  and  knocked 
him  back  into  the  wagon. 

— Well  then,  she  said  crisply,  — your  course  is  clear.  Tell  these 
people  what  has  happened  and  let  them  go  peaceably  off  to  bed. 

— I  don't  want  to  tell  them,  said  George  slowly.  — I  don't  want  to 
put  Mr.  Hatch  in  the  wrong.  He's  given  us  his  report.  Why  should 
I  judge  him? 

— Let  him  confess,  George,  said  Sophia  softly.  — And  his  soul  will 
heal  as  well  as  his  body.  I'm  sure  he  will  find  forgiveness  in  every  heart 
that  hears  him.  I  know  I  shall  be  the  first.  Poor  man,  poor,  poor  lost 
soul. 

— No,  no,  said  George  explosively.  — I'll  not  humiliate  the  man 
.  .  .  not  after  asking  him  to  go  into  the  way  of  temptation.  He  is  the 
helpless  victim  of  his  tastes.  He  has  given  us  a  plausible  account  and  I 
feel  obliged  to  believe  him. 

— And  what  if  there  is  a  horrible  accident  with  the  guns? 

— There's  nothing  in  the  woods  but  some  old  rags  in  the  clearing.  I 
was  down  there  myself  this  morning  looking  for  one  of  the  cows.  Adam 
is  levelheaded  and  used  to  firearms.  Let  the  boys  go  down  there  and 
get  their  hunt  out  of  their  systems.  I  don't  want  all  this  dreary  cycle  of 
confession  and  atonement  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

— Isn't  that  better  than  risking  innocent  lives?  Are  we  being  fair  to 
Mr.  Hatch?  Should  we  deprive  him  as  a  sinner  from  awareness  of  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God? 

George  looked  sharply  at  her.  She  already  had  her  hands  folded 
under  her  apron  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  .  .  .  was  already  casting 
voluptuous  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hatch's  bed  of  pain. 
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— Get  the  guns,  boys,  he  said,  walking  away  from  her.  — But  you 
must  promise  me  that  this  adventure  goes  no  further  than  the  people 
in  this  little  group  and  that  you  will  not  fire  .  .  . 

— We'll  be  like  Uncle  Theodore's  grandfather,  Captain  Parker,  said 
young  Colburn.  — Don't  fire  unless  fired  on  but  if  they  mean  to  have 
a  war,  let  it  begin  here. 

— Sh,  cautioned  George,  with  his  finger  to  his  lips.  And  the  aveng- 
ing army  tiptoed  out  to  wait  by  the  road  for  their  engines  of  war. 


Chapter 
Six 


The  first  ripe  chestnut  dropped  from  the  tree  and  split  open  with  a 
pistol  crack  and  the  race  of  winter  winds  began  from  their  icy  barrier 
in  the  faraway  North.  The  sumacs  shrieked  their  red  alarm  in  the  still 
green  glades.  From  doomed  pines  in  the  wood  lot,  fattening  up  for  the 
winter  fires,  came  the  deep-toned  chop  when  a  great  chip  is  loosened 
in  the  cut.  The  barn  sounded  out  the  thwack  of  the  flail  on  the  rye  and 
the  wheat  and  the  muffled  rattle  of  the  fanning  mills  and  the  rustle  of 
straw  and  the  kernels  of  grain  falling  back  on  the  floor. 

Charles  Dana  stood  at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning  and  an- 
nounced solemnly  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  R.L.S.G.  in 
the  nursery  at  half  past  ten  that  evening;  that  a  punctual  attendance 
was  required  from  all  members  and  that  none  would  be  admitted  with- 
out the  usual  badge  and  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  the  admis- 
sion of  honorary  members. 

Amelia  Russell  bounded  instantly  to  her  feet  and  demanded  to  know 
what  the  initials  meant  and  why  a  group  had  been  formed  without 
previous  discussion  in  the  Council  and  why  she  had  not  been  told  of 
the  opportunity.  Dana,  who  was  a  realistic,  tough-minded  man  and 
saw  no  virtue  in  prolonging  ungratified  and  sentimental  yearnings, 
said: 

— The  initials  stand  for  the  Rejected  Lovers  Sympathizing  Group. 
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Amelia  sat  down  with  a  titter.  The  Farmers  tried  not  to  look  over  at 
the  table  where  Marianne  was  sitting. 

Marianne  knew  as  surely  as  if  the  words  had  been  spoken  that  this 
was  to  be  the  announcement  of  Fred's  engagement  to  Mary  Lincoln. 
She  thought  instantly  of  what  she  would  say  to  other  people  about  it, 
what  her  compensation  would  be.  To  the  lucky  girl  she  would  say, 
Dear  Mary,  I  know  you  will  be  his  truest  help  on  his  onward  path.  We 
could  not  bear  to  see  his  promise  dimmed.  To  her  dear  friend  Anna 
Parsons  she  would  write  that  she  could  not  think  of  Fred  being  mar- 
ried and  belonging  to  anyone,  but  there  was  nothing  she  would  not 
sacrifice  for  him.  To  brother  John  she  could  say  quite  boldly  that 
Fourier  was  right;  in  full  Harmony  there  would  be  no  marriage  or  at 
least  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  now. 

She  looked  fiercely  over  at  Fred  and  he  smiled  back,  somewhat 
hangdog  and  sheepish.  Oh,  I  know  I  will  not  lose  him  as  a  friend,  she 
thought,  heaven  sent  him  to  be  my  help  and  my  strength. 

She  rocked  back  her  head  and  smiled  and  found  to  her  embarrass- 
ment that  she  was  looking  upward  into  the  eyes  of  tall  John  Orvis,  who 
had  stopped  briefly  and  significantly  beside  her.  He  smiled  back  at  her 
so  brightly,  so  happily,  as  if  a  veil  had  been  lifted  from  his  face,  and 
she  had  the  strangest  feeling  that  he  loved  her  and  she  was  ready  to 
love  him  and  then  the  disquieting  thought  that  she  was  one  of  those 
girls  Mr.  Fourier  spoke  of,  who  were  called  Pivotates  and  were  shame- 
lessly fickle. 

Adam  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  pang  of  love,  the  taint  of  doubt, 
something  he  hadn't  figured  on,  something  that  came  like  growing 
pains  along  with  the  new  feeling  inside  that  he  was  no  more  just  him- 
self but  had  the  limbs  and  aches,  the  nerves  and  touch  of  another  per- 
son added  onto  him.  He  pushed  his  brewis  aside  and  got  to  his  feet. 
It  was  hard  to  admit  in  his  young  strength  that  he  could  be  hurt  by  a 
word  or  two  and  only  a  vague  one  hiding  something  carefully  unsaid. 

He  wanted  to  walk  by  Lili's  seat  and  see  in  her  eyes  that  Yes,  I  love 
you,  and  no,  you  are  not  a  candidate  for  the  R.L.S.G.  He  had  never 
asked  her  if  she  loved  him  or  if  they  belonged  to  each  other  or  any 
of  the  other  catch  phrases  which  lovers  put  to  see  if  their  credit  is  still 
good  with  one  another.  That  would  be  against  his  code,  implying  pos- 
session if  not  stating  it,  and  no  one  person  could  own  another. 

He  started  up  the  aisle  between  the  tables  and  then,  very  unlike 
himself,  lost  his  nerve  and  turned  around  and  headed  toward  the  side 
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door.  Just  as  he  got  there  he  slipped  on  a  piece  of  butter  one  of  the 

waiters  had  dropped  and  thrashed  wildly  about  of!  balance  with  his 
arms  Hailing  in  the  air.  He  recovered,  made  a  hasty  exit  with  the  re- 
lieved laughter  of  the  whole  dining  room  ringing  in  his  ears,  laughter 
in  which  he  thought  he  heard  the  universal  scorn  of  the  safe  for  an  in- 
secure lover. 

That  day  he  and  Mr.  Pallisse  piped  a  line  of  steam  from  the  engine 
into  the  boiler  in  the  washhouse.  Although  the  days  were  as  balmy  as 
ever  the  chill  in  the  well  water  was  no  longer  a  relief  but  a  trial  and 
the  shower  baths  had  to  be  warmer. 

At  mealtimes  he  kept  away  from  Lili,  probing  this  new  feeling.  In 
the  evening  he  lounged  around  the  barn  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
library  where  Lili  spent  her  evenings  translating.  He  was  tempted  to 
go  to  the  printshop  where  Edgar  was  working  to  have  a  few  words 
with  him,  to  sound  him  out  and  see  if  there  was  anything  baleful  in 
the  air  or  if  it  only  existed  in  his  imagination.  But  he  found  he  lacked 
courage  for  even  that  and  was  plunged  into  a  deeper  gloom,  hating  his 
own  abjectness. 

Before  bedtime  he  went  into  the  bathhouse  and  ran  into  Edgar. 
Edgar  looked  at  him  sharply  and  sourly  and  began  to  take  off  his  coat 
and  strip  down  to  the  waist.  Adam  had  a  momentary  flurry  of  fear 
although  he  didn't  think  Edgar  was  the  sort  to  demand  trial  by  combat. 
But  Edgar  was  only  preparing  for  a  bath  and  his  mood  of  animosity 
came  from  his  modesty.  He  turned  away  as  he  took  off  his  trousers 
and  Adam  got  a  good  look  at  him,  trying  to  see  him  with  Lili's  eyes. 
Edgar  was  thick-waisted  but  spare.  His  legs  were  thin  with  wide 
flanges  on  the  insides  of  his  knee  joints.  His  neck  and  shoulders  were 
molded  perfectly  for  his  high  stocks  and  wide,  rolling  collars.  From  the 
hips  up  he  tapered  to  a  point,  as  if  he  had  grown  himself  into  the 
fashion  as  a  giraffe  grows  his  long  neck  to  the  tender  leaves  on  the 
high  branches.  His  shoulders  were  like  two  bumps  on  the  side  of  his 
neck  but  his  arms  were  heavy  and  muscular.  His  skin  was  dead  white 
except  for  a  ring  of  bronze  above  the  neckline,  spreading  up  in  front 
to  his  handsome  face. 

Adam  hesitated  for  a  moment,  wondering  if  he  should  turn  and  go. 
But  then  he  thought,  If  anything  has  to  be  said  there  is  no  better  time 
than  now,  when  each,  confronted  with  his  own  nakedness,  could  deal 
with  the  naked  truth. 

Edgar  grunted  something  unintelligible  and  turned  on  the  water 
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pipe.  He  put  his  back  to  Adam,  not  wishing  to  see  another  person  un- 
dressing. But  he  was  compelled  to  face  around  when  he  saw,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  as  he  reached  for  some  soft  soap,  that  Adam  was 
tanned,  not  decently  around  the  neck  and  on  the  forearms,  but  all  the 
way  down. 

— What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  hide?  he  asked.  — You  look  as 
if  you  fell  into  a  tanning  pit. 

Edgar  had  the  thick  deep  catarrhal  voice  that  people  always  said 
was  just  like  an  organ.  He  drove  his  chin  sharply  into  his  neck  when 
he  spoke,  keeping  the  organ  tones  down  in  his  chest. 

— That's  from  swimming,  Adam  said. 

— Do  you  mean  that  you  bathe  naked  right  down  here  in  the  river? 

— Why  not?  said  Adam.  — What  other  way  is  there  to  bathe? 

— What  if  one  of  the  ladies  saw  you? 

— Well,  I  guess  she'd  just  have  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  said  Adam. 

Edgar  shook  his  head  in  disgust.  — Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  your- 
self? Even  if  no  one  saw  you,  it  can  lead  to  all  sorts  of  indecencies. 
Why,  that's  no  better  than  an  animal's  way  of  living.  You  could  make 
yourself  a  pair  of  trunks  like  they  do  in  the  watering  places. 

— I  like  to  go  naked,  said  Adam.  — It  feels  good.  The  water  comes 
up  between  your  legs  in  little  bubbles  and  they  tickle  you  all  over. 

— It  seems  to  me  someone  should  have  a  fatherly  talk  with  you,  said 
Edgar,  hurrying  into  his  clothes.  — I'm  not  old  enough  to  be  your 
father  but  I'm  a  married  man  and  I  know  about  life. 

— All  right,  said  Adam.  He  felt  a  thrill  of  morbid  fascination.  He 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  Grays'  married  life.  He  had  thought  of  asking 
Lili  about  it  but  had  kept  silent,  afraid  that  mentioning  it  would  arouse 
a  sense  of  guilt  in  her  and  chill  her  off. 

— Perhaps  you  think  that  you  are  living  in  a  pure  state  of  nature 
when  you  act  like  that,  but  that  is  not  purity  but  savagery  and  it  leads 
to  the  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  your  bodily  existence. 

Edgar  was  putting  on  his  boots  as  he  said  this  and  Adam,  now  fully 
undressed,  stepped  into  the  splash  coming  from  a  punctured  pipe  just 
above  him.  He  jumped  back,  shuddering.  — Hey,  that's  cold!  What 
happened  to  the  steam? 

— I  shut  it  off,  said  Edgar.  — That's  very  bad  for  you.  You  should 
take  cold  baths  at  night.  Warm  water  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
nervous  system  and  brings  on  lascivious  dreams  and  reveries  when  in 
bed. 
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— A  man  could  perish  from  water  like  this,  said  Adam,  baek  in  now 
and  jumping  around  with  chattering  teeth. 

— And  what  do  you  think  can  come  from  unchastity  of  thought,  the 
adultery  of  the  mind?  said  Edgar.  — It  brings  on  debility,  disordered 
function  and  premature  death.  This,  mind  you,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  genital  organs. 

— Well,  exercise  them,  said  Adam.  — Might  as  well  die  happy. 

— But  you  don't  always  die,  said  Edgar  sternly.  — You  live  on,  weak 
and  diseased,  and  sometimes  you  turn  into  an  idiot.  Hospitals  are 
filled  with  them,  according  to  Dr.  Graham.  They  all  started  with 
lascivious  daydreams,  then  lost  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  illicit  com- 
merce with  the  other  sex.  Before  they  even  start  they  generally  con- 
template the  act  for  a  considerable  time  before  its  performance,  then 
the  sight  or  touch  of  the  female  body,  especially  the  bosom,  et  cetera, 
and  the  genital  organs  become  stimulated  and  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem becomes  affected. 

Edgar  stopped  and  shook  his  head  sadly.  — And  only  man  is  vile, 
he  said. 

— Then  what?  said  Adam. 

— Then  the  whole  nervous  system  gets  affected  and  disorders  of  the 
body  begin,  feebleness  of  the  senses,  languor,  laziness  and  muscular 
relaxation. 

Edgar  lowered  his  voice  and  said,  — Sometimes  the  only  cure  for  it 
is  castration. 

Adam  looked  at  him  sharply  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  won- 
dered at  his  motives,  wondered  if  this  was  because  he  had  guilty 
knowledge  of  himself  and  Lili.  But  Edgar's  face  was  at  its  noblest.  His 
voice  had  a  dark  edge  of  sorrow  and  compassion.  — When  I  think  of 
the  young  lives  ruined!  Why,  would  you  believe  it,  a  friend  of  ours  in 
New  York  had  a  little  fellow  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  Lili. 
And  when  we'd  call  on  them,  just  before  his  bedtime,  he'd  romp  and 
fool  with  her  and  climb  into  her  lap  and  she'd  hug  him  and  kiss  him 
and  fondle  him,  because  he  was  a  pretty  child.  And  then  they  noticed 
that  he  was  losing  his  sleep  and  they  watched  him  put  on  his  night- 
gown and  I'm  sorry  to  say  found  him  in  a  state  of  wanton  turgescence. 

Adam  was  an  embryo  scientist,  at  least,  and  he  looked  for  the 
cause-and-effect  sequence  in  Edgar's  words.  They  could  be  of  warning 
but  in  a  kindly,  even  saintly  way,  deliberately  exaggerated  and  round- 
about to  avoid  the  invidious  challenge  and  betraying  response.  He 
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wondered  if  he  had  been  underestimating  Edgar;  if  the  man  was  not 
so  much  coldly  indifferent  as  supremely  tolerant.  Perhaps  Edgar  didn't 
mind  his  associating  with  his  wife,  had  seen  no  harm  in  that  but  had 
heard  him  cry  aloud  of  Lili  in  his  dreams,  the  dreams  he  set  up  with 
all  the  furniture  of  love  before  he  slipped  into  sleep  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  God-fearing  man  praying  the  Lord  his  soul  to  keep.  Was  he  the 
boy  being  fondled  in  Lili's  lap?  He  turned  his  face  squarely  to  Edgar, 
forcing  all  the  meaning  out  of  it,  but  that  part  of  his  body  without  guile 
or  conscience  began  to  betray  him. 

Edgar  was  buttoning  up  his  jacket,  not  looking  at  Adam  at  all. 
— Naturally  after  this  we  stopped  going  there  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
I  wrote  to  them  the  other  day  and  suggested  denying  him  meat  and 
allowing  him  nothing  but  farinaceous  food.  This  will  probably  save 
his  life.  Graham  says  that  one  seminal  emission  enfeebles  the  body 
more  than  the  loss  of  twenty  times  the  same  quantity  of  blood. 

Adam,  in  an  odd  crouched  position,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  sit  down 
on  an  invisible  stool,  was  trying  to  hurry  on  with  his  pants  but  his  legs 
were  wet  and  they  stuck  and  Edgar  looked  over  at  him  and  said  with 
great  disgust,  — I  can  see  I  haven't  spoken  to  you  a  moment  too  soon. 
I'll  talk  to  you  again  when  you're  a  little  more  of  a  man  and  a  lot  less 
of  a  beast! 

Edgar  stalked  out,  stiff-backed  with  outraged  nicety.  Adam  finished 
dressing  slowly.  He  felt  profoundly  depressed.  There  was  nothing  but 
trouble  ahead  between  him  and  Edgar.  The  revealed  light  from 
Edgar's  depths  was  the  brimstone  glare  of  hell  and  the  touch  of  his 
hand  on  his  wife's  body  left  the  odor  of  sulphur  and  Adam  felt  sud- 
denly sick  of  both  of  them.  He  went  upstairs  to  Attica  and  crawled  into 
bed.  Edgar,  in  the  next  cot,  was  watching  him  narrowly. 

Ah,  who  wants  your  wife?  thought  Adam.  You  have  fouled  her  with 
your  touch  and  you  will  wither  her  and  I  will  catch  your  scent  off  her 
and  you  will  wither  me.  .  .  . 

Edgar  sighed.  — Poor  boy,  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  he  said. 

— Maybe  I  should  get  married,  said  Adam. 

— I  think  you  should,  said  Edgar.  — That's  my  best  advice  to  you. 
There  is  the  only  real  chastity.  A  husband  and  wife  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  one  another's  bodies.  When  diet  and  habits  are 
such  as  they  should  be  chastity  can  be  preserved  without  the  least  in- 
convenience and  the  congress  takes  place  at  the  proper  time,  to  bring 
a  new  little  soul  into  the  world. 
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Adam  rolled  over,  pulling  the  blankets  over  his  bead  Edgar  blew 
out  the  candle.  Adam  began  to  reassess  his  adventure  in  loving  in  its 
harshest  terms.  He  thought  of  the  many  demeaning  thoughts  it  had 
spurred  in  him,  the  times  he  lay  in  the  dark  hating  Edgar,  imagining 
him  with  Lili  in  his  bed.  He  had  tried  to  rationalize  it,  to  place  Lili 
firmly  in  her  wifely  sphere,  to  take  for  a  base  all  that  a  husband  and 
wife  meant  to  each  other  and  go  on  from  there  with  his  love,  to  make 
it  transcendent  of  the  routine  acts  of  husband  and  wife.  There  was  no 
other  way  under  the  circumstances.  But  he  often  wanted  to  ask  her, 
How  many  times  have  you  betrayed  me,  after  you  loved  me  and  be- 
fore? And  oddly  the  times  before,  before  she  had  even  known  of  his 
existence,  hurt  just  as  much. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  still  and  he  heard  Edgar  rise  on  one 
elbow  and  look  over  at  him.  Then,  satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved, 
Edgar  got  up  and  took  a  vial  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  shook  some  of 
the  contents  into  his  hand  and  swallowed  them  with  a  smacking  of 
lips.  One  or  two  of  the  particles  fell  with  a  dry  rattle  to  the  floor.  Adam 
shifted  carefully  to  reaching  distance  and  when  Edgar  tiptoed  to  the 
water  jug  and  basin,  he  picked  one  up.  It  was  nothing  but  a  grain  of 
wheat  just  threshed  in  the  barn.  So  Edgar  had  become  a  thorough- 
going Grahamite,  withal  a  secret  one. 

Edgar  poured  some  of  the  icy  water  into  the  basin  and  brought  it 
back  beside  his  bed.  He  laid  it  on  the  floor  near  the  head  and  after 
placing  a  pillow  in  front  of  it  he  dropped  full  length  to  his  back  on  the 
floor  and  let  his  head  fall  back  into  the  water.  He  stayed  there  for 
fifteen  minutes,  rocking  his  head  slowly  back  and  forth. 

He's  giving  his  head  the  water  cure,  thought  Adam.  Driving  out 
some  hot  and  satanic  thoughts.  Finally  Edgar  got  up,  tiptoed  back  to 
the  commode,  poured  the  water  back  into  the  pitcher  and,  returning 
to  his  bed,  sank  with  a  half-suppressed  groan  to  his  knees. 

— Oh,  merciful  and  everlasting  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  having 
brought  us  through  the  temptations  of  the  day,  the  week  and  month. 
Deliver  us  this  night  from  all  inordinate  and  sinful  affection.  We  know 
we  are  shapen  in  wickedness  and  in  sin  our  mothers  conceived  us  and 
may  the  food  rot  in  our  bosoms  if  it  arouses  the  worldly  and  carnal 
lust  which  makes  us  think  and  act  unchastely  and  lose  sight  of  Thee 
who  made  us,  Amen. 

Amen,  amen,  said  Adam  to  himself.  Amen  a  thousand  times  and 
may  you  be  forever  chaste,  Edgar,  and  humble  and  fearful  before  your 
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Lord  and  keep  those  corpse-cold  hands  from  Lili's  neck  and  leave  the 
loving  to  me. 

He  snuggled  down  in  the  cot,  bending  his  cheek  to  the  rough  kiss 
of  the  blanket  and  turning  his  body  in  its  warm  breath  and  sheath 
made  from  the  heat  of  his  blood  and  the  thrust  of  his  bones.  He 
thought  of  the  Phalanstery  growing  up  on  the  slope  between  his  bed 
and  Lili's.  It  was  silent  at  night  but  all  day  long  it  ticked  and  wheezed 
like  a  clock  with  the  hammering  and  sawing  of  the  carpenters.  Its 
rooms  and  passages  and  porches  were  being  sheathed  and  made  ready 
for  people  to  pass  from  their  rest  to  their  work,  their  food,  their  com- 
panionship and  their  love  without  feeling  the  hard  chill  of  winter;  to 
make  the  climate  Fourier  had  predicted  for  the  new  world,  softly  de- 
fiant of  the  icy  winds  prodding  with  icy  fingers  from  November  to 
March.  It  sprawled  there  like  a  Sphinx,  not  holding  its  own  secret  but 
Lili's  and  his. 


Two  days  later  the  noise  from  the  Phalanstery,  its  fetal  heartbeat, 
stopped  and  the  people  went  in  a  kind  of  panic  to  the  knoll  and  walked 
inside  its  frame,  now  hollow  as  a  box  kite,  and  patted  its  struts  and 
king  posts  torn  from  the  white  oaks  of  Essex  to  reassure  themselves. 
But  up  on  the  third  story  the  bleak  sky  lashed  through  the  boards  and 
left  yellow  welts  on  the  dusty  floor. 

The  time  had  come  to  lay  the  shingles  on  the  roof  and  there  was  no 
money  to  buy  any.  For  some  unknown  reason  several  pupils  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  making  a  sharp  deficit  in  ready  cash. 
George  had  not  time  to  ponder  that  particular  question.  He  was  finding 
that  the  pledge  of  guaranteeism  was  no  cinch  to  meet.  There  was  the 
obligation  to  supply  work  as  well  as  food  and  shelter,  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  dealt  remorselessly  with  all  three  necessaries.  He 
had  sent  the  idle  carpenters  into  the  woods  to  cut  firewood. 

The  only  one  to  grumble  at  this  was  their  chief,  Mr.  Cheswell,  who 
felt  that  he  was  not  earning  his  keep  if  he  did  not  produce  at  the  top 
of  his  bent.  George  told  him  again  and  again  that  his  value  to  the  Farm 
was  in  no  wise  cut  in  shifting  from  the  fine  adze  to  the  rude  ax.  But 
Cheswell  was  unappeased;  said  they  must  have  the  shingles  at  any 
cost  lest  the  fall  rains  bring  the  interior  of  the  Phalanstery  into  warp 
and  ruin. 

Mr.  Cheswell's  rigid  sense  of  values  led  George  to  suspect  that  he 
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was  a  Presbyterian  and  he  often  took  the  time  to  walk  over  to  the 
wood  lot  to  relieve  with  a  little  light  banter  the  pressure  put  on  the 
rest  of  the  men  by  Cheswell's  self-righteous  gloom.  One  afternoon  he 
found  the  blazed  grove  as  silent  as  the  Phalanstery  and  the  choppers 
gone.  He  walked  uneasily  out  of  the  woods,  his  ears  pricked  by  a 
mocking  rustle  in  the  trees  which  seemed  to  find  its  way  from  leaf  to 
leaf  in  an  ever  growing  murmur  until  the  whole  wood  was  roaring  be- 
hind his  back  with  sinister  laughter. 

He  was  plodding  thoughtfully  through  the  stubble  of  the  hayfield 
when  Sophia  swooped  out  from  behind  a  stack  like  a  pallid  crow, 
cawing,  — George,  George,  in  a  voice  high  and  cracked  with  anguish 
and  concern.  She  had  not  been  hiding  there  but  walking  toward  him 
just  out  of  the  line  of  vision. 

Before  he  could  settle  back  into  his  skin  she  had  clutched  his  arm 
and  pronounced  that  she  knew  now  why  the  pupils  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  school.  — There  was  an  attack  in  the  papers.  I  have 
checked  the  date  and  it  seems  to  be  the  direct  precursor  of  the  exodus. 

— Someone  is  cursing  us,  said  George.  — The  carpenters  have  dis- 
appeared completely. 

— I  saw  them  go  into  the  Eyrie  just  as  I  left  to  look  for  you.  You 
may  see  them  now.  I  have  the  paper  hidden  in  the  library. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  he  looked  into  the  parlor  but  it  was 
empty  except  for  John  Dwight  picking  fitfully  at  the  piano.  Sophia 
drew  him,  with  a  conspiratorial  air,  into  the  library  and  fished  out 
from  behind  a  row  of  books  a  creased  copy  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

— I  don't  know  which  is  worse,  said  George.  — The  Boston  papers 
ignore  us. 

— Read  it,  read  it,  said  Sophia  tensely. 

George  felt  a  great  resistance  against  doing  this,  saying,  — Do  I 
have  to?  I  know  their  line  by  heart. 

She  began  to  read  aloud,  heavily  emphasizing  the  most  piercing 
lines.  — The  Fourierists  are  sworn  to  overthrow  the  marriage  institu- 
tion and  introduce  a  system  in  which  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  the  sensual  passion  is  enjoyed  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  virtue. 

— Oh,  please,  Sophia,  you  are  right  here.  You  know  it's  not  true. 
Why  do  you  lacerate  yourself  like  this? 

— They  believe  it,  George.  They  think  these  things. 

— No  one  who  has  understood  us,  both  theory  and  practice,  has 
failed  to  say  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Christ's  idea  of  society 
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they  have  known.  When  someone  who  really  knows  us  and  what  we 
are  aiming  at  points  a  finger  at  us  and  says  we  are  false  to  Christian 
teachings,  then  you  may  start  to  doubt. 

— That's  true,  said  Sophia,  somewhat  appeased.  — Nevertheless,  I 
hate  the  thought  of  anyone  reading  it.  I  would  like  to  destroy  every 
copy  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds. 

George  reached  to  a  shelf  and  pulled  down  a  dog-eared  tract. 
— What  do  you  think  of  this?  Read  the  passages  I've  marked. 

Sophia  took  it  up  gingerly,  handling  it  as  if  it  were  a  poisonous 
snake,  the  title  rearing  up  to  confront  her  like  a  warning  from  Genesis. 

THE    BOA    CONSTRICTOR 

OR    FOURIER    ASSOCIATIONS    SELF-EXPOSED 

BY    DONALD    MCLAREN 

She  turned  the  page  slowly: 

THIS  CREATURE  OF  CORRUPTION  WHICH  FIRST  BEGAN  TO 
CRAWL,  LIZARD  LIKE,  IN  THE  FILTHIEST  DREGS  OF  PARISIAN  IN- 
FIDELITY   AND    WHICH   HAS    NEVER    SINCE    LEFT    ANYTHING    BUT 

SLIME  AND  VENOM  IN  THE  TRACK  OF  ITS  CRAWLING THIS  ODIOUS 

CREATURE,  NOURISHED  AND  TRAINED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  ITS 
PRESENT  OWNERS,  NOW  REARS  ITS  HEAD  AND  STRETCHES  OUT 
ITS  LENGTH  AND  OFFERS  TO  ENCIRCLE  IN  ITS  SCALY  FOLDS  ALL 

THE  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY TO 

CRUSH,  TO  BESMEAR,  TO  DEVOUR. 

She  snapped  it  shut.  — I  don't  want  to  read  any  more.  It's  positively 
obscene. 

George  fingered  it  open  again.  — Read  on,  read  on.  The  Old  Cove- 
nanter has  barely  got  his  kilts  swinging.  Let  him  get  the  wind  up  in  his 
pipes. 

IT  IS  THE  AVOWED  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FOURIER  ASSOCIATIONS  TO 
SUBVERT  THE  WHOLE  FABRIC  OF  CIVIL  SOCIETY.  THEY  HAVE  LAID 
A  PLOT  FOR  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  UNDER  WHICH 
WE  LFVE.  NOT  ONLY  IS  THE  PLOT  LAID  DOWN  BUT  INCIPIENT  STEPS 
ARE  TAKEN,  OVERT  ACTS  ARE  DONE  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  FORMED 
TO  CARRY  THE  PLOT  INTO  EXECUTION.  BRISBANE  SAYS!  UNTIL 
ASSOCIATION  IS  ESTABLISHED  THE  CrVIL  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  WILL 
REMAIN    IN    FORCE.    BUT    THESE    DARING    TRAITORS    MAKE    NO 
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SECRET  OF   THEIR   INTENTION    K)  AIHM  ISH   (  IV1I.   I   \\V    Will  NT. VI  K 
THEY  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  DO  SO. 

Sophia  held  it  disgustedly  between  her  finger  tips.  — Oh,  let  me 
burn  this  in  the  stove.  What  if  somebody  hears  about  this? 

George  took  it  from  her  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  — The  whole 
Massachusetts  legislature  has  heard  about  it,  he  said  triumphantly. 
— It  was  passed  around  to  all  of  them  when  we  were  applying  for  our 
charter  as  a  Phalanx.  And  we  got  it  just  the  same  and  a  license  as  a 
corporation  to  hold  mortgages  up  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I'm 
not  worried  about  these  hearsay  attacks.  The  only  thing  I  fear  is 
trouble  from  within.  I  wish  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  carpenters. 

Sophia  stood  silent  and  unrelieved.  Then  she  said  querulously, 
— That's  different,  George.  That's  politics.  I  can  understand  that.  But 
when  a  religious  body  questions  our  faith  and  calls  it  infidelity  .  .  . 
it  hurts  me  that  they  cannot  see  our  Godliness,  our  brotherhood  with 
them. 

George  shook  his  head  in  irritation.  — Will  you  never  get  over  your 
Calvinist  antecedents,  Sophy?  They  always  persecute  the  bold  brother 
who  dares  question  their  creed.  Their  own  souls  are  as  dead  as  clods 
in  a  field.  Their  own  faith  is  respectability.  Their  ambition  is  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  world  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  If  they  fear  infidelity  let 
them  look  for  it  in  their  own  Church,  in  the  competition,  the  duplicity, 
the  murderous  antagonism  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of  their  view 
of  society  demands. 

She  was  mute,  suffering,  unheeding.  — Where  did  you  get  this 
paper?  demanded  George.  — Who  gave  it  to  you? 

— Mr.  Cheswell,  she  answered.  — He  handed  it  to  me  a  short  time 
ago;  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you. 

— Good  heavens,  Sophia.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before? 

— I  didn't  want  to  upset  you,  she  replied  somewhat  illogically. 

His  mind  flashed  back  to  the  deserted  grove  with  the  chips  strewn 
about  in  cluttered  heaps  like  a  room  left  in  time  of  crisis,  never  again 
to  be  set  to  rights  by  the  hands  that  worked  it  into  such  disorder.  With 
the  paper  in  his  hand  he  went  quickly  out  of  the  house,  determined  to 
hunt  down  the  carpenters  and  find  out  what  was  wrong. 

Just  as  he  had  dreaded,  they  were  lounging  by  the  barn  door,  listen- 
ing to  Cheswell  sound  off.  They  were  quiet  as  he  approached,  news- 
paper in  hand  and  with  a  sickly  smile. 
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Mr.  Cheswell  was  a  talker.  He  had  considerable  natural  dignity, 
verging  on  pomposity,  which  he  set  recklessly  at  risk  by  eccentricities 
of  dress.  No  matter  what  hat  he  put  on,  from  his  old  farm  straw  to  a 
borrowed  beaver,  he  would  set  it  first  squarely  on  his  crown  and  then 
pull  it  sharply  to  one  side  so  that  the  peak  came  over  his  left  ear.  His 
eyes,  as  hard  and  black  as  bone  buttons,  slid  loosely  around  in  their 
sockets,  never  stopping,  but  their  suavity  was  well  matched  by  an  agile 
tongue,  wagging,  as  the  boys  said,  at  both  ends. 

Cheswell  looked  at  George  a  moment,  his  thumbs  stuck  in  his  waist- 
band, and  then  said,  — Did  you  see  that  paper  I  gave  to  Miz  Ripley? 

— Well,  said  George  with  a  sinking  heart,  — I  glanced  through  it. 

— What  did  you  think  of  it?  said  Cheswell,  feigning  moderation. 

— I  think  there's  quite  a  bit  of  exaggeration  there. 

— Oh  no,  said  Cheswell  firmly.  — They  make  fifty,  sixty  dollars  a 
night.  'Course  they  have  some  bad  nights  but  they  made  over  five 
hundred  one  time  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  New  York  City. 

— I  don't  quite  follow  you,  answered  George  faintly. 

— Didn't  you  read  that  article  about  the  Hutchinson  Family?  There's 
four  of  them,  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  they  go  around  singing 
.  .  .  and  they  take  in  fifty,  sixty  dollars  a  night. 

— Remarkable,  said  George,  waiting  for  some  kind  of  a  lethal  blow 
behind  this  feinting. 

— Now  my  idea  was  to  form  a  quartet  here  at  the  Farm  and  go 
around  till  we  make  enough  to  pay  for  the  shingles.  We'll  get  nowhere 
out  there  in  the  woods,  choppin'  and  changin'. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  listening  restlessly,  opening  and  closing  his  mouth 
like  a  fish,  waiting,  as  he  had  been  for  the  last  twenty  minutes,  to  get 
a  word  in  between  Mr.  Cheswell's  gabbing.  George's  bewilderment  and 
hesitation  gave  him  a  small  opening  and  he  said,  — I  told  you,  Ches- 
well, time  and  time  again,  I  know  where  we  can  get  a  whole  load  of 
shingles  on  tick. 

George,  who  had  been  wrestling  with  the  temptation  to  go  away 
and  not  refer  to  the  damning  article  in  the  Observer  at  all,  decided  the 
only  honest  thing  to  do  was  to  face  it  squarely — or  at  least  somewhat 
obliquely.  — Aren't  you  afraid  that  if  people  know  where  you  come 
from  they'll  cut  you  and  your  concert? 

Cheswell  shrugged  carelessly.  — The  Hutchinsons  are  all  Abolition- 
ists. They  sing  anti-slavery  songs  and  say  what  they  please.  I  kinda 
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think  people  go  to  see  them  because  they're  that  way,  because  they're 
radicals.  They  always  end  up  with  a  song:  //  the  music  ceases  charm- 
ing, then  we'll  go  back  to  farming.  We  can  say  the  same. 

Now  George  could  face  it  squarely.  — In  the  same  paper  that  this 
item  appeared  there  was  a  most  brutal  attack  on  us. 

— Oh,  I  don't  pay  no  mind  to  that  hogwash.  They're  just  out  to 
feather  their  own  nest  by  taking  a  peck  or  two  at  our  tail. 

George  paused  again  in  great  relief.  Mr.  Hatch  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  said,  — Them  shingles  is  over  to  the  cider  mill.  They  got 
bales  of  them  left  over,  took  'em  in  trade. 

Cheswell  cracked  down.  — You  just  want  to  get  off  here  and  go  over 
and  get  drunk,  that's  all. 

George,  still  marveling  at  his  escape  from  a  major  dilemma,  said 
genially,  — Why  don't  you  boys  speak  to  Mr.  Dwight  about  your  plan? 

At  this  there  was  loud  and  bitter  laughter  from  the  men. 

— You  mean  Pope  John  up  there  on  the  hill?  We  did,  sir.  We  asked 
him  as  nice  as  pie  to  play  piano  for  us  and  get  us  some  engagements 
and  do  you  know  what  His  Highness  told  us?  That  we  had  to  sing 
Catholic  Masses. 

A  heavy,  biting  bass  voice  came  from  the  shadow  of  the  barn. 
— Didn't  come  here  fer  no  damned  aristocrat  to  force  me  to  sing  no 
damned  Catholic  Masses. 

— I'm  amazed,  said  George. 

Cheswell's  eyes  were  sliding  around  now  like  tiddlywinks.  — He  can 
keep  his  piano  'fore  I'd  turn  papist.  We  don't  need  him  anyhow.  I 
went  to  singing  school.  I  went  to  Lowell  Mason,  learned  harmony  and 
all. 

He  paused  and  shook  his  head.  — Would-a  been  nice,  though,  to 
hear  the  chords  right  out.  We'll  have  to  wait  now  till  I  get  me  a  tuning 
fork. 

— You  certainly  shall  have  the  piano  and  the  player  as  well,  said 
George  righteously.  — I'll  see  Mr.  Dwight  at  once  about  this. 

He  started  away,  turned  and  said,  — Mr.  Hatch,  why  don't  you 
harness  up  and  drive  over  to  the  elder  mill  and  see  what  you  can  do? 

— I  know  what  he  can  do,  said  Cheswell.  — 'Bout  a  half  barrel, 
wouldn't  you  say? 

The  laughter  this  time  was  happier. 

George  held  his  anger  warm  all  the  way  up  the  long  steps  to  the 
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Eyrie  parlor  but  when  he  stepped  inside  and  saw  John  Dwight  sitting 
listlessly  at  the  piano  he  had  to  take  the  Boa  Constrictor,  that  nettle 
of  danger,  out  of  his  pocket  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  to  goad  him  on. 
John  turned  slowly  on  the  stool  as  if  he  had  expected  him  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  his  sad  clown's  eyes. 

— What's  all  this  between  you  and  Cheswell's  gang?  said  George 
hotly. 

— We  had  words,  I  guess,  said  John  softly. 

— Words!  It's  a  wonder  you  don't  come  to  blows.  And  all  because 
the  poor  men  wanted  to  sing  a  song  or  two. 

— Can  you  imagine  it?  They  wanted  to  sing  Woodman,  Spare  That 
Tree!  John  shook  his  head  incredulously.  — And  with  me  playing  the 
accompaniment. 

— I  fail  to  see  any  great  wrong  in  that. 

John,  knowing  his  own  guilt  was  heavy,  tried  to  joke  his  way  out. 
— Why,  they  had  just  come  from  the  wood  lot  with  their  guilty  hands 
still  reeking  with  innocent  sap. 

— And  what  did  you  recommend? 

— One  or  two  Kyries  and  Glorias  from  Mozart's  Masses. 

— An  extremely  tactful  suggestion  to  a  man  brought  up  on  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  said  George  sarcastically. 

— They're  not  Catholic  Masses,  said  John  defensively.  — They  came 
from  Mozart  and  not  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  belong 
to  everybody  that  responds  to  them — to  humanity — and  know  nothing 
of  opinions,  creeds  and  doctrines  that  divide. 

— They  have  already  divided.  These  men  are  deeply  offended. 

— I  was  just  trying  to  train  their  ears  properly,  said  John  and  then 
the  injustice  of  the  remark  ground  in  and  he  struck  back.  — Who  are 
they  to  be  offended?  If  they  can't  understand  great  music,  then  they 
can't  understand  the  purpose  of  this  age  or  this  place.  Beethoven's 
music,  new  as  it  is,  should  be  better  comprehended  by  unmusical 
Americans  in  Boston  than  it  could  be  in  Vienna  where  it  was  born. 

— How  can  you  train  their  ears,  John,  if  you  take  no  account  of  the 
prejudices  that  keep  them  from  hearing  at  all?  Did  you  take  a  moment 
to  explain  to  them  that  you're  interested  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
great  music  whether  it  is  Catholic  or  heretic  or  heathen?  No,  you 
always  bull  ahead  with  whatever  you  think  is  right.  Cheswell  fancies 
himself  an  authority  as  well  as  you.  He  went  to  Lowell  Mason. 

— Lowell  Mason,  said  John,  spitting  out  the  words.  — Well,  he 
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shows  the  work  of  his  master,  thai  toy  clues.  Mason  is  the  Mammon 
of  music.  He's  making  it  into  a  catchpenny  thing,  him  and  his  machin- 
ery for  psalmody. 

— Because  it's  popular  doesn't  mean  that  it's  had.  said  George. 

— Let  it  be  popular,  said  John  hotly.  — I  don't  care  it  it's  popular  or 
unpopular.  Hut  why  must  they  debase  music  by  making  it  trite  and 
commonplace?  I  would  rather  set  a  verse  by  my  worst  enemy  than 
that  sticky  rum-ti-tum-tum,  the  dear  old  tree,  my  dear  old  mother's 
Bible.  It  makes  me  want  to  throw. 

He  caught  up  the  tract  from  George's  hand.  — It  isn't  hard  to  make 
a  song,  George.  You  can  make  one  out  of  anything  that  has  any  mean- 
ing to  it.  A  tract,  a  sermon,  an  incitement  to  riot,  not  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again. 

He  opened  the  tract  at  random  and  put  it  on  the  music  rack  and 
began  to  play  the  solemn  chords  and  slow  ominous  figuration  of  the 
overture  to  Don  Giovanni  as  he  read,  chanting  like  a  cantor: 

— The  Fourierists,  with  their  wiles  and  craft,  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing our  blind  and  careless  legislators  declare  tlieir  Associations  char- 
tered institutions,  legalizing  a  system  which  has  for  its  object  the  over- 
throw of  Civil  Law.  The  lawmakers  have  been  blind  to  the  traitorous 
gang  skulking  in  the  dusky  distance,  who  have  sworn  in  conclave  on 
their  black  and  fireless  altars  that  the  legislatures  themselves  shall  be- 
come institutions  without  powers  and  ruins  without  remains  .   .   . 

John  stopped  playing  and  continued  to  read  in  a  rather  shocked 
voice. 

— People  say  let  tJiem  alone,  what  harm  can  they  do?  But  no  prudent 
man  would  deem  it  labor  lost  to  put  his  foot  on  the  mischievous  ver- 
min undermining  his  land,  wherever  he  may  see  them  above,  or  below 
ground. 

He  closed  the  book  and  looked  carefully  at  the  cover.  — Say,  this 
could  hurt  us. 

— Of  course  it  could  hurt  us,  said  George.  — But  it  will  not  do  half 
the  harm  of  disharmony  and  quarreling  amongst  ourselves.  Ye  gods, 
John,  you're  supposed  to  be  a  musician.  Can't  you  see  the  importance 
of  not  creating  dissonances  here?  Cheswell  is  a  worse  cabalist  than 
Lewis  Ryckman  was. 
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John  tried  to  smile  ruefully.  — Can  I  help  it  if  I  like  my  music 
healthy  and  eupeptic? 

— Eupeptic?  When  I  started  this  place  I  thought  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  get  some  like-minded  people  to  live  and  work  together  on  the  sim- 
plest terms,  hoeing  onions  and  tending  cows.  But  now  we  must  not 
only  stand  up  to  torrents  of  abuse  but  our  music  must  be  forever  eu- 
peptic. 

John  got  up  and  went  contritely  to  George,  his  hands  extended  to 
him  in  supplication.  — It  was  the  fault  of  the  bass.  The  tall,  stringy  one. 

— Blaney? 

— George,  he  has  a  voice — and  I've  never  noticed  it  before — such 
as  I  have  never  heard.  It's  robust  and  sweet,  sweet  in  the  grain  wher- 
ever you  break  it,  like  rock  candy.  He  sings  so  simply,  so  shyly  but  so 
massively  .  .  . 

This  was  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  George  but  he  listened. 

John  turned  his  palms  down,  still  holding  out  his  hands,  and  moved 
his  fingers  delicately  in  rotation  from  left  to  right,  through  the  ten 
digits,  groping  intently  for  the  scale  of  George's  hard  heart. 

— The  four  girls  from  Boston  are  coming  tonight  for  their  lesson 
and  I  thought  I  could  make  up  a  chorus  with  the  four  men  .  .  .  have 
the  full  diapason  for  once  and  begin  to  train  them  for  a  grand  concert 
to  be  given  when  we  dedicate  the  Phalanstery.  A  chorus  for  the  Con- 
secration of  the  House. 

John  could  see  George  softening  a  little.  — Now  it  wouldn't  do  to 
have  them  sing  that  wretched  song  about  the  trees,  would  it? 

— You're  missing  the  whole  point,  John  .  .  . 

John  scurried  to  the  piano  and  brought  a  score  back  with  him. 
— Look  at  this,  a  new  edition  of  The  Messiah,  Wilkins  and  Carter  just 
got  out.  It's  full  of  Associationist  doctrine.  Like  this.  He  turned  the 
pages  excitedly,  skipping  about  and  reading  aloud.  — How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  bring  glad 
tidings  of  good  things.  The  old  order  will  pass  away.  The  trumpet  will 
sound  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  uncorruptible  and  we  shall  be 
changed. 

He  slammed  the  book  shut.  — And  Handel  was  a  Protestant. 

— I  don't  care  if  he  was  a  Cardinal,  a  whirling  dervish  or  if  he 
painted  himself  blue  and  roosted  up  in  trees,  shouted  George.  — The 
only  religion  I  want  to  hear  about  is  one  that  will  make  our  people 
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stand  up  and  sing  all  together,  just  once,  a  Hallelujah  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

— Yes,  George. 

— Now  let's  go  down  to  supper  and  you'd  better  pray  all  the  way 
that  it  won't  be  the  last  one. 

After  supper  the  four  girls  from  Boston  eame  to  the  Eyrie  parlor 
for  their  lesson.  They  sat  restlessly  in  straight-baek  ehairs,  waiting  for 
John  to  take  notiee  of  them.  He  was  sitting  at  the  piano  playing  the 
vapory  nocturnes  of  Chopin,  second  movements  of  sonatas  and  all  the 
graveyard  music  that  would  pass  muster  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  The  atmosphere  was  painful  and  the  girls  felt  it  keenly.  There 
were  no  groups  sitting  on  the  floor  and  on  the  stairs,  as  usual,  to  listen 
to  them  sing.  The  news  of  John's  highhanded  treatment  of  Mr.  Ches- 
well  had  been  widely  circulated. 

Mary  Bullard,  the  best  singer  among  the  girls,  with  a  sweet  and 
powerful  soprano  of  professional  quality,  was  sweet  on  John  and  her 
heart  was  filled  with  compassion  for  his  all  too  apparent  misery.  The 
evening  had  brought  off  one  of  the  occasional  miracles  of  the  New 
England  climate,  when  after  a  brisk,  sharp  fall  day  the  wind  dies  and 
the  night  becomes  warmer  under  the  moon  than  the  day  the  sun  shone 
on.  Mary  opened  the  windows  and  let  the  air  in  to  comfort  John.  And 
gaining  courage  from  his  slight  response,  she  went  to  the  piano  and 
placed  in  front  of  him  a  manuscript  he  dearly  loved,  a  farewell  gift 
from  Christopher  Cranch,  the  score  of  Schubert's  Serenade.  He  lifted 
one  hand  as  if  he  were  going  to  sweep  it  aside,  but  then,  as  musicians 
do,  peered  at  it  a  moment  and  played  a  few  notes,  then  the  introduc- 
tion, finding  it  consonant  with  his  mood.  Mary  began  to  sing. 

— Through  the  darkness  floats  my  song  to  thee,  she  sang,  trying  not 
to  look  at  John  but  pitching  her  tones  out  of  the  window  into  the 
moonlight.  There  was  a  little  dampness  in  the  air  and  it  seemed  to  coat 
the  notes  with  a  shell  so  that  they  hung  and  fell  slowly,  like  bubbles 
having  physical  form  and  substance.  Even  the  piano  was  orbed  in  the 
night,  not  skipping  like  flat  stones,  but  falling  in  retarded  cadences  far 
away  from  the  lamplit  room. 

She  sang  through  all  the  verses  and  was  begged  to  sing  it  again.  And 
out  of  the  Hive  came  the  women,  with  their  children  by  the  hand,  and 
the  young  scamps  who  were  skylarking  in  the  hayloft  and  Mr.  Pallisse 
from  the  engine  room  and  then  the  whist  players  up  at  the  Pilgrim 
House  laid  down  their  cards  without  a  word  and  came  out  and  stood 
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with  the  others  on  the  grassy  slope  in  front  of  the  Eyrie,  listening  and 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  as  Mary  sang,  — Through  the  darkness 
floats  my  song  to  thee. 

The  radicals  weren't  listening  to  Mr.  Cheswell  and  he  himself  was 
looking  about  for  a  way  to  break  up  the  gang  and  go  up  on  the  hill 
when  they  heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs  coming  into  the  yard  and  they  saw 
Mr.  Hatch,  standing  erect  as  a  charioteer  in  the  front  of  the  wagon, 
pull  old  Cyclops  to  a  shuddering  halt  in  front  of  them.  — Well,  boys, 
he  announced,  waving  his  hand  at  the  back  of  the  wagon,  — there's 
your  shingles,  'nough  for  the  whole  roof. 

He  bent  and  groped  shakily  behind  the  dashboard  and  brought  up 
a  jug  in  the  crook  of  his  finger.  Holding  it  out,  like  Diogenes  his  lamp, 
he  said,  — I  suppose  folks  will  think  this  is  vinegar  .  .  .  but  it  ain't. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  drive  right  away  up  to  the  Phalan- 
stery and  haul  the  shingles  up  onto  the  roof.  They  couldn't  nail  them 
at  night  but  they  could  be  made  ready  for  morning,  and  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  the  printers  and  the  farmers  made  a  human  chain,  passing 
them  up  the  ladder  to  be  set  out  for  dawn  to  come. 

While  this  was  going  on,  John  opened  The  Messiah  to  the  air.  He 
was  despised,  despised  and  rejected.  He  got  up  from  the  piano  and 
peeked  across  to  the  library  to  see  if  George  was  there  and  he  was  and 
so  he  had  Mary  sing  it. 

George,  who  was  sitting  in  his  old  chair  reading  McLaren  on 
Fourier,  smiled  as  he  heard  his  old  friend  up  to  his  favorite  dodge  of 
injured  and  persecuted  innocence.  ...  A  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  He  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters  and  his  cheeks  to 
them  that  plucked  off  hair. 

Somehow  this  seemed  to  draw  the  pain  out  of  John's  breast.  He  had 
gone  as  low  as  he  could  go  and  now  he  started  to  come  up  a  bit.  He 
called  the  girls  over  and  began  to  play  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  girls 
knew  it  well,  they  had  sung  it  many  times  and  they  were  heavy  with 
release  and  they  sounded  it  out  with  the  fury  of  trumpets.  — Louder, 
louder,  John  kept  calling.  He  heard  a  loud  rhythmic  thumping  outside 
of  the  window  and  he  stopped  playing  and  went  to  the  window.  Then 
he  saw  the  men  gathered  on  the  roof.  They  had  been  thumping  the 
boards,  caught  by  the  infectious  beat  of  the  chorus. 

John's  sister  could  play  as  well  as  he  and  he  asked  her  to  take  the 
piano.  He  started  the  chorus  again,  waving  his  arms,  whipping  up  the 
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volume.  He  went  to  the  window  and  listened.  Outside  they  were  ling- 
big, 

He  stopped  the  music  again  and  made  them  begin.  He  walked  ovw 

to  the  library'  door  and  stood  there  a  minute,  ereet  and  coeky  as  a 
terrier. 

— Well,  you  gloomy  old  coot,  he  said  to  George,  — let's  step  outside 
for  a  minute.  I've  got  something  to  show  you. 

George  got  stiffly  to  his  feet,  trying  to  hide  his  smile,  and  they 
walked  to  the  ledge  outside  the  house.  And  there  in  the  night,  standing 
on  the  slippery  grass  and  strung  out  like  blackbirds  on  the  ridgepole 
of  the  Phalanstery,  was  almost  everybody  on  the  Farm.  The  thumping 
on  the  roof  made  the  Phalanstery  boom  like  a  drum.  They  were  sing- 
ing, and  before  George  could  say  a  word,  John  pinched  him  for  silence 
because  he  wanted  to  hear  when  the  basses  came  in.  Sure  enough, 
there  in  the  friendly  dusk,  the  long  figure  of  The  Traitor  unwound, 
stood  up  and  bellowed  out  in  his  massive,  clear-grained  base,  — And 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  .  .  .  and  ever.  And  when  the  end  came, 
George  heard  every  living  soul  on  the  Farm  singing,  — Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  .  .  .  five  times  in  a 
row. 


Chapter 
Seven 


The  morning  was  raw  and  damp  and  little  Robert  Shaw  rode  over  to 
the  Farm  School  with  his  father  in  the  chaise  so  the  pony  could  stay  in 
the  warm  barn  until  he  got  used  to  the  cold  weather.  His  father 
dropped  him  at  the  corner  of  the  Boston  Road  and  Robert  began  run- 
ning down  the  lane  to  the  Hive.  Ahead  of  him  he  saw  a  tall  rawboned 
man,  dressed  in  black  even  to  his  stock  and  carrying  a  stout  stick, 
walking  toward  the  Farm  turnoff.  The  man  stopped  just  before  Robert 
got  abreast  of  him  and  drew  a  lump  of  some  nasty  brown  stuff  from  his 
pocket  and  a  knife  and  began  to  whittle  some  shavings  off.  Robert 
lagged  a  little  to  watch  him  and  then  he  saw  a  thin  papery  flicker  on 
one  of  the  pocked  stones  of  the  wall.  It  was  a  poor  pale  butterfly,  out 
late  and  lost  in  the  season,  and  it  fluttered  its  white  wings  to  keep 
warm.  The  big  man  turned  his  big  jaw  toward  it,  bent  back  his  head 
and  something  like  a  splash  of  brown  water  hit  the  rock  and  faintly 
stained  the  quivering  wings.  Robert  looked  at  the  man  and  he  was 
chewing  hard  and  drawing  back  his  lips  to  pfft  and  splash  again  and 
Robert  made  a  wild  grab  for  the  butterfly  and  caught  it  in  his  hands. 
He  climbed  the  wall  and  lit  out  for  the  Hive  across  the  grass.  He  found 
Marianne  in  the  warm  kitchen  and  while  she  took  off  his  coat  and  hat 
he  opened  his  hand  and  found  that  the  butterfly  was  dead. 

— The  Devil  killed  him,  he  said,  showing  the  body  to  Marianne. 
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— There  is  no  Devil,  she  answered.  — You  crushed  him  when  you 
picked  him  up. 

— No,  no,  said  Robert,  on  the  verge  of  tears.  — The  Devil  tried  to 
catch  him  with  a  long  brown  tongue.  — Like  this  .  .  .  Robert  began 
to  chump  his  round  red  cheeks  and  jaw,  rolling  the  saliva  around  his 
mouth  and  shaking  his  head  portentously.  — And  then  like  this,  he 
said,  putting  his  fist  to  his  mouth  and  shooting  his  arm  out  in  a  straight 
line. 

— He  was  spitting,  expectorating  we  call  it,  said  Marianne.  — He 
was  a  bad  man  or  we  might  say  a  weak  man,  but  he  wasn't  a  devil. 
Now  go  over  to  the  wood  shop  and  get  a  little  box  and  bury  the  poor 
butterfly. 

Robert  walked  over  to  the  door,  carrying  his  dead  on  the  warm 
catafalque  of  his  palm.  He  opened  the  door  with  his  other  hand  and 
looked  up  in  alarm.  He  slammed  the  door  sharply  and  turned  to 
Marianne.  — That  Devil  is  here,  he  said.  — He's  trying  to  get  in. 

Marianne  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  — Oh,  good  morning, 
Mr.  Brownson,  she  said  with  modified  geniality. 

George  was  swabbing  down  the  steamy  manure  gutters  in  the  barn 
when  Sophia  came  in  and  told  him  Orestes  Brownson  had  come. 

— That's  hardly  a  cause  for  great  jubilation,  he  said. 

— Now,  George.  He's  one  of  your  oldest  friends.  You  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  him. 

— He  used  to  be  a  Unitarian.  And  a  Universalist,  and  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  a  Transcendentalist  and  a  Comeouter.  I  loved  him  in  his 
unshackling  spring,  his  unfolding  summer  and  even  in  the  confusing 
harvest  of  his  autumn.  But  now  in  the  winter  of  his  discontent  he  does 
nothing  but  call  down  anathemas  on  me.  Let  him  begone.  Let  him 
join  a  nunnery. 

— That's  not  like  you,  George,  said  Sophia,  — to  turn  an  old  friend 
away  like  that. 

— Does  he  come  as  a  friend,  Sophy,  or  as  he  did  the  last  time,  a 
pew  opener  for  the  Pope  and  emissary  of  the  Vatican? 

— Well,  said  Sophia  uneasily,  — he  says  he  wants  to  speak  to  the 
Catholics. 

— What?  said  George  indignantly. 

— I  can  see  no  harm  .  .  . 

— No  harm!  Here  it  is  Friday  and  we  haven't  a  piece  of  fish  on  the 
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place.  He'll  bring  down  a  ram  of  tire  and  brimstone.  He'll  excom- 
municate the  backsliders  and  lea\e  Qfl  m  a  shower  of  sparks. 

— I'll  attend  the  meeting,  said  Sophia.  — I'll  act  as  moderator  and 
keep  him  within  decent  bounds.  Shall  I  tell  the  girls  to  set  up  chairs  in 
the  dining  room? 

— We  haven't  the  time  or  the  forces  to  ^L-t  up  any  meeting  halls  for 
him.  The  dining  room  is  already  set  tor  dinner.  He  can't  meet  here. 

— What  about  the  library  or  the  parlor  in  the  Lyric? 

— There's  a  Latin  class  in  the  library  and  if  he  rants  in  there  and 
the  students  hear  him  they  will  never  get  over  the  confusion  wrought 
on  their  Latin  quantities.  It's  odd  that  he  should  come  today.  I  had 
a  dream  about  him  last  night.  I  dreamt  that  he  had  become  a  priest 
and  had  converted  me.  He  told  me  to  kneel  and  for  penance  repeat 
after  him,  mind  you,  the  Fifty-eighth  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate.  I  woke  in 
agony,  crying,  Lord,  Lord,  the  punishment  is  greater  than  I  am  able 
to  bear. 

— It's  very  well  for  you  to  make  a  joke  of  it,  said  Sophia  senten- 
tiously.  — But  I  shall  never  forget  that  Orestes,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  rare  friends  to  write  kindly  about  us  in  the  periodicals.  I  am 
half  convinced  that  in  spite  of  his  conversion  he  is  closer  to  us  now 
than  some  of  our  own  kind  and  that  if  we  meet  him  halfway  he  will 
write  something  in  his  Quarterly  to  offset  the  horrible  things  the  others 
are  saying.  Besides,  it  has  apparently  not  occurred  to  you  that  Buckley 
Hastings  and  his  wife  are  greatly  interested  in  Catholicism.  And  so  is 
Charles  Newcomb  and  your  own  niece  Sarah.  And  Mr.  Pallisse  is  a 
Catholic  and  so  is  his  wife  and  John  Cheever  and  Mrs.  Gray  and  per- 
haps others.  If  I  know  Mr.  Brownson  he  will  not  go  away  until  he  has 
had  his  say  and  if  he  has  to  hold  a  meeting  out  of  doors  in  the  cold,  I 
myself  will  make  it  a  point  to  attend  and  get  all  the  others  I  can  to 
join  me. 

— Then  let  him  meet  in  the  engine  room,  said  George.  — Mr.  Pal- 
lisse won't  object  and  he  will  be  nice  and  warm  in  there.  And  the 
boiler's  red  glare  gives  proof  to  the  sight  that  our  hell  is  still  there. 

Sophia  turned  away,  rather  angry.  — Oh,  you  Protestants,  she  said. 

— What's  that,  dear?  said  George  sharply. 

— I  said,  Oh,  we  Protestants.  Why  do  we  have  to  be  always  so  nar- 
row and  so  bigoted? 

— Good  heavens,  Sophia,  said  George  testily,  — that's  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ...  to  protest. 
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He  caught  up  his  fork  angrily  and  began  to  pile  up  the  rich,  yellow- 
brown  mass  of  manure. 

In  some  ways  the  engine  room  was  the  most  beautiful  interior  on 
the  Farm.  It  was  large  and  beamed  and  with  walls  of  well-pointed 
whitewashed  stone.  The  floor  was  pounded  earth,  well  swept  and 
beaten.  The  furnace  was  painted  a  soft  black;  it  looked  like  a  fine  old 
stump  at  dusk  and  from  it  came  fronds  of  shiny  brass  pipes  with 
wheeled  valves  like  flower  buds.  They  came  to  a  confluence  in  the 
beautiful  body  of  a  steam  engine  with  a  great  horizontal  tub  of  a  brass 
boiler,  polished  like  gold,  with  a  bright  red  torso  and  curved  legs  dig- 
ging into  the  deep  umber  floor.  The  big  flywheel  was  nickel  and  the 
journal  boxes  were  of  copper  and  brass  and  Christopher  Cranch,  one 
rainy  day,  had  etched  on  the  gleaming  top  ball  of  the  whirligig  gover- 
nor this  motto:  Union  for  power,  Power  to  bless  humanity. 

Mr.  Jean  Pallisse,  the  custodian  of  the  machine,  was  a  tidy  man  who 
always  wore  a  bright  blue  double-breasted  linen  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, cut  with  a  flare  and  slim-waisted  like  a  military  jacket  although 
he  was  a  peaceful  Swiss.  He  sat  officially  in  an  armchair  by  the  engine 
but  never  for  long.  He  compounded  precisely  in  the  grate  a  mixture 
of  fuels,  wood,  coal  and  peat  with  emphasis  on  the  last  for  economy's 
sake.  It  took  a  light  touch  and  sure  judgment  to  get  a  head  of  steam 
out  of  soggy  peat  from  the  bog  on  the  backland  of  the  Farm  but  he  did 
it.  He  wore  gloves  to  shovel  and  when  he  took  them  off  he  had  a  habit 
of  gazing  solemnly  at  his  reflection  in  the  brass  bole  of  the  boiler  and 
twisting  his  huge  mustache,  drawn  to  a  point  like  a  Napoleonic  mar- 
shal's, and  looking  sadly  at  the  fine  hair  vanishing  from  his  high-domed 
crown. 

Sophia  worried  and  shepherded  a  little  group  of  real  and  the  imag- 
ined Catholics  into  the  engine  room  for  Mr.  Brownson.  Mr.  Pallisse 
helped  them  set  out  chairs  in  a  semicircle  and  Sophia  and  Mr.  Brown- 
son  sat  in  the  center.  He  began,  as  usual,  by  reciting  his  itinerary 
through  the  sects,  beginning  with  the  point  where  his  conscience  had 
driven  him  out  from  Presbyterianism  because  his  fellow  churchmen 
were  electioneering  to  have  all  the  members  of  local  school  boards  of 
their  persuasion  so  as  to  influence  the  teachings  in  the  common 
schools.  His  particular  experiences  were  somewhat  wearisome  to  hear 
and  Sophia  could  see  the  listeners  shifting  in  their  chairs.  It  was  hot 
and  steamy.  Lili's  face  was  filled  with  gloom  and  she  kept  pushing  and 
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fluffing  her  hair,  which  was  becoming  clank  and  stringy  from  the  heat 
and  moisture.  John  t'heever,  who  was  the  official  fire  guard  for  the 
whole  place,  was  giving  overattention  to  the  furnaee,  throwing  in  some 
coal  or  wood,  opening  and  shutting  the  door  and  poking  at  the  fire 
restlessly.  Mr.  Pallisse  was  at  his  usual  ritual  of  laying  his  hands  on  the 
journal  boxes  to  see  if  they  were  overheated  and  pouring  oil  on  the 
throbbing  joints  and  toggles.  The  listeners  did  not  look  at  Mr.  Brown- 
son  but  kept  their  eyes  on  the  bright  slick  rod  which  drove  and  flashed 
against  the  great  wheel,  up  and  down,  back  and  forth  in  fruitful  alter- 
nation as  the  steam  ingested  and  exhausted  the  cylinder  heart  with 
pliant  power. 

After  a  while  they  passed  beyond  boredom.  The  hum  was  dulling 
the  edge  of  the  pilgrim's  ax.  The  whale-oil  incense  was  fragrant  in  their 
nostrils  and  the  whirling  balls  of  the  governor  hypnotized  them  into  a 
delicious  languor.  It  was  womblike  with  the  guiding,  checking,  confin- 
ing brazen  veins  and  ducts  all  about  them  and  the  watery  press  of  the 
air;  the  beating  of  the  engine's  heart. 

Sophia  herself  sat  rod-upright  in  her  chair,  trying  to  glean  from  the 
chaff  of  self-revelation  some  usable  truths.  She  felt  a  tinge  of  insult 
toward  her  guest  in  the  somnolence  of  the  others  and  it  was  unthrifty 
besides  to  let  a  time  for  learning  pass  off  in  dull  surrender.  She  cleared 
her  throat,  giving  notice  she  wanted  to  interrupt,  and  Mr.  Brownson 
shot  her  a  look  of  annoyance. 

— Mr.  Brownson,  said  Sophia  delicately.  — I  think  more  of  us  are 
familiar  with  your  personal  experiences  than  you  realize  and  while 
they  are  very  interesting  and  educational  it  might  be  well  if  you  ex- 
plained some  of  the  beautiful  symbols  of  the  Roman  Church.  Mr. 
Lazarus  has  posted  us  on  the  Jewish  symbols  and  Eunice  MacDaniel 
and  her  mother  have  brought  forward  the  great  beauty  of  the  Sweden- 
borg  doctrines. 

While  she  was  saying  this,  Mr.  Brownson  drew  a  white  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  wiped  his  sweaty  brow  and  then  tied  it,  kerchiefwise, 
around  his  neck.  He  tilted  sharply  back  in  his  chair. 

— Fie  on  your  symbols,  said  Mr.  Brownson  rudely.  — I'm  here  to 
save  your  souls.  There  is  only  one  God  and  He  founded  only  one 
Church  and  if  you  want  to  gain  heaven  and  escape  hell  you  should  get 
on  your  knees  and  say  your  rosary.  That's  all  the  symbol  you'll  need 
around  here. 

— But  we  are  not  sectarians,  Mr.  Brownson.  We  have  no  time  to 
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dispute  creeds,  we  are  too  busy.  But  as  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
we  grant  other  religions  .  .  . 

Mr.  Brownson  interrupted  harshly.  — Since  when  is  Protestantism 
a  religion?  By  what  right  does  she  claim  the  honor?  By  what  right  does 
she  assume  the  name  of  Christ  to  take  away  her  reproach  and  dare  to 
seduce  souls  from  their  allegiance  to  God  and  peril  their  salvation?  Oh, 
the  cry  and  the  shriek  of  the  souls  she  has  damned!  There  is  no  Chris- 
tianity, no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  You  Catholics  here, 
you  with  your  birthright  which  I  had  to  suffer  and  sin  for,  you  have  a 
holy  vow  to  uphold.  We  must  expose  the  mockery  of  Protestantism, 
drag  her  into  the  light.  Press  upon  her  with  the  sword  of  truth  and  her 
days  are  soon  over  and  the  places  that  know  her  will  be  gone  forever. 

— But  must  we  not  respect  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  all  faiths? 
asked  Sophia  faintly. 

Mr.  Brownson  took  out  his  plug  and  took  a  chaw.  He  rested  it  in  his 
cheek  for  a  spell,  letting  it  soften  up.  — You  were  Transcendentalist 
here  before  and  have  moved  on  to  Fourierism  to  realize  its  precepts  in 
society.  Your  publications  constantly  denounce  Protestant  principles, 
that  nasty  individualism  of  man.  Now  you  aspire  to  some  kind  of  unity 
and  Catholicism.  Why  don't  you  be  honest  with  yourselves  and  go  the 
rest  of  the  way?  You  can't  stand  still.  It's  either  that  or  paganism  or 
worse,  animalism. 

His  strong  jaws  worked  the  cud,  subduing  it  quickly.  He  trapped  it 
between  his  back  molars,  relishing  its  soft,  juicy  surrender. 

— Oh,  would  to  God  everyone  here,  at  this  halfway  spot,  this 
terminus  of  Protestantism,  this  little  group  of  seekers  after  something 
catholic,  would  know  the  experience  of  a  declared  Catholic  for  one 
moment,  behold  the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb  as  she  looks  in 
her  maternal  affection  on  her  children. 

Mr.  Brownson  tilted  thoughtfully  back  again  and  spat  on  the  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Pallisse  rose  angrily  and  wiped  the  thin  brown  stain  off  the 
brass. 

— Instead  we  have  this  sickly  reading  and  worship  of  books,  the 
Margaret  Fuller  swooning  about  nature  and  free  souls  and  all  that  rot. 
Do  you  think  our  Blessed  Mother  Mary  would  ever  look  with  favor  on 
a  Margaret  Fuller?  No,  only  pity,  pity  as  she  looks  on  all  of  you  here. 
When  were  you  last  at  confession,  my  girl? 

He  looked  at  Lili.  She  turned  away.  — How  many  of  you  eat  meat 
on  Friday  here?  he  asked. 
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Sophia  leaned  tactfully  forward.  — Wc  have  received  some  material 
from  French  Associationists  showing  the  position  of  the  Phalansterian 
friends  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Would  you  like  to  read  them,  Mr. 
Brownson? 

He  fixed  her  with  his  gimlet  eyes  and  said  llatly,  — Fouricrism  is 
repugnant  to  the  Church. 

The  audience  was  no  longer  in  a  slump  but  sitting  straight  back  in 
their  chairs,  resisting  him  with  might  and  main.  John  Cheever  jumped 
around,  fiddling  with  the  poker,  hotting  up  the  fire  and  throwing  on 
chunks  of  wood.  Mr.  Pallisse  ran  his  hand  swiftly  over  the  sensitive 
parts  of  his  engine.  The  driving  belt  gave  off  a  stronger  scent  of  warm 
leather  and  slapped  and  chafed  on  its  pulleys  with  a  louder  throb  of  its 
loping,  offbeat  rhythm. 

— Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand  our  theories,  Mr.  Brownson, 
said  Sophia.  — As  George  pointed  out  to  me,  in  one  of  my  doubtful 
moments,  everyone  who  has  understood  has  conceded  that  wc  alone 
have  Christ's  view  of  society. 

— Indeed  I  do  understand,  said  Brownson.  — I  am  no  bigot.  You 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  Fourierism  assumes  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  of  the  essential  holiness  of  man's  instincts, 
passions  and  tendencies.  That  evil  comes  from  causes  outside  of  man, 
which  repress  his  natural  passions  and  prevent  them  from  reaching 
their  full  and  free  development.  And  since  all  the  faculties  of  man  are 
designed  by  God  for  useful  employment,  nothing  exists  in  him  which  is 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  to  social  harmony,  to  the  good  of  col- 
lective man. 

— Bravo,  said  Sophia,  clapping  her  hands  lightly.  — I  have  never 
heard  it  more  beautifully  expressed.  Then  where  is  our  quarrel? 

— Christianity  teaches  evil  comes  from  within,  said  Brownson  bale- 
fully,  — from  man's  abuse  of  his  essential  freedom.  Long  ago  man's 
appetite  and  affection  became  depraved,  his  moral  tastes  vitiated  to 
the  point  that  he  craves  the  meat  that  perishes  rather  than  the  meat  that 
endureth  to  everlasing  life. 

— We  admit  that,  said  Charles  Newcomb  recklessly.  — The  question 
now  is  when  it  happened.  We  say  it  dates  from  incoherent  civilization, 
from  the  time  man  began  to  compete  for  worldly  goods. 

— It  dates  from  the  Fall,  said  Brownson.  — When  man  by  nature 
became  prone  to  evil,  unclean  within  and  without,  in  bondage  to  con- 
cupiscences and  the  devil.  Whosoever  denies  the  Fall  and  the  corrup- 
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tion  of  human  nature  through  Adam's  sin  denies  all  necessity  of 
Christian  dispensation,  the  sacraments  and  atonements,  denies  the 
need  for  Christ  and  that  Christianity  is  divinely  devised  to  save  men 
from  sin.  All  Catholics  must  oppose  this  false  philosophy  of  Fourier- 
ism  or  be  false  to  their  master  in  heaven. 

He  stood  there  like  a  lion,  bearing  his  brown-stained  teeth.  The 
steam  gauge  was  rising,  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Pallisse,  who  sat  slumped 
in  his  chair.  The  hiss  and  drive  were  accelerating  and  the  governor  la- 
bored mightily  to  hold  back  the  excess  steam  from  the  valve.  A  tiny 
jet  broke  from  a  joint  and  hot  bubbles  hissed  and  drooled  down  the 
shank  of  a  pipe. 

Sophia  was  not  watching  Mr.  Brownson  now  but  the  others.  She 
winced  at  the  resistance  and  even  hatred  in  their  faces.  As  moderator 
she  felt  compelled  to  strike  some  note  of  agreement.  She  rose  and  faced 
them  to  speak  some  words  she  had  phrased  for  Brownson. 

— We  must  remember  that  we  are  all  working  in  different  ways  for 
the  same  thing.  To  wipe  out  the  sin  of  poverty  and  bring  God's  peace 
and  abundance  to  the  poor  and  wretched  of  the  earth. 

— Pardon  me,  said  Brownson.  — You  must  exclude  me  from  any 
such  horrible  doctrine.  We  Catholics  do  not  believe  poverty  can  be 
cured  and  moreover  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  cured,  for  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  evil. 

Here  Lili  reached  her  boiling  point.  She  had  never  spoken  in  public, 
even  to  such  an  exclusive  group  as  this  one.  She  stood  up,  went  to  push 
back  her  hair,  but  the  locks  were  dank  and  sticky  and  she  pulled  them 
apart  with  nervous  fingers  as  she  spoke.  — I'm  a  Catholic  and  I  never 
heard  anyone  talk  the  way  you  do.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  convent  and 
they  always  said,  help  the  poor,  help  the  poor,  pity  the  poor.  That's 
how  I  was  taught.  I  don't  believe  you  are  a  Catholic  at  all. 

She  could  not  have  wounded  Brownson  more,  thrusting  thus  at  his 
most  sensitive  area,  tender  with  the  insecurity  of  a  convert.  She  was 
right,  he  thought,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  born  Catholic  she  had  detected 
his  great  lack  of  humility.  He  must  answer  her  meekly,  show  her  how 
far  he  had  progressed  from  Protestantism  into  a  true  unction  of  the 
spirit.  He  folded  his  sinewy  hands  piously  and  lowered  his  eyes. 

— Perhaps  I  am  not  a  good  Catholic,  dear  sister.  I  am  rash,  as  you 
can  see,  and  imprudent.  My  life  began  with  my  birth  into  the  Catholic 
Church  and  this  day  is  my  first  anniversary.  I  yield  humbly  to  anyone 
who  can  correct  my  errors. 
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Sophia  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Had  this  man,  the  most  positive 
and  vehement  she  had  ever  known,  found  an  authority  greater  than 
himself?  She  was  not  surprised  at  his  hotness  and  mereilessness  in 
debate.  He  was  always  like  that,  in  all  of  his  faiths,  but  never  before 
had-she  seen  him  in  such  an  excess  of  self-abnegation. 

— But  is  not,  said  Brownson,  pursing  his  mouth  in  gentle  medita- 
tion, — is  not  poverty,  when  submitted  to  as  a  penance,  acknowledged 
a  great  blessing?  Are  not  the  poor  nearer  to  heaven  than  the  rich? 
Therefore  as  Christians  should  we  not  seek  poverty  instead  of  trying 
to  abolish  it? 

He  raised  his  hand  in  benediction,  putting  his  rough  head  to  one  side 
in  an  attitude  of  sweetness  and  forbearance.  — Would  you  reform 
society?  Go  then  and  study  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  learn  to 
trample  the  world  under  your  feet. 

It  was  a  good  polemic  retreat  but  it  was  way  over  Lili's  head.  She 
was  as  angry  as  before  and  ran  to  the  furnace  and  threw  open  the  door. 
— Look  in  there,  she  cried.  — Isn't  that  what's  at  the  foot  of  your 
Cross?  Isn't  that  where  the  priests  of  the  Inquisition  put  the  feet  of 
hundreds  of  children? 

Brownson's  upraised  hand  dropped  to  his  side  as  if  he  had  been 
holding  a  sledge  hammer  in  it.  He  shuddered  with  mounting  rage.  He 
had  been  tricked,  tricked  into  meekness  and  apologetics  by  this  rene- 
gade woman.  Good  Catholic  indeed.  He  worked  his  cud  nervously  and 
slowly  swung  around  to  look  at  the  fire.  Its  glow  bathed  him  in  the  red 
light  of  pain.  He  stood,  seemingly  as  black  and  solid  as  a  furnace  him- 
self, his  mouth  turned  down  in  a  hard  ellipse  with  myriad  puckers  at 
the  corners  of  his  lips,  scars  of  hard  decisions  and  regret.  His  hand 
was  trembling  slightly  and  he  forced  it  into  his  coat  and  shirt,  looking 
for  the  scapular  he  wore,  to  hold,  to  give  him  back  his  composure.  It 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  throw  open  his  clothes  and  then  pull 
back  the  skin  of  his  belly  and  front  the  man-made  pile  of  coals  with 
entrails  burning  white  to  mock  it  as  the  mere  fleeting  shadow  of  the 
eternal  fire  he  kept,  fed  on  and  was  consumed  by. 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  spat  deliberately  into  the  fire.  It  sizzled 
and  splashed  on  the  side  of  the  door.  Lili  brushed  a  fleck  of  it  off  her 
arm  in  disgust. 

— It  is  better  for  them  to  have  their  feet  roasted  off  in  this  world 
than  their  souls  to  be  forever  roasted  in  the  next,  he  said. 

He  looked  accusingly  at  Lili  but  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  in- 
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differently,  almost  flippantly.  He  looked  around  at  the  others.  Un- 
answered, they  stared  back  at  him.  Only  Sophia  shifted  and  dropped 
her  eyes  under  his  gaze.  — Dying  where  you  are  now,  he  said,  directly 
to  her,  — could  you  hope  to  see  God? 

The  flames  were  licking  around  the  frame  of  the  door  and  Brown- 
son  knocked  it  shut  with  an  iron  clang.  But  the  draft,  the  wind  of  the 
incident,  had  fanned  the  flames  too  much  and  the  steam  thrust  itself 
into  the  pipes  beyond  containing  and  with  a  great  hiss  and  roar  the 
safety  valve  let  go.  The  white  clouds  shouldered  out  into  the  room, 
pressing,  choking,  strangling.  Mr.  Pallisse  ran  for  the  poker  to  dump 
the  fire  and  the  rest  fled  for  the  door. 

Outside  they  silently  drew  great  breaths  of  fresh  air,  scattered  and 
went  their  own  ways.  Sophia  walked  Mr.  Brownson  down  to  the  road. 

— That  girl,  said  Brownson.  — I  hope  she's  not  the  one  I  heard  of 
that  claims  she  came  here  to  free  herself  from  galling  restraint  and 
convention  and  live  in  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

— I  don't  believe  so.  She  says  very  little  for  the  most  part  .  .  .  but 
apparently  she  listens  a  good  deal. 

— I  assume  there  is  some  young  Adonis  ready  to  aid  her  in  her 
struggle.  They  think  that  they  can  jest  with  nature  but  nature  some- 
times cracks  jokes  that  are  a  little  expensive. 

— I  am  very  much  disturbed,  Orestes,  at  your  attack  on  Fourier. 
George  tells  me  that  long  ago  the  English  Transcendentalists  accepted 
him  as  a  spiritual  leader. 

— When  are  you  going  to  come  to  your  senses,  Mrs.  Ripley?  he  said 
harshly.  — I  have  in  my  possession  a  pamphlet  brought  over  by  one  of 
Alcott's  English  Transcendentalist  friends.  It  boldly  advocates  sexual 
intercourse  and  contends  that  assembly  halls  and  theaters  should  be 
surrounded  with  private  apartments  for  the  special  purpose  of  satis- 
fying desire  before  it  abates. 

He  paused  at  the  gate,  turned  and  spat  pointedly  and  finally  in  the 
direction  of  the  Phalanstery  and  walked  dourly  down  the  road. 


There  were  so  many  conventions  this  year  and  the  Farm  had  neither 
the  manpower  nor  the  carfare  to  attend  them  all.  They  made  a  special 
effort  and  sent  Charles  Dana  to  the  Grand  National  Industrial  Con- 
gress in  New  York  City.  He  returned  one  Saturday  afternoon,  looking 
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wan  and  downcast,  and  George  felt  he  had  to  talk  it  out  with  him  be- 
fore he  gave  his  report  to  the  Council. 

They  sat  opposite  in  the  empty  dining  room  having  tea  and  johnny- 
eake.  Dana  was  always  neat  but  he  had  had  his  hair  and  beard  trimmed 
by  a  barber  in  New  York  and  he  looked  like  a  man  from  another 
planet.  And  George,  looking  at  him,  began  to  wonder  how  he  himself 
looked  to  Dana,  fresh  from  consorting  with  the  well-groomed  and 
successful  men  of  the  world.  He  had  looked  like  Dana  at  his  age  with 
the  same  dark  hair  and  intense  black  eyes,  dressed  with  the  same  re- 
strained fastidiousness.  He  had  felt  successful  too,  before  the  virus  of 
reform  got  into  his  blood.  Now  Dana  saw  a  burly,  rough-bearded  man 
in  his  forties,  with  a  faded  blue  farmer's  blouse,  a  red  farmer's  face, 
rough  farmer's  hands  and  eyes  narrowed  and  crinkled  from  looking 
long  into  the  sun.  Was  this  the  reason  for  his  discontent?  Did  George 
Ripley  look  like  a  failure,  a  man  with  his  worst  foot  forward? 

According  to  Dana,  the  Congress  was  no  great  shakes.  In  fact 
Horace  Greeley  had  said  that  it  was  not  a  Congress  at  all  and  should 
not  be  referred  to  as  such.  They  were  too  few  in  number,  Horace  had 
said,  and  represented  too  exclusively  the  employed  class.  A  congress 
should  present  a  union  of  all  classes  to  Horace's  way  of  thinking  and 
although  the  toiling  millions  should  meet  and  discuss  means  of  soften- 
ing their  hard  fate  their  trouble  would  never  really  be  solved  until  the 
capitalists  and  inventors  were  there  and  not  shut  out  from  working 
toward  the  common  good  of  all.  So  it  became  a  convention,  officially, 
and  not  a  congress  and  the  only  thing  they  could  all  agree  on  were  the 
catch-all  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Lewis  Ryckman  here  in  the  Farm 
shoeshop  months  ago. 

— Do  you  think  Horace  is  backsliding?  asked  George. 

— Oh  no,  said  Dana.  — He  made  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  Associ- 
ation. Robert  Owen  was  there  and  all  the  other  splinter  groups  but 
Horace  came  right  out  for  us.  He  stood  up  and  disclaimed  all  partisan- 
ship in  any  other  reform  and  then  boldly  called  on  the  capitalists  for 
support.  He  said  a  few  thousand  dollars  subscribed  to  the  stock  of 
each  existing  Association  would  pay  off  its  mortgage  and  make  it  pro- 
ductive and  profitable.  It  was  inspiring,  the  way  he  put  it.  And  the 
Tribune  is  behind  us,  of  course. 

— What  about  the  capitalists?  said  George.  — What  did  they  say? 

— Well,  this  nabob,  dressed  to  the  nines,  did  get  up  and  say  a  few 
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words.  He  said,  Show  us  that  you  can  pay  your  own  way  for  a  season 
and  we'll  invest. 

— That's  fair  enough,  said  George.  — If  we  can  market  our  root 
crop  successfully  in  the  next  month  and  Mr.  Brisbane  raises  that 
money  he  promised  us  .  .  . 

— Don't  speak  to  me  about  Brisbane,  said  Dana  hotly.  — That's  go- 
ing to  be  the  main  subject  of  my  report.  He's  a  traitor,  he's  been  going 
around  stabbing  us  in  the  back.  He's  telling  everyone  that  Brook  Farm 
is  a  failure  and  that  all  the  money  and  effort  should  go  into  the  North 
American  Phalanx  at  Red  Bank. 

— Was  this  said  from  the  platform?  asked  George  sadly,  feeling  that 
his  premonition  had  nearly  told  him  true. 

Dana  shook  his  head  but  before  he  could  answer  properly  they 
heard  a  rapid  clumping  coming  toward  them  and  saw  Sophia  approach- 
ing from  the  kitchen. 

George  again  tried  to  see  with  Dana's  eyes  and  found  her  appear- 
ance more  appalling  than  his  own.  She  had  been  washing  the  kitchen 
floor  and  was  dressed  in  a  sacklike  dress,  stretched  out  unevenly  by 
too  much  scrubbing  and  faded  to  the  indeterminate  color  of  ashes.  On 
her  head  was  a  towel,  not  trimly  in  bandanna  style  as  Lili  would  have 
worn  it,  but  draped  like  a  cowl  and  so  arranged  at  her  hairline  as  to 
make  her  appear  bald.  She  had  some  old  boots  of  George's  on  her  feet. 
The  hem  of  the  gown  had  become  sodden  with  water  and  it  pulled 
down  over  her  flat  chest,  pointed  up  her  sharp  shoulders,  giving  her  an 
odd,  ascetic  masculine  look,  like  a  starveling  monk.  George  flinched, 
seeing  a  heart-rending  metamorphosis,  a  cruel  reverse  alternation  from 
the  pallid  butterfly,  or  at  least  trim  moth,  into  a  gray  slug  of  a  drudge. 
But  when  she  began  to  talk  her  voice  was  as  crisp  and  girlish  as  ever, 
her  gestures  still  in  the  pattern  of  drawing-room  airs  and  graces. 

— Why  didn't  you  inform  me,  Charles,  she  said,  archly  rebuking, 
— that  we  have  a  distinguished  guest;  that  William  Henry  Channing 
came  back  from  New  York  with  you? 

— He's  been  here  before,  said  Dana  shortly. 

— Really,  Charles.  He  cannot  find  his  way  into  our  rooms  and  make 
himself  known  like  an  ordinary  person.  He  has  felt  our  reserve  here. 
I  wouldn't  have  known  of  his  presence  if  he  hadn't  come  to  the  kitchen 
door  like  a  poor  wayfarer  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  We  must 
go  a  great  deal  more  than  halfway  to  meet  him. 

George  began  to  wonder  if  he  had  been  going  halfway  with  Sophia. 
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He  was  caught  up  by  a  wave  of  tenderness  for  her  and  went  to  her  side 
and  put  his  arm  around  her  thin  waist.  — Why  don't  you  let  one  of  the 
boys  wash  the  floor,  dear? 

She  disengaged  herself  delicately  and  primly  from  his  embrace.  — I 
do  it  as  an  example.  Well,  Charles,  are  you  going  to  let  your  guest 
wander  around  by  himself? 

— He's  not  my  guest,  said  Dana. 

George  resumed  his  scat  on  the  bench.  — Charles  is  upset,  he  said. 
— It  seems  that  Mr.  Brisbane  was  rather  hard  on  us  at  the  convention. 

— He  stuck  a  knife  in  our  briskets,  said  Dana  hotly. 

— I  might  have  known,  said  Sophia.  — I  haven't  had  the  slightest 
use  for  him  since  that  night  Anna  Parsons  gave  the  reading  and  he 
absolutely  gloried  in  telling  us  of  Fourier's  early  vices.  Good  riddance 
to  him,  may  his  influence  perish  forever. 

— Where  did  he  say  this,  Charles?  asked  George  again. 

— I  heard  that  he  said  it  at  a  caucus.  But  he  was  organizing  cabals 
all  over  the  place. 

— Weren't  you  at  the  caucus?  asked  George.  — As  representative  of 
the  oldest  Association  in  the  country  you  should  have  been  asked. 

— None  of  the  active  members  were  invited.  Only  the  bankers  and 
the  theorists.  William  Henry  Channing  was  there. 

— Did  you  confront  Mr.  Brisbane  with  his  perfidy?  demanded 
Sophia. 

— No.  But  I  intend  to  when  I  publish  our  report. 

— Didn't  anyone  say  anything  good  about  us?  asked  George  pathet- 
ically. 

— Oh  yes,  said  Charles.  — Later  on  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  we  could 
be  thankful  that  a  man  like  George  Ripley  could  give  the  lie  to  our 
critics.  He  said  Brook  Farm  could  stand  the  most  minute  scrutiny  and 
not  appear  other  than  a  holy  place  filled  with  noble  people  and  the 
next  five  hundred  dollars  he  has  that  isn't  spoken  for  will  go  to  us.  He 
seemed  to  think  Mr.  Ripley  is  the  leading  light  in  practical  Association. 

George  took  a  long  drink  of  tea  so  as  not  to  appear  immodest  and 
then  said  heartily,  — That's  the  stuff  to  give  the  troops,  Charles.  I 
wouldn't  even  mention  Brisbane  in  the  report.  Let  him  stew  in  his  own 
juice. 

— Oh  no,  said  Dana.  — I  really  feel  obliged  to  expose  Mr.  Bris- 
bane's double-dealing.  I  have  it  written  out  for  the  meeting  tonight. 

— Please,  said  George,  shaking  his  head.  — It  will  only  cause  dis- 
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sension  and  dismay  among  us.  Our  people  like  to  hear  pleasant  things, 
eupeptic  things,  as  John  calls  them. 

— Mr.  Ripley,  said  Charles  firmly,  — with  all  due  respect  I  don't 
think  I  could  give  my  report  with  a  clear  conscience  unless  I  men- 
tioned Brisbane's  treachery. 

— If  it's  such  a  matter  of  conscience,  said  Sophia  dryly,  — why  not 
let  Mr.  Channing  give  the  report?  He  was  there  and  he  is  a  most  in- 
spiring speaker.  I  think  Mr.  Brisbane  has  done  damage  enough  to  our 
cause. 

— I  object,  said  Charles  grimly.  — Channing  sat  at  the  caucus  and 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  defend  us.  In  fact  he  said  we  were  too  rash  and 
overheated,  that  we  had  rushed  unbidden  into  the  vineyard  and  torn 
and  trampled  the  springing  vines.  That  if  we  were  to  go  on  we  should 
work  not  eight  and  ten  but  fifteen  hours  a  day. 

— He  may  be  right,  you  know,  said  Sophia.  — That's  been  my  quota 
and  George's  too. 

— Let's  forget  the  whole  thing,  said  Dana  angrily,  starting  to  his 
feet.  — Give  no  report  at  all. 

— Is  the  butter  within  your  sphere  of  influence,  Charles?  asked 
George  lightly,  hoping  to  turn  his  wrath  with  this  soft  jest.  Dana  sat 
down  again  and  reached  the  butter  over.  — We  can  let  it  rest  for  a 
while,  continued  George.  — There's  no  harm  done. 

— The  people  are  expecting  a  report  tonight,  said  Sophia  sharply. 
— We  have  no  right  to  disappoint  them.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Channing  could 
speak  without  reservations  or  unfortunate  allusions. 

Dana  gave  Sophia  a  bitter  look,  crushed  a  piece  of  johnny  cake  in 
his  palm  and  rolled  it  like  a  ball  down  the  table.  Sophia  raised  her  hand 
wearily  to  her  head  and  brushed  back  a  wisp  of  hair.  George  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  seeking  a  way  out.  He  felt  strongly  and  senti- 
mentally inclined  to  go  along  with  Sophia.  Why  not?  Why  not  let  her 
have  her  little  moment  of  triumph  and  reward,  dress  up  in  her  best 
bib  and  tucker,  act  as  chairman  in  his  place  and  introduce  her  distin- 
guished guest  with  one  of  her  flowery  little  speeches?  She  earned  it, 
she  deserved  it.  What  harm,  what  harm? 

He  began  to  speak  slowly  to  Dana,  rationalizing  his  position  as  he 
went  along.  — If  you  expose  Brisbane  and  the  report  is  accepted  of- 
ficially by  vote,  as  it  will  be,  it  will  place  us  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
It  will  set  up  an  artificial  rivalry  between  us  and  the  North  American 
Phalanx  and  give  our  enemies  a  chance  to  wag  their  tongues  against  us 
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and  say  wc  arc  fighting  amongst  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Chan- 
ning  speaks  it  will  carry  no  oilicial  weight  He  ifl  not  one  of  us  and 
what  he  says  will  not  matter  in  the  least.  I  think  Sophia  is  tight, 
Charles.  In  fact,  I  insist  cm  this  course. 

Dana  compressed  his  lips  in  silence,  his  color  high  and  hot.  — All 
right,  he  said  finally.  — Til  agree  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Ripley,  against  my 
better  judgment.  I'm  not  sure  Channing  hasn't  his  own  cabal. 

— How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  against  the  purest  and  holiest  man 
we  know?  demanded  Sophia. 

— Hold  on  there,  you  two,  said  George.  — You  go  and  acquaint 
Channing  with  his  task,  Sophia.  And  you,  Charles,  take  a  rest  and  meet 
me  after  supper  in  the  library  and  we'll  work  on  your  report.  Your 
last  effusion  was  a  conglomeration  of  styles  such  as  I  have  never  seen. 
You  began  like  Carlyle,  coasted  along  in  the  Coleridge  vein  and  then 
dipped  into  a  regular  Edgar  Allan  Poeish  maelstrom. 

— Where?  said  Dana  indignantly.  — Show  me  the  passages. 

— Tonight,  in  the  library,  said  George. 

After  tea  George  went  into  the  barn  to  tidy  it  up  and  found  it  not 
needing  his  ministrations.  Almost  imperceptibly  Lili  had  taken  many 
tiresome  chores  off  his  hands.  He  really  wasn't  very  good  at  cleaning, 
he  seemed  merely  to  shift  the  dirt  from  one  place  to  another  and  never 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  throw  anything  out.  Broken  harness,  dis- 
carded horseshoes  and  even  soiled  bits  of  straw  he  laid  aside  in  some 
corner  or  other,  thinking  they  might  make  shift  in  a  pinch  later  on. 
Lili  always  threw  them  out  without  a  moment's  pause  and  the  great 
thing  was  that  she  was  always  neat  herself  and  never  seemed  to  show 
the  least  effect  of  immersion  in  dirt.  He  wondered  how  she  did  it  as  he 
opened  the  big  door  and  then  saw  the  answer  in  a  flash. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  wrestling  on  the  floor.  Young  Colburn  had  a 
smaller  redheaded  boy  under  his  legs  and  was  pummeling  him.  Before 
George  could  speak  up  Lili  came  in  from  the  milk  room  and  said 
harshly,  — Let  him  up,  Colburn,  or  I'll  beat  the  bejesus  out  of  you! 

George  saw  the  two  boys  disentangle  and  run  to  the  side  of  the  barn 
for  their  pitchforks,  holding  up  their  arms  to  ward  off  a  blow,  sidling 
with  twisted  bodies  like  little  puppies  in  memory  of  a  beating  from 
their  mistress. 

This  is  how  she  does  it,  thought  George.  She  hits  them  from  time  to 
time.  This  I  should  stop  here  and  now.  It  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
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Lili,  still  not  seeing  him,  walked  stiff-legged  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  her  arms  akimbo  and  her  hips  swinging  boldly.  She  stood  a  mo- 
ment with  her  chin  up  and  out  like  a  Prussian  martinet  while  the  boys 
worked.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  down  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  barn.  The  boys  threw  down  their  pitchforks  and  ran  toward  her, 
each  slipping  an  arm  around  her  waist.  She  gave  a  startled  cry  and 
then  hugged  them,  bending  her  cheek  to  nuzzle  the  tousled  redhead 
and  slapping  Colburn  gently  with  her  other  hand. 

George,  not  wishing  to  be  caught  spying,  tiptoed  back  to  the  door, 
intending  to  come  in  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  he  stepped 
on  a  rake  and  it  came  up  and  hit  him  sharply  on  the  forehead. 
— Damnit  to  hell,  he  said  loudly. 

Lili  whirled  around.  — Language,  language,  she  said.  — Go  and 
scald  out  the  milkpans,  boys,  she  said.  — I've  got  something  to  say  to 
Mr.  President  here. 

George  thought  she  looked  tired  and  strained  as  she  walked  toward 
him,  excusing  her  thus  for  her  late  outburst.  It  happened  that  Dora 
Wilder,  the  housekeeper  of  the  Eyrie,  was  going  away  for  a  day  or  so 
and  she  had  given  him  the  key  to  her  room  to  keep  until  her  return.  As 
George  looked  at  Lili  it  seemed  to  be  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  He 
lit  one  of  the  lanterns.  It  was  almost  milking  time.  She  leaned  against 
the  post  looking  at  him,  her  eyes  lackluster. 

George  found  himself  reaching  into  the  pocket  for  the  key.  He  was 
embarrassed  to  say  it  but  he  remarked  that  Dora's  room  would  be 
available  for  the  next  two  nights.  — I  have  the  key,  he  said,  fiddling 
with  the  lantern  wick,  — if  you  and  Mr.  Gray  would  like  a  temporary 
change  in  your  domestic  arrangements.  There's  a  good-sized  double 
bed  in  there. 

Lili  looked  at  him  levelly.  He  coughed  and  turned  the  lantern  so  low 
that  it  smoked  and  flickered  out.  — I'll  just  hang  it  here  on  the  post,  he 
said,  leaving  the  key  on  a  nail  so  that  she  would  not  have  to  make  any 
comment  one  way  or  another  on  so  delicate  a  matter. 

Without  apparent  haste,  although  her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  Lili 
went  out  into  the  yard  from  the  side  door  of  the  barn.  She  pulled  a 
little  string  that  led  up  to  Adam's  workshop  in  the  loft.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  joined  her  in  the  dusk. 

— Shut  your  eyes,  she  said  and  when  he  did  she  turned  him  care- 
fully to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  compass  and  told  him  to  open  them. 
— What  do  you  see? 
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— A  star. 

— What  star0 

— The  first  star,  I  guess. 

— Then  make  B  wish.  I  have.  I  saw  it  too. 

— Aw,  that's  silly  superstition,  said  Adam  gruffly. 

— Don't  be  so  sure.  Why  don't  you  let  a  wish  make  you  happy  for  a 
while?  You've  been  sad  lately.  You've  made  me  feel  sad  seeing  you. 

— It's  the  winter  coming  on,  said  Adam.  — Where  can  we  go  in  the 
winter?  We  can't  walk  in  the  woods,  people  will  think  it's  funny.  We 
can't  go  out  in  the  boat.  We  can't  meet  anywhere  but  in  a  room  some- 
where with  other  people  looking  at  us. 

— The  dark  comes  early  now,  said  Lili.  — The  dark  is  friendly  to  us. 
We  can  walk  in  it. 

— But  the  air  is  cold.  In  the  summer  always  the  air  around  us  was 
like  a  room  of  our  own  wherever  we  went.  And  the  ground  was  warm 
and  we  could  lie  on  it  and  look  up  at  the  stars  and  you  didn't  have  to 
wear  a  heavy  coat  and  all  that.  I  hate  the  winter.  It's  like  the  end  of 
everything  for  me.  All  I  can  see  is  lighted  rooms  with  people  in  them 
or  warm  beds  and  married  people  hugging  all  night.  That's  when  the 
love  in  New  England  comes,  in  the  cold  night.  They  talk  about  the 
Southern  islands  and  the  savages  there.  They  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  love  on  a  cold  night  with  the  wind  howling  and  a  warm  tent  under 
the  sheets  and  just  a  candle  burning. 

— Then  why  don't  you  wish  for  a  bed  for  us,  like  I  did? 

She  looked  around  and  then  slipped  a  warm  arm  around  his  waist, 
holding  him  tightly  as  if  he  were  weak  and  needed  her  support  to 
stand.  He  twisted  away  and  said  coarsely  and  bitterly,  — Wish,  wish, 
wish  in  one  hand  and  hold  the  other  under  the  cow's  arse  and  see 
which  one  gets  full  first. 

— You're  bittersweet,  Adam,  said  Lili  lovingly.  — You  kiss  and  then 
you  hurt.  What  would  you  do  if  we  had  a  room?  Would  you  dare  to  be 
with  me  in  a  room  all  night? 

— Of  course,  Adam  snorted.  — You  talk  like  a  zany. 

— How  would  you  arrange  it?  I  mean  with  Edgar  and  all? 

— I'd  say  I  was  going  to  town  with  Buckley  Hastings  on  the  market 
trip.  He  goes  in  the  night,  you  know.  And  then  I'd  ride  with  him  to 
Muddy  Pond  and  then  say  I'd  changed  my  mind  and  hop  off  and  come 
home. 

— Is  he  going  tonight? 
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— I  think  he's  got  a  load  of  potatoes  for  the  Norfolk  packet. 

— Come  into  the  barn,  said  Lili.  They  walked  softly  in.  George  was 
milking  Margaret,  too  engrossed  to  notice  them.  Lili  caught  up  one  of 
the  lanterns.  — Close  your  eyes  again,  she  said. 

She  led  him  to  a  post  and  told  him  to  open  his  eyes  and  he  did  and 
saw  the  key  shining  there.  He  took  it  down,  happy,  comprehending. 

— Dora  Wilder' s  room,  whispered  Lili.  — I  can  use  it  for  two  days. 

— Star  bright,  said  Adam,  twisting  it  in  the  lantern  light. 

The  Eyrie  parlor  was  crowded  with  people  eager  to  sit  under  preach- 
ing again  and  hear  William  Henry  Channing's  report.  He  was  the 
nephew  and  biographer  of  the  great  Channing.  He  had  left  his  Uni- 
tarian pulpit  even  more  spectacularly  than  George  had,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  he  felt  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  understand  his  own  re- 
ligion. He  was  a  good  speaker  with  a  bald,  earnest  brow.  He  plunged 
at  once  into  alarms. 

— Fellow  Associationists,  we  have  just  returned  from  the  bloody 
battlefield  of  our  cause.  The  Presbyterian  Observer  and  the  Catholic 
Tablet  have  joined  in  unholy  alliance  against  us.  Their  arrows,  twisted 
though  they  may  be,  have  found  their  mark  and  the  whole  life  of  As- 
sociation hangs  in  the  balance. 

— In  the  society  which  they  defend  the  passions  are  like  wild  beasts 
escaped  from  their  cages.  It  is  their  own  sins,  therefore,  that  they 
charge  us  with  .  .  .  with  the  same  effrontery  which  charged  the 
Nazarene  with  drunkenness  and  gluttony  because  his  character  was  so 
divine  as  to  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  the  human  proscriptions  of  his 
day.  We  too  have  holy  truths  to  utter  and  they  are  being  drowned  out 
by  the  demoniac  clang  of  our  detractors.  The  Tablet,  which  seems  to 
think  anything  unveiled  from  a  French  covering  has  an  unwholesome 
taste,  has  sought  to  double-damn  us  by  calling  our  movement  French 
Socialism. 

Channing  thrust  his  crown  toward  the  ceiling.  — We  have  one  all- 
embracing  answer  to  that  and  to  the  world,  he  quivered.  — The  same 
as  the  Nazarene  gave,  a  life  of  consummate  purity.  It  is  too  late  now  in 
the  corrupt  world  to  begin  reform  anywhere  but  in  the  marriage  bed. 
Were  there  more  Virgin  Marys  there  would  be  fewer  Magdalens  among 
the  daughters.  The  race  of  men  runs  down  in  excesses  of  sexual  appe- 
tite. It  is  only  in  Association,  where  men  and  women,  chaste  as  Cath- 
olic celibates  in  spirit,  yet  without  asceticism,  can  restore  the  fountain- 
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head  of  purity  to  the  world.  It  is  only  here  that  there  are  no  snares  for 
young  adults,  away  from  home  at  the  very  season  when  the  blood  is 
wannest,  the  faney  most  lively,  the  prineiples  most  weak,  the  will 
strong  and  experienee  slight.  Only  here  they  can  escape  being  swept 
away  in  a  vortex  of  excitement,  finding  themselves  stranded  and 
wrecked.  It  is  only  here  that  uncongenial  marriages  .  .  .  licentious, 
mercenary,  hasty  and  ill  assorted,  can  be  prevented.  We  say  we  have 
organized  society  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  pecuniary  independence 
for  women  and  thus  destroyed  the  tendency  to  that  abominal  form  of 
legalized  prostitution,  the  mercenary  marriage.  We  make  women  chief 
in  the  marriage  relation,  say  marriage  is  woman's  work  and  woman's 
world.  We  admit  men  have  debased  marriage.  Give  woman  the  rights 
of  man  over  marriage  and  our  critics  themselves  will  not  have  to  admit, 
as  their  statistics  prove,  that  in  their  precious,  commercial.  Christian 
metropolis  every  eighth  woman  is  a  prostitute. 

Here  there  was  a  smattering  of  female  applause. 

Channing  stopped  to  re-form  his  lines  of  thought.  He  put  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  like  a  harpist  on  his  strings. 

— Purity,  purity,  was  the  next  word  that  burst  from  Channing's  lips 
as  if  he  had  seen  in  a  brief  apocalypse  the  women  of  the  world  burst 
from  their  bonds  of  spinsterhood,  neglect,  hunger  and  toil  to  seize  and 
bear  him  off  to  their  lair. 

— With  purity  as  our  watchword  we  can  never  be  destroyed.  In 
society  it  is  easy  for  men  and  women,  married  and  single,  to  carry  an 
illicit  connection,  year  in  and  year  out,  with  inviolate  secrecy.  In 
Association  everyone  is  under  the  eye  of  the  whole  community.  We  do 
not  depend  on  legal  constraint  to  secure  self-command  and  purity. 
Rather  it  is  by  the  constant  connection  of  generous  motives,  by  the 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  every  man  and  woman,  by  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  kept  ever  fresh  by  the  pride  in  preserving  the  corporate 
honor  inviolate  and  by  constant  incentives  to  worthy,  disinterested 
deeds,  that  all  will  be  turned  away  from  courses  dishonest  and  dis- 
graceful. And  to  help  those  who  are  young  and  confused,  who  suffer 
from  the  traitor  in  the  heart,  we  should  appoint  a  group  of  women  to 
watch  over  our  moral  arrangements,  make  them  sole  judges  and 
executors  of  our  moral  will.  The  presence  alone  of  such  a  group,  not 
prying  but  firmly  overseeing,  would  deter  carnality  before  it  breaks 
like  a  wild  beast  from  the  blood.  Then  how  easy  it  will  be  for  Associ- 
ation to  throw  back  the  foul  insult,  concocted  in  the  impure  imagina- 
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tions  of  penny-a-liners  to  destroy  us  and  arouse  the  suspicions  of  our 
friends! 

In  the  library  George  and  Charles  Dana  were  sitting  back,  relaxed, 
their  work  all  done.  George  had  drawn  out  of  Dana  that  he  had  told 
several  people  at  the  convention  that  Brook  Farm  was  having  a  hard 
time,  that  they  had  had  to  stop  work  on  the  Phalanstery  and  even  ad- 
mitted he  might  have  said  it  to  Brisbane  before  the  caucus.  Dana's 
bitterness  had  succumbed  somewhat  and  his  report  was  now  clear  and 
impartial  and  George  thought  he  didn't  have  a  worry  in  the  world. 

They  heard  the  doors  open  and  the  meeting  break  up  in  the  parlor. 
But  the  attending  noises  were  not  the  happy  buzzing  of  groups  and  ex- 
changes that  a  meeting  of  minds  tapers  off  with.  The  people  seemed  to 
be  silent  and  heavy-footed  as  they  passed  through  the  hall  and  out  into 
the  night. 

Sophia  came  into  the  library,  transformed  into  a  moth  again,  with 
a  dangerous  glint  of  flame  on  her  wings.  — Channing  is  ours,  she  an- 
nounced rapturously.  — He  has  given  up  his  Free  Church  in  New  York 
and  is  going  to  give  his  life  to  Association! 

The  men  received  the  revelation  with  great  moderation. 

— He  is  just  brimming  over  with  ideas  on  how  to  save  us,  said 
Sophia.  — He  wants  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Purity  composed  en- 
tirely of  women. 

— What  for?  asked  George. 

— To  guard  against  the  traitor  in  the  heart,  said  Sophia. 

— What  good  will  that  do?  said  Dana  sourly.  — Why  do  we  need  a 
committee  of  prying  women?  It  seems  to  me  that  people  who  talk  about 
the  traitor  in  the  heart  themselves  are  not  pure.  Let  them  investigate 
their  own  traitor,  if  they  have  one,  or  feel  one. 

— I  don't  like  this,  Sophia,  said  George.  — I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

Dana  didn't  say  I  told  you  so  to  George  but  he  looked  it  at  him. 
— This  committee  will  have  to  be  voted  on  and  I  will  oppose  it.  If  it 
has  already  been  passed  I  will  raise  it  again  at  the  next  meeting  and 
make  every  effort  to  rescind  it. 

— Correction,  Charles,  said  Sophia  with  great  preciseness.  — It  does 
not  have  to  be  voted  on  at  all.  There  is  already  in  our  Constitution  a 
provision  for  a  council  of  arbiters,  composed  entirely  of  women,  to 
decide  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  manners  and  morals.  It  has  never 
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been  put  into  operation  and  I  think  the  women  have  resented  it.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charming.  I  think  it  was  an  inspiration. 

— Inspiration,  my  foot,  said  Dana  savagely.  — My  idea  of  Associ- 
ation is  reality,  not  raptures  and  trances.  What  docs  Channinti  want  to 
do,  make  a  church  here,  to  make  us  torn  and  discordant  as  they  are'.' 

— Nothing  of  the  sort,  said  Sophia.  — He  has  heard  a  rumor  that 
Mr.  Parker  may  move  on  to  a  Boston  ministry  and  he  is  willing  to 
replace  him. 

Dana  laughed  harshly.  — Fat  chance  of  that.  I'd  like  to  sec  him 
helping  pull  a  team  out  of  the  mud,  putting  his  shoulder  down  in  it 
with  his  best  coat  on,  or  carrying  old  man  Blake  out  of  the  house  on 
his  back  so  he  can  sit  in  the  sun.  He'll  never  get  Parker's  pulpit.  They 
won't  have  him  and  he'll  look  for  something  here. 

— Your  remarks  show  tiredness  and  ill  temper,  Charles,  said  Sophia. 
— I'll  discuss  this  further  in  the  morning. 

— We  don't  depend  on  inspiration,  Mrs.  Ripley.  We're  trying  to  live 
by  science.  We  can't  demand  perfect  men  and  women  until  we  make  a 
perfect  society.  Let's  work  on  the  circumstances  of  life  and  forget  that 
nonsense  about  the  traitor  in  the  heart. 

Sophia  by  this  time  had  crossed  serenely  to  the  bookshelves  and  was 
calmly  reading.  Dana  snatched  up  his  papers  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

Sophia  turned  to  George  and  smiled  to  show  that  she  was  above  be- 
ing affected  by  any  such  mundane  controversy. 

— Bear  and  forbear,  she  said  lightly.  — I  might  have  expected  that 
from  Charles  Dana,  the  way  he  and  Eunice  MacDaniel  have  been 
carrying  on. 

— Is  there  gossip  around  about  it?  said  George,  slumped  in  his  chair. 

— Well,  Sarah  has  noticed  it  .  .  .  has  asked  questions. 

— Anyone  else? 

— No.  She  did  speak  of  Marianne  and  Fred  Cabot  being  together 
so  much  .  .  .  now  that  he's  engaged.  The  poor  child  doesn't  quite 
understand. 

— Anyone  else? 

— She  says  Adam  Smith  loves  Mrs.  Gray,  said  Sophia,  flatly  and 
finally. 

— Of  course  he  loves  Mrs.  Gray.  I  love  her  myself,  we  all  love  her. 
That's  what  we're  here  for,  to  love  people. 

— Yes,  George,  said  Sophia,  close-lipped.  She  fingered  the  papers 
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on  the  table.  — Do  you  want  to  appoint  the  committee  now  or  shall 
we  have  the  Council  do  it  at  the  next  meeting? 

— Very  well.  I'll  appoint  it.  Eunice  MacDaniel,  Marianne  Dwight 
and  Mrs.  Gray. 

Sophia  made  a  long  exhalation  of  concern. 

— Oh  yes,  and  you  yourself,  of  course. 

— By  the  way,  George,  could  I  have  the  key  to  Dora  Wilder's  room? 
I  told  William  Channing  he  could  occupy  it  tonight. 

— I  haven't  got  it.  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Gray. 

— What  for?  Dora  and  her  roommate  will  be  back  on  Monday. 

— Then  they'll  only  use  it  until  Monday. 

— This  seems  very  strange.  I  don't  quite  understand. 

— Is  there  anything  wrong  with  a  husband  and  wife  given  a  chance 
to  sleep  together  after  being  separated  for  a  matter  of  months?  Tell 
Channing  he  can  sleep  up  in  Attica  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  Gray's 
bed  will  be  empty. 

— Very  well,  George.  Are  you  coming  to  bed,  dear? 

— No,  I  think  I'll  read  awhile. 

Lili,  gliding  anxiously  through  those  departing,  caught  Adam  by 
the  sleeve.  — Where  are  you  going  now?  she  asked. 

— To  bed.  What  else?  said  Adam. 

— What's  the  matter  with  you?  said  Lili  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  She 
raised  her  voice  and  said  loudly  so  that  the  others  could  hear,  — Did 
Edgar  tell  you  he  was  too  busy  tonight?  Well,  I've  a  bone  to  pick  with 
him.  Let's  go  down  to  the  printshop. 

She  held  Adam  firmly  by  his  arm  and  led  him  down  the  stairs, 
steering  him  to  a  spot  in  the  procession  where  they  could  not  be  over- 
heard. 

— Why  don't  they  make  up  their  mind?  said  Adam  gloomily. 
— They're  always  yowling  about  women  being  pushed  around  and  op- 
pressed but  they  won't  let  anyone  get  at  them  to  make  things  better. 

— I  can  just  see  you  taking  on  the  job,  said  Lili  tartly.  — On  a  world- 
wide scale. 

— I  can't  even  straighten  one  woman  out. 

— Since  when?  said  Lili. 

— Since  now.  That  session  sure  knocked  our  plans  out  of  kilter. 

— Not  in  the  least,  said  Lili  firmly.  — Unless  you're  scared. 

— You  mean  you'll  go  through  with  it?  Purity  and  all? 
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— I  gave  my  word,  didn't  I,  and  honesty  is  quite  as  much  a  virtue  as 
their  so-called  purity.  I  don't  sec  any  impurity  about  it  anyway. 

— I've  always  thought  that  way,  said  Adam,  CfOWing  like  a  rooster. 

— Sh,  said  Lili.  — Let  these  people  pass  us  and  I'll  run  back  to  the 
house  and  then  we'll  do  as  we've  planned. 

— Gosh  all  hemlock,  said  Adam  prayerfully. 

— Here's  the  key,  said  Lili,  pressing  the  iron  hard  into  his  hand. 

— You  keep  it,  said  Adam;  the  pulse  in  his  ueek  was  pounding  hard, 
his  eardrums  echoing.  — And  when  I  come,  you  be  in  bed. 

In  his  eestasy  he  broke  away  from  her  and  ran  down  the  slope  alone, 
leaping  like  a  faun. 

When  Lili  got  back  into  the  house  she  saw  George  sitting  alone  in 
the  library.  She  wanted  to  share  with  him,  unconscious  though  he 
might  be,  the  blessing  of  this  experience.  She  said  she  wanted  a  book. 

George  was  glad  to  see  her  and  looked  carefully  for  signs  of  dis- 
couragement in  her  from  the  late  discourse.  But  she  was  bursting  with 
life  and  joy. 

— Do  you  want  the  Good  Book,  or  just  a  book?  he  asked. 

— I  want  to  try  Fourier,  in  French. 

— That's  a  good  book.  Here's  his  first,  Les  Quatres  Mouvements. 

She  took  it  eagerly  from  his  hand.  He  didn't  dare  ask  her  right  out 
if  she  and  Edgar  were  going  to  use  the  room  but  he  said,  — I  don't 
know  whether  Dora  Wilder's  lamp  has  been  filled.  I  suspect  she  may 
be  one  of  the  foolish  virgins. 

— Well,  I'm  not,  said  Lili.  — And  I  don't  expect  to  read  very  much. 

She  giggled  as  she  said  this  and  ran  happily  up  the  stairs.  She  closed 
the  door  to  her  own  room  and  laid  out  all  her  nightgowns  on  the  bed, 
wondering  which  would  be  the  most  alluring  and  the  one  that  com- 
bined best  with  her  peignoir.  After  she  decided  she  opened  the  book, 
looking  intently  for  certain  passages  about  which  she  had  heard  and 
which  would  give  her  the  word  for  her  coming  deed  of  darkness;  allow 
her  to  enter  the  next  room  with  clean  hands. 

She  prepared  a  pencil  and  paper  to  write  down  her  translations  and 
get  the  phrases  at  their  clearest  and  most  comforting. 

.  .  .  unless  a  suitable  offer  is  presented  a  maiden  site  must  suffer  her- 
self to  starve,  needle  in  hand,  rather  than  listen  to  the  seducer.  While 
the  fidelity  of  married  women  is  controlled  by  tlie  mayor  and  the  chief 
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of  police,  compelling  the  wife  to  remain  faithful  to  the  husband  even  if 
he  is  infirm,  sullen,  or  deformed.  A  woman  whose  affections  force  her 
to  deceive  her  husband  thus  puts  him  into  the  pillory  of  public  opinion 
and  exposes  him  to  the  risk  of  death  in  an  encounter  with  the  favored 
one.  But  in  Phalansterian  life  such  women  are  rationally  accepted  as 
Pivotates  with  analogy  in  music  to  those  sustaining  chords  which  pro- 
long themselves  by  being  married  to  transient  modulations. 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  the  paper,  all  scratched  out  and  scribbled 
over.  It  was  too  Frenchy,  much  too  delicate.  Adam  put  it  better  with 
his  Bible  talk  ...  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth. 

And  he  was  new,  clean  as  a  flame  leaping  up,  soft  as  a  baby  with 
milk  around  his  mouth,  intense  as  a  kitten  leaping  for  the  first  time 
out  of  his  basket,  strong  as  a  young  bull  that  shoulders  you  against  the 
stall  for  the  first  time. 

She  threw  her  things  back  into  her  trunk,  all  her  nightgowns,  even 
her  peignoir.  So  I'll  go  new-naked  into  the  room  and  into  the  bed  and 
leave  naked  in  the  morning. 

Adam  had  gone  straight  to  Attica  to  lie  on  his  cot.  He  wanted  to 
build  the  details  of  his  plot,  to  be  napping  when  Edgar  came  and  then 
sit  up  and  tell  him  that  he  was  riding  into  town  at  midnight  and  had  to 
catch  a  wink.  But  actually  his  unthought  purpose  was  to  lie  full  length 
and  dream  sensually  on  his  lonely  bed,  to  twist  and  turn  in  rehearsal, 
to  wallow  in  the  bouquet  of  promise.  The  other  men  were  dropping  off 
to  sleep  about  him,  grumbling  about  the  turn  of  events  at  the  Eyrie. 
Adam  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  sleep  a  little  and  charge  his  body  up 
to  its  zenith  of  vigor.  He  could  not  lie  still  three  minutes  on  end  nor 
compose  his  body  or  his  thoughts,  nor  shake  off  a  restlessness  that 
seemed  to  demand  some  great  physical  exertion  from  him,  a  long  run, 
a  hard  climb,  even  a  fierce,  body-bruising  fight  to  bring  his  body  into 
some  preliminary  crisis,  some  emotional  plateau  from  which  he  could 
climb,  tender  and  bruised,  into  the  great  crescendo  of  his  fife. 

Edgar  did  not  come  into  bed  and  Adam,  after  ceaselessly  repeating 
his  story  to  himself,  began  to  find  it  sounding  hollow  and  false  in  his 
ears.  He  put  on  his  shoes  and  went  looking  for  Edgar. 

In  the  barn  they  were  loading  the  team  for  the  market.  He  helped 
Buckley  Hastings  tilt  and  heave  the  three  last  barrels  up  onto  the  tail- 
gate and  felt  better  for  it  as  the  weight  pulled  his  arm  muscles  like 
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gtringfl  and  then  they  settled  back  and  hunched  under  his  skin.  Even 
pulling  the  heavy  barn  door  felt  good  tO  him.  His  excitement  was  so 

high,  he  felt  like  running  over  the  hill  and  down  to  the  river  and  plung- 
ing into  the  icy  water.  He  had  to  tell  himself  his  body  had  limits  of 
action,  he  had  never  felt  it  boundless  before. 

He  found  Edgar  in  the  engine  room.  Edgar  turned  to  him  with  a 
guilty  look.  He  had  been  fooling  with  the  engine  again.  Mr.  Pallisse 
had  given  him  permission  to  run  it  two  or  three  hours  a  night  to  work 
on  his  experiments,  as  he  called  them,  but  tonight  Pallisse  had  not  set 
him  up  just  right  and  he  wanted  to  pull  out  another  hundred  medicine 
ads  before  retiring. 

— If  anybody  wonders  where  I  am  tonight,  said  Adam,  — I'm  going 
to  ride  in  town  with  Buckley  and  help  him  unload  at  the  wharf. 

Edgar  nodded,  looked  at  the  steam  gauge  and  ran  upstairs  to  the 
printshop  to  finish  his  work.  It  was  getting  late.  Buckley  would  go  into 
the  kitchen  now  for  a  snack  before  taking  off.  Adam  began  to  consider 
where  he  would  jump  off  the  team  and  run  joyously  back  through  the 
woods  and  up  the  back  slope  to  the  Eyrie  to  whistle  under  a  dim- 
lighted  window  and  tiptoe  up  the  stairs  to  where  his  love  would  lie 
unfolding.  At  the  bend  of  the  road  by  Muddy  Pond,  no,  nearer,  by  the 
big  rock,  no,  nearer,  sooner,  somewhere  faster  .  .  .  no,  no.  I  must  be 
careful.  I  will  get  off  quite  calmly  at  Muddy  Pond. 

He  walked  nervously  around  the  barnyard,  went  to  the  horse  and 
pulled  at  the  girth  and  buckles.  He  saw  Carlo  crouching  on  the  ground, 
not  asleep  but  with  his  head  thrust  sideways  between  his  forepaws.  He 
was  whimpering  with  vague  irritation.  Adam  looked  at  him  sharply 
and  seemed  to  know  that  Carlo  was  hearing  something  that  was  not 
right,  some  high-pitched  cry  beyond  the  scale  of  human  hearing. 
Adam's  head  turned  back  to  the  engine  room  and  Carlo  lifted  his  head 
and  pointed  it  there  too. 

Adam  knew  at  once  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  engine: 
perhaps  the  high  whistle  of  steam  escaping  somewhere  among  the 
fronds  of  pipes.  He  walked  back  into  the  engine  room  and  looked  at 
the  water  gauge.  It  was  too  high.  He  ran  up  the  stairs  to  see  Edgar  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  filled  the  boiler.  Edgar  said  yes,  he  had  and  what 
about  it. 

— That's  dangerous,  said  Adam.  — If  you  get  too  much  in  there  it 
might  pass  over  the  steam  vent  and  get  carried  into  the  cylinder. 

— Then  what?  said  Edgar  pulling  his  pages. 
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— Then  something's  got  to  break,  said  Adam  tensely.  — Water  isn't 
compressible,  you  know.  If  it  gets  into  the  cylinder  and  the  piston 
slams  back  against  it,  the  piston  could  crack  or  break  and  grind  the 
whole  shooting  match  to  pieces. 

— I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  said  Edgar.  — I  doubt 
you  know  yourself. 

Adam  turned  and  walked  down  the  stairs,  stifling  his  anger.  Why 
should  he  worry  about  it?  It  was  Edgar's  concern.  He  had  something 
else  on  his  mind.  Let  the  piston  bang  against  the  water  and  thrust  and 
bang  until  it  shattered  itself  and  the  steam  burst  and  the  crank  rod  got 
sprung. 

Edgar  came  down  the  stairs.  He  was  nervous  and  apprehensive. 
— What  if  that  happens?  Can  it  be  fixed? 

— The  whole  engine  could  be  wrecked,  said  Adam.  — Just  like  an 
overloaded  cannon  bursting  open. 

Edgar  looked  helplessly  at  the  cylinder.  — It  looks  all  right  to  me, 
he  said.  — How  can  you  be  sure? 

Adam  began  to  touch  the  journal  boxes.  — Something's  wrong,  he 
said.  — You  don't  run  this  thing  right  anyway.  It's  running  hot.  You 
don't  oil  it  enough.  You've  got  to  listen,  listen  all  the  time  around  an 
engine. 

— Shall  we  shut  it  off?  said  Edgar  anxiously.  — If  there's  a  break- 
down I'm  sunk.  They  won't  let  me  use  it  on  my  experiment  any  more. 

— If  it's  what  I  think  it  is  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  use  it  them- 
selves, said  Adam.  He  shut  the  stopcock  to  the  engine. 

— I'll  get  a  wrench  and  you  show  me  what  to  do,  said  Edgar.  He 
was  humble  and  fearful  now,  all  his  timidity  aroused.  He  took  a  big 
wrench  and  began  to  tug  at  some  of  the  nuts.  They  didn't  budge.  He 
didn't  stand  squarely  to  them.  He  was  afraid  of  the  heat  coming  from 
the  metal  and  leaned  at  an  awkward  angle  and  had  no  power.  He 
picked  up  a  hammer  and  began  to  bang  at  them. 

— Don't  do  that,  said  Adam.  — You'll  spoil  the  threads. 

Edgar  let  him  take  the  wrench  out  of  his  hand.  He  stood  a  moment 
watching  Adam  skillfully  jerk  and  ease  the  complaining  nut  away  from 
its  peak  of  tension.  — Is  Hastings  going  to  load  on  the  Norfolk  packet? 
he  asked. 

Adam  nodded.  Already  he  was  looking  ahead  to  the  other  points 
of  disassembly.  He  held  the  wrench  as  tenderly  as  he  could,  not  wish- 
ing to  mar  or  scratch  the  bright  brass  on  the  nuts. 
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— I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,  said  Edgar.  — Sec  what  you  can  do. 
Edgar  ran  upstairs  to  the  printshop,  came  back  with  a  bundle  and  then 
ran  out  the  door.  Adam  worked  along,  slowly  at  first,  letting  the 
engine  cool  as  much  as  he  could.  lie  laid  the  dissected  parts  carefully 
out  in  sequence  for  Edgar  to  put  back.  He  hadn't  much  time  now  for 
this.  So  little  time  in  fact  that  Buckley  Hastings  came  in  before  he  got 
the  last  nut  off  and  said  he  was  ready  to  go.  — Just  a  minute,  Adam 
said.  — I  want  to  show  Edgar  Gray  how  to  put  these  things  back. 

— He'd  better  get  them  back,  said  Buckley.  — Pallisse  will  skin  him 
alive  if  that  thing  is  down  when  he  comes  in  the  morning. 

When  Edgar  came  they  both  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He  was  all 
dressed  up.  — I  thought  I'd  drive  in  with  Buckley  and  help  him  unload. 
I  want  to  talk  to  the  captain  on  the  coasting  packet  about  my  insert 
pages.  He  might  be  able  to  sell  them  to  the  Southern  papers. 

— Who's  going  to  fix  the  engine?  said  Adam  angrily. 

— You  can  do  it,  said  Edgar.  — After  all,  old  man,  you're  the  one 
who  took  it  apart.  It  won't  take  long. 

— Not  with  the  two  of  us.  It  will  alone,  said  Adam. 

— Someone's  got  to  come  with  me,  said  Buckley.  — I'm  not  going  to 
unload  myself. 

Adam  threw  the  wrench  on  the  ground.  — I'll  go,  he  said.  But  then 
he  saw  the  pitfalls  before  him.  If  he  went  now  and  jumped  off,  Buckley 
would  tell  everyone  the  next  day.  If  they  both  went,  it  would  be  worse. 
Besides,  Edgar  would  never  be  able  to  get  anything  back  and  he  would 
disclaim  responsibility,  say  everything  was  all  right  until  Adam  had  a 
whim  to  tear  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  was  plainly  out- 
maneuvered.  His  only  choice  now  was  to  work  furiously,  hoping  for 
the  best,  and  take  advantage,  after  all,  of  Edgar's  absence.  He  picked 
the  wrench  up  again. 

Edgar  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  — I'll  make  up  to  you  for  this, 
he  said.  — You  won't  regret  it,  I  promise  you. 

He  turned  to  go.  Buckley  joggled  a  huge  book  Edgar  had  under  his 
arm.  — What  in  tarnation  is  that?  he  said. 

— My  Bible,  said  Edgar.  — If  I'm  able  to  hornswoggle  the  captain 
into  taking  some  ads,  I'll  stay  over  for  church. 

Adam  went  deftly  about  his  work,  taking  off  the  end  plate,  discon- 
necting the  connecting  rod  and  then  pulling  the  piston.  He  examined 
the  rough  cast-iron  plate  as  if  it  were  Sevres  porcelain  under  dispute, 
holding  it  up  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  firelight.  It  was  in  one  piece 
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and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  cracks.  He  tried  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  put  it  back  and  go  his  way  but  he  knew  that  he  couldn't  be  certain, 
in  the  night,  that  a  tiny  crack,  thinner  than  a  hair,  could  get  by  and 
still  bring  everything  to  smash.  He  was  supremely  conscious  of  time 
passing  and  of  the  narrow  margin  he  had  to  set  things  right.  Suppose 
he  left  it  until  morning  and  Mr.  Pallisse  came  in  and  saw  it  all  over  the 
floor.  No,  he  could  not  do  that,  he  must  tidy  up  and  yet  he  had  to  be 
sure. 

He  walked  back  and  forth  in  the  room,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind. 
He  chanced  to  look  down  at  a  spot  on  the  wall  and  saw  a  thin  yellow 
stain  under  the  whitewash.  He  remembered  it  clearly.  One  day  a  leaky 
can  of  lard  oil  had  dripped  there.  They  had  rubbed  it  off  and  painted 
it  over  and  over  but  still  the  oil,  sequestered  deep  in  some  impercepti- 
ble crack,  bled  through  its  stain.  Reluctantly  but  with  the  unmistakable 
sense  of  well-being  that  comes  from  solving  a  problem  not  with  waste- 
ful correction  but  on  a  fresh  path  of  discovery,  he  dropped  the  piston 
into  an  oil  bucket  and  set  it  to  heat  by  the  fire. 

Now  the  pull  came  with  the  decision  of  how  long  to  let  it  soak.  He 
felt  like  a  cook  with  a  roast  in  the  oven  and  guests  waiting,  reaching  to 
pull  it  out  and  then  saying — Five  minutes  more,  torn  between  Tightness 
and  urgency.  Finally,  after  delaying  to  his  own  breaking  point,  he  drew 
it  out,  wiped  it  carefully  off  and  coated  it  with  whitewash. 

He  set  it  near  the  fire  to  dry  and  then  moved  his  eyes  as  micro- 
scopically as  he  could  over  the  powdery  surface.  There  was  no  stain. 

The  reassembly  went  fast,  it  seemed  no  time  at  all  until  he  was  tight- 
ening the  last  nut.  He  had  taken  it  off  for  nothing  but  he  had  made  a 
small  conquest  of  doubt;  it  was  worth  it  and  now  he  could  run  up  the 
hill  without  the  feeling  of  something  wrong,  something  left  undone 
checking  him.  But  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  door,  dawn  was  break- 
ing and  George  was  on  his  way  down  to  the  barn. 

Adam  stood  in  the  raw  fog,  dazed  by  time's  cruelty,  halfway  be- 
tween the  Hive  and  the  Eyrie.  His  eyes  smarted  as  if  they  had  been 
bathed  in  lye.  His  back  hurt  and  his  neck  ached  but  they  were  nothing 
to  the  dead  weight  of  his  heart,  dry  and  grating  like  a  burnt-out  cinder 
in  his  chest. 

He  saw  the  woman  he  had  betrayed  come  out  of  her  house  and  walk 
down  the  steps  toward  him.  She  had  her  barn  dress  on,  her  sabots  and 
heavy  woolen  socks.  She  clumped  along,  dragging  her  feet  as  if  they 
were  manacled.  She  passed  him  without  a  word,  not  tossing  her  head  in 
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injured  pride  but  bowing  it  in  deep  pain.  He  followed  her  silently,  not 
daring  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  feet.  She  went  into  the  barn  and 
began  her  work,  making  no  pretense  to  George  Olf  feeling  all  right. 
Adam  stood  there  dumbly  as  she  ignored  him.  He  stepped  onee  into 
her  way  and  she  pushed  him  aside  as  if  he  were  inanimate.  Finally  he 
went  out  of  the  barn  as  he  saw  George  was  beginning  to  look  at  them 
strangely.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  indecision.  He  had  seen  this  pat- 
tern before.  The  woman  is  offended  and  she  does  not  speak  to  the  man 
for  days  and  days.  She  does  everything  to  humiliate  him  and  then  they 
make  up  on  her  terms.  He  always  thought  it  was  silly  and  still  did.  He 
would  not  accept  that  pattern.  He  would  end  it  here.  He  would  go 
away. 

He  heard  the  barn  door  close  and  then  Lili  stood  beside  him.  Her 
arms  were  heaped  with  milk  pans.  — Help  me,  she  said.  He  took  them 
from  her  and  they  walked  into  the  engine  room.  She  sat  down  and 
watched  him  as  he  drained  off  some  hot  water  into  the  pans. 

— Well,  what  happened?  she  asked.  And  he  told  her.  — Is  this  ma- 
chine your  God?  she  said  when  he  was  finished. 

—No. 

— Then  why  didn't  you  let  Edgar  worry  about  it  and  come  to  me? 

— Because  he  wouldn't  worry  about  it.  Any  more  than  he  worries 
about  you. 

— Now  you  want  him  to  worry  about  me?  asked  Lili.  — You  know, 
I  think  you  were  afraid  last  night.  You  were  cowardly,  that's  it. 

— I  had  to  do  this,  said  Adam  doggedly.  — I  have  a  responsibility. 

— What  about  my  responsibility  to  Edgar?  said  Lili.  — I'm  his  wife. 

— He  neglects  you,  said  Adam.  — He  neglects  you  because  he  can't 
use  you  yet.  Because  you're  not  ready  to  produce  for  him. 

— He  leaves  me  alone.  Why  couldn't  you  leave  this  wretched  ma- 
chine alone,  you  fool?  Well,  it  had  to  come  to  an  end  sometime,  this 
cuts  it  like  a  knife. 

Adam  shrugged  helplessly.  Lili  went  to  the  governor  and  looked  at 
the  motto  inscribed  on  it.  — Perhaps  you  stayed  here  all  night  and 
scratched  this  on  it.  You  are  quite  capable. 

— That's  etched  on.  Mr.  Cranoh  did  it.  In  etching  they  take  acid  and 
it  burns  .  .  . 

— I  know  all  about  it,  said  Lili.  — Last  night  as  I  waited  for  you 
some  acid  came  out  of  my  eyes  and  burned  my  cheeks.  I  still  feel  them 
hurting.  It  was  like  a  tide  coming  up  and  up  and  washing  a  boat  away 
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and  the  anchor  drags  and  it  bumps  and  bumps  and  there  is  no  one  to 
haul  it  up.  That's  how  I  felt  inside.  Swept  away  and  dragging  at  the 
same  time. 

Adam  dropped  the  pans  with  a  clatter  and  went  to  her.  — Give  me 
another  chance,  he  said  passionately.  — Tonight.  Dora  wouldn't  be 
back  tonight. 

— No,  said  Lili.  — I  can't.  If  I  forgive  you  and  admit  your  responsi- 
bility to  the  machine  and  the  people  here,  which  I  do,  I  must  admit 
my  own  responsibility  to  what  Mr.  Channing  meant  when  he  asked  us 
to  keep  the  honor  of  the  whole  place  inviolate. 

— You  heard  that  last  night  and  you  were  going  ahead. 

— I  promised  you.  And  I  felt  I  could  break  it  once  and  no  more. 

— The  hell  with  Channing,  said  Adam.  — Even  Mr.  Ripley  paid  no 
account  to  him  and  his  prying  old  hens'  committee. 

— Mr.  Ripley  appointed  me  to  that  committee  this  morning  and  I 
accepted  it.  I'd  rather  hurt  you  than  Mr.  Ripley. 

— All  right,  said  Adam  fiercely.  — Let's  do  it  in  sin  and  suffer  for  it 
after,  confess  it  even.  We  thought  it  was  right  before,  just  and  honest, 
and  all  that  has  changed.  But  they  changed  it  outside  of  us. 

He  pounded  his  chest.  — I  feel  the  same  inside.  Maybe  I'm  cracked 
and  I  don't  know  it.  If  we  don't  go  ahead  I'll  never  know  and  I'll 
suffer  as  much  from  the  cause  as  the  affect.  You  too.  You  won't  get 
over  this  in  a  hurry.  You  want  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

— You're  conceited,  said  Lili,  but  she  smiled  a  little. 

— Conceited?  blustered  Adam.  — I'm  the  exact  opposite.  If  I 
thought  I  could  get  you  to  change  your  mind  about  tonight,  I'd  crawl 
up  there  on  my  belly  and  crawl  back  on  my  knees. 

Lili  was  watching  him  with  narrowed  eyes  hidden  in  shadowy  slits 
across  her  face.  She  kept  bringing  her  lips  together  as  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  say  something  but  some  uncontrollable  pull  of  secret  joy  made 
them  curl  back,  sleek,  plump  and  ripe  and  past  resistance.  But  Adam 
was  looking  at  her  neck,  at  the  pulse  that  clocked  the  hammer  in  blood, 
at  its  fullness  and  roundness  and  the  roundness  from  which  it  sprung. 

— If  I  could  only  do  one  little  thing,  he  said  sadly.  — Just  kiss  that 
little  pink  bud  at  the  tip  of  your  breast. 

Lili  moved  away  from  him.  He  thought  it  was  repulsion  but  it  was 
not  this,  but  a  cat's  withdrawal,  its  necessary  alternate  before  a  great 
pounce.  He  thought  he  had  said  too  much,  had  been  too  lascivious  at 
last,  and  he  held  out  pleading  hands  to  recant. 
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— No,  no.  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  just  want  to  get  into  bed  with  you,  I 
won't  lay  a  hand  on  you.  I  just  want  to  lie  quietly  by  your  side  all 
night.  I  swear  I  won't  touch  you.  He  raised  his  right  hand  in  oath  to 
heaven. 

— If  that's  what  you  want,  you  can  sleep  with  Edgar,  said  Lili.  And 
from  the  way  she  picked  up  the  pans,  Adam  knew  his  chance  was 
gone. 


Chapter 
Eight 


There  was  familism  on  the  Farm.  It  could  not  be  denied.  The  four 
MacDaniels,  mother,  the  two  girls  and  Osborne,  had  drawn  Charles 
and  Maria  Dana,  Amelia  Russell,  Newcomb  and  one  or  two  others 
with  a  disloyal  taste  for  civilized  delicacies  into  their  orbit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dwights,  mother,  father  and  three  children,  leaned 
over  backwards  to  achieve  independent  thinking. 

Sophia  was  much  concerned  about  this  kind  of  grouping  and  con- 
sidered it  morbid.  It  was  unfortunately  made  quite  clear  by  the  inter- 
mixing of  apparel  within  the  MacDaniel  clique,  which  had  the  re- 
sources to  keep  all  of  its  members  uniformly  fashionable  and  with 
a  variety  of  accessories.  The  familism  of  the  Dwights  was  equally  ap- 
parent by  their  paucity  of  clothes,  each  male  and  female  being  well 
dressed  or  shabby  in  sequence.  But  Sophia's  idea  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  was  the  sisterhood  of  women.  She  had  this  in  mind  when  she 
arranged  for  Mr.  Monday  the  tailor  for  some  new  winter  woolen 
dresses  to  be  made.  She  selected  a  demure  gray  and  indicated  a  pattern 
for  him  to  follow.  Moreover,  she  took  the  risk  of  ordering  enough 
material  for  the  other  women  on  the  new  committee  and  asked  them 
to  meet  her  one  afternoon  at  the  tailor  shop. 

When  they  arrived  the  dress  had  been  finished  and  she  had  it  on. 
Marianne,  Amelia  Russell  and  Mrs.  Pallisse  admired  it  temperately 
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but  when  Lili  saw  it  she  flushed  with  anger,  picked  up  the  material  set 
aside  for  her  and  announced  rudely  that  she  would  prefer  to  make 
her  own. 

After  she  had  flounced  out,  Sophia  turned  with  a  pained  look  to  the 
other  women  and  asked  what  on  earth  she  had  to  object  about. 

Marianne,  studying  the  outfit  shrewdly,  noting  the  length  of  the 
skirt,  the  height  of  the  neck,  the  baggy  fold-full  waist  and  the  capri- 
cious bottom,  said  it  was  perhaps  a  little  like  the  ones  the  nuns  wore 
and  that  all  it  lacked  was  a  veil. 

— That's  all  the  better,  said  Sophia  firmly.  — Strangely  enough,  the 
other  night  I  dreamed  I  had  entered  a  sisterhood. 

The  incident  gave  promise  of  growing  into  an  issue.  When  the  other 
gray  dresses  were  done  Sophia  suggested  that  they  all  wear  them  to  tea 
and  sit  together,  leaving  a  place  for  Lili.  Excitement  ran  high  in  the 
dining  room  that  night  and  reached  a  noisy  peak,  tapering  off  into  a 
stunned  silence  when  Lili  came  in  dressed  in  bright  red  flannel,  form- 
fitting,  and  took  her  seat  among  the  Cabinet  of  Virtue.  There  was  no 
telling  what  awful  controversy  and  separation,  brother  against  brother 
and  husband  against  wife,  would  have  broken  out  then  and  there  if 
another  event,  a  truly  shocking  one,  had  not  come  to  pass. 

John  Allen,  another  ex-minister  who  functioned  as  a  lecturer  for 
the  Association,  was  a  widower  with  a  five-year-old  boy.  He  was 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  child  and  took  him  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  He  had  been  giving  lectures  for  the  past  few  days  in  Boston  and 
along  the  North  Shore  and  had  just  returned  to  the  Farm.  During  this 
time  he  had  boarded,  along  with  the  boy,  in  Boston  at  a  Graham  Hotel 
operated  by  his  sister-in-law. 

Just  as  a  flurry  of  wagging  tongues  had  started  up  over  Lili's  dress, 
he  appeared  in  the  dining  room  with  a  very  sick  child  in  his  arms.  He 
went  directly  to  Marianne  and  asked  her  when  her  father,  the  doctor, 
would  come  to  the  Hive. 

The  doctor  was  in  his  room  with  a  cold.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
and  inconsiderately  took  to  his  bed  at  such  times,  refusing  to  get  up 
for  anyone.  Marianne  took  the  child  in  her  arms.  He  was  drowsy,  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  sweating  profusely.  She  held  her  hand  on  his  fore- 
head and  her  finger  on  his  pulse.  Without  a  word  more,  she  wrapped 
him  in  her  cloak,  ran  out  of  the  dining  room  and  up  the  long  hill  to  her 
father's  room  at  the  Pilgrim  House.  Lili  followed  after  her  and  Allen, 
too  distraught  to  respond  rationally,  sank  onto  the  bench  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 
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The  people  ate  their  tea  silently  and  lingered  at  their  tables.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  air.  After  a  while  the  two  girls  came  back. 
This  time  Lili  was  carrying  the  boy. 

As  John  Allen  reached  for  his  little  son,  Marianne,  struggling  to 
control  her  voice,  asked  him  if  the  child  had  been  vaccinated.  Allen 
said  no,  an  officious  doctor  had  tried  to  squirt  some  putrid  animal  pus 
into  him  while  they  were  in  Boston  but  he  had  turned  the  rascal  out. 

— Then  I'm  afraid  he  has  smallpox,  said  Marianne.  — He'll  have  to 
be  isolated. 

John  Allen  took  the  child  fiercely  and  backed  away  from  Marianne 
as  if  she  had  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  on  him.  They  occupied  a 
small  bedroom  in  the  Hive  and  he  walked  erectly  out  of  the  room  and 
upstairs,  darting  angry  glances  at  the  people  who  recoiled  in  uncon- 
trollable fear  as  he  walked  by.  George  sent  Adam  for  the  local  doctor 
and  a  meeting  was  announced  at  the  Eyrie  parlor  that  evening. 

George  had  already  decided  on  a  course  of  action  when  the  meeting 
came  to  order.  But  before  he  could  put  it  to  a  vote  Amelia  Russell  got 
to  her  feet  and  announced  hysterically  that  the  Plague  had  come  to 
Brook  Farm,  that  they  were  all  doomed,  that  nine  out  of  ten  died  of  it 
and  that  those  infected  should  be  shut  up  in  a  house  with  the  door 
locked  and  a  guard  posted  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proach them  on  pain  of  death.  A  feeling  of  panic  arose.  People  looked 
apprehensively  at  their  neighbors,  searching  for  a  telltale  flush  or 
pimple.  Some  stouter  souls  began  to  pooh-pooh  and  belittle  the  situ- 
ation and  Amelia,  put  on  the  defensive,  began  to  shout  about  death 
carts  and  mass  graves,  sulphur,  brimstone  and  gunpowder  fires  and  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Dark  Ages  come  again. 

George  countered  with  an  eminently  sensible  discussion.  He  had 
talked  to  Dr.  Dwight  and  to  the  village  doctor.  They  were  going  to 
turn  the  Cottage  into  a  hospital.  All  well  persons  there  would  move 
into  the  Pilgrim  House  at  once.  He  described  the  symptoms  briefly  and 
dispassionately  and  asked  everyone  who  had  chills  and  fever,  head- 
ache, backache  or  any  kind  of  an  eruption  to  report  to  Dr.  Dwight. 
Osborne  MacDaniel  and  two  other  men  got  up  abruptly  and  left.  In 
a  deep  silence,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

George  had  been  relentiessly  buoyant  and  confident  as  he  made  his 
report  but  every  word  of  it  had  been  wrung  from  a  hard  and  resisting 
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mass  of  fear  in  his  throat.  He  knew  this  was  the  point  where  his 
philosophy  failed  him,  a  great  immovable  stone  in  the  path  toward 
perfection  and  joy.  And  that  he  would  have  to  twist  and  spring  his 
body  from  its  upright  truth  and  faith  to  get  by.  He  would  be  tempted 
to  be  a  bad  Samaritan  because  he  could  not  look  upon  ugliness, 
wounds,  tender  skin  oozing  pus  and  watery  lymph  with  angry  red 
areolae  around  the  leaks,  hideous  and  disfiguring  to  the  faces  he  loved. 
Why  did  this  disease  of  all  have  to  be  the  lot  of  a  body  pledged  to  live 
fully  in  all  its  faculties;  a  stink  to  the  nose,  an  itch  to  the  touch,  pus  to 
taste,  moans  of  agony  to  the  ear,  festerings  and  pockmarks,  abomina- 
tions to  the  eye,  now  and  forever?  It  had  been  bad  enough  when 
Sophy  had  nursed  Lucas  Corrales,  the  leper,  like  a  medieval  saint, 
almost  relishing  the  filthy  contact,  and  Lucas,  like  Lazarus  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  loving  the  dog  who  licked  his  sores. 

That  night  George  tried  to  read  evil  into  his  lexicon.  To  admit  it, 
define  it  and  rise  above  it.  He  went  into  the  library  and  reached  for 
Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  .  .  .  daring  the  maximum.  It 
brought  nothing  to  a  stop  but  impelled  him  forward  into  a  maelstrom 
of  corrosive  fear. 

Breakfast  next  morning  was  a  grim  affair  and,  when  Marianne  came 
in  with  a  cheery,  therapeutic  word  for  everyone,  George,  with  some- 
what of  a  hangdog  look,  asked  her  if  she  should  not  move  into  the 
Cottage. 

— Why?  said  Marianne,  caught  off  base. 

— Well,  said  George  uneasily,  — Amelia  Russell  and  Eunice  Mac- 
Daniel  think  you  may  be  sick. 

Marianne  whirled  around  to  confront  Amelia,  who  was  lurking  in 
the  background.  — Why  me,  Amelia?  she  asked  icily.  — I'm  not  the 
only  person  who  has  handled  the  Allen  boy. 

— You  have  an  eruption  on  your  lips,  said  Amelia. 

Marianne  touched  her  lip  defensively.  — That's  only  a  cold  sore. 

— I  think  it's  the  pox,  said  Amelia.  — Mr.  Ripley  agrees  you  had 
better  be  quarantined.  That's  also  Eunice's  opinion. 

— Eunice  seems  to  be  getting  almost  omnipotent  around  here  since 
she  has  become  Charles's  favorite,  said  Marianne.  — However,  I  don't 
value  her  opinion  any  more  than  yours  and  that  is  the  least  in  the 
world.  You  would  only  be  sending  me  up  there  to  take  the  contagion. 

— Be  fair,  said  George.  — Can  we  afford  to  .  .  . 

— It  is  utterly  nonsensical,  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  for  me  to 
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submit  to  this,  Mr.  Ripley.  My  father,  the  only  person  here  whose 
opinion  1  can  respect  in  this  matter,  would  know  if  I  were  infected.  I 
would  be  doing  us  all  a  disserviee  if  I  should  yield  to  such  folly. 

— Would  you  object  to  staying  in  your  room  for  a  spell?  said 
George.  — Until  we're  sure. 

— I  would  feel  like  a  consummate  fool  if  I  did  anything  so  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  This  is  a  gottcn-up  fear  and  not  a  natural  one.  Amelia 
has  read  too  many  books.  You  look  like  death  warmed  over  yourself, 
Miss  Russell.  Why  don't  you  go  into  quarantine? 

Marianne  could  feel  herself  raving.  George  was  shaking  his  head 
sadly  and  then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  John  Orvis  looking  at  her  and 
moving  his  head  up  and  down  calmly,  indicating  assent. 

Very  well,  she  said  suddenly.  — I  will  stay  in  my  room  for  meals 
if  Amelia  persists  in  spreading  panic  every  time  I  appear  but  you  all 
act  to  me  like  a  parcel  of  fools. 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  left.  Some  of  the  people  who  had  been 
listening  took  heart  at  her  firmness  and  visited  her.  George  went  again 
to  the  village  to  see  the  doctor.  He  was  noncommittal  about  the  sever- 
ity, scope  and  treatment  of  the  sickness  but  gave  his  opinion  that  it 
might  be  nothing  but  a  lot  of  bad  colds  and  erysipelas. 

The  next  morning  George  was  appalled  to  see  Marianne  at  break- 
fast. She  went  boldly  over  to  Maria  Dana  and  asked  for  Amelia. 

— Amelia  is  sick,  said  Maria. 

— Is  she  going  to  the  Cottage?  said  Marianne  slyly. 

— Oh  yes,  if  she  is  not  better  tomorrow,  said  Maria  huffily.  — She 
has  too  much  good  sense  not  to  respect  people's  feelings  about  it. 

— I  hope  she  has  enough  sense  to  know  whether  she  has  the  small- 
pox or  not,  said  Marianne.  — Tell  her  I  will  come  and  wait  on  her  if 
she  is  not  afraid. 

— It's  just  a  bad  cold  and  a  sick  headache,  said  Eunice  MrcDaniel. 

— That's  rich,  said  Marianne.  — And  I  was  to  be  banished  for  a 
cold  sore. 

Without  sitting  down,  Marianne  picked  up  an  empty  plate  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  refill  it.  When  she  opened  the  door  someone  said 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  — Well,  here  comes  Marianne. 

— Yes.  Marianne  is  quite  tired  of  the  sham. 

But  when  she  got  back  to  the  dining  room  George  intercepted  her 
at  the  door  and  took  the  plate  away  from  her.  He  asked  her  not  to 
wait  on  anybody. 
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— I'm  getting  sick  of  this  nonsense,  she  said. 

George  struggled  to  control  his  temper.  He  had  not  slept  a  wink 
and  wondered  himself  if  his  head  and  back  did  not  ache.  — It's  not 
safe  for  anyone  to  come  to  the  dining  room  who  has  been  exposed. 
It's  thought  you  have  the  disease. 

— By  whom? 

— There's  Miss  Mac  and  my  wife  think  so. 

He  looked  away  from  her.  He  was  lying.  Their  protests  had  been 
engendered  by  his  fears. 

— I  told  you  before  what  I  think  of  their  opinion.  I  violated  my 
sense  of  right  by  yielding  before  and  I  will  not  again.  I  will  use  no  more 
needless  caution. 

— I  request  you  not  to  wait  on  people.  Not  to  come  into  the  dining 
room. 

— I  refuse  you,  said  Marianne.  — I  feel  that  I  would  only  contribute 
to  the  panic  if  I  stay  away  and  am  not  infected.  There  are  three  or  four 
people  here,  and  your  wife  is  one  of  them,  that  are  getting  up  a  scare. 

— I  beg  you,  Marianne,  said  George.  — You  can't  tell  until  the  last 
minute.  You  might  break  out  yet. 

— You  may  break  out.  Why  don't  you  shut  yourself  up? 

She  took  the  plate  up  again  and  laid  it  in  front  of  Mr.  Hatch.  He 
started  to  get  up  from  his  seat,  looked  a  moment  into  her  calm  gray 
eyes,  took  a  muffin  and  moved  over  to  make  a  place  for  her.  George 
turned  to  Sophy  with  a  helpless  shrug. 

But  the  Cottage  began  to  fill  up.  The  infection  seemed  to  strike 
first  among  the  men.  The  little  Allen  boy  had  been  a  favorite.  He  was 
motherless  and  the  menfolks  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  to  give  John 
Allen  a  hand  with  him.  He  got  more  piggybacks  than  any  lad  on  the 
place.  At  first  they  waited  for  the  eruptions,  the  hard  lumps  like 
shot  under  the  skin,  before  they  took  up  their  cornhusk  mattresses 
and  went  into  isolation.  Then  they  went  as  the  piercing  backache 
came.  The  Cottage  became  a  house  of  horror.  Blotched  faces  appeared 
at  the  windows,  glistening  with  sweat  and  unshaven.  John  Cheever, 
although  the  weather  was  unseasonably  warm,  darted  in  and  out  of 
the  Cottage  cellar,  stoking  the  furnace.  Extra  blankets  were  sent  up 
to  bring  on  great  sweats  and  purgings  and  everyone  gave  the  building 
a  wide  berth  to  the  windward  because  it  was  known  that  the  infection 
was  carried  by  the  miasma  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick. 

Food  was  left  on  the  porch  and  taken  in  after  the  bearer  had  with- 
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drawn.  A  sign  was  posted  reading,  Sickncw,  Keep  Off.  The  people 
in  Roxbury  got  wind  of  the  plague  and  the  rumor  spread  to  Boston. 
Visitors  dwindled  away.  But  still  the  Farmers  tried  to  keep  up  some 
normalcy.  Even  to  bringing  vegetables  to  market. 

It  was  fearful  but  intangible.  The  doctor  from  the  village  made 
hasty  visits,  said  everyone  had  a  cold.  He  declined  to  visit  the  Cottage. 
It  became  accepted  that  its  occupants  had  to  tend  to  themselves.  John 
Allen  was  up  there  with  his  son.  It  was  a  frightful  time.  People 
cringed  as  they  sat  in  the  dining  room,  hating  their  neighbors.  Mari- 
anne went  about  with  a  continual  look  of  scorn.  Her  rival  Mary 
Lincoln  went  away  for  a  supposed  day's  visit  and  never  returned. 
Edgar  moved  his  bed  into  the  printshop  and  made  Lili  eat  her  meals 
there  with  him.  They  kept  bringing  more  sheets  and  blankets  to  the 
Cottage.  When  soiled,  they  were  burned  in  the  furnace  by  the  occu- 
pants. Mrs.  Cheswell  went  upstairs  in  the  Hive  to  the  Pallisses'  room 
to  see  if  they  had  any  bedclothes  to  spare.  When  she  stepped  inside 
the  room  she  shrieked.  Mrs.  Pallisse,  shrunken  under  the  blanket, 
had  a  face  covered  with  sores.  She  was  one  vast  sore  from  head  to 
chin,  her  eyes  swollen  shut. 

Mrs.  Cheswell  was  still  shrieking  as  she  ran  down  the  stairs.  It  was 
touch  and  go  at  this  moment.  A  little  more  and  people  would  run  for 
their  lives. 

George  went  in  desperation  for  old  Dr.  Dwight.  He  allowed  he 
was  cured  of  his  cold  and  dressed  and  came  down  to  see  Mrs.  Pallisse. 
With  an  angry  growl  he  pulled  off  her  blankets  and  ordered  her  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  Cottage.  George  and  Adam  brought  her  bed  down  to 
the  door  and  they  brought  it  up  the  road  on  a  cart.  Fearfully  they 
lifted  it  down  and  put  it  on  the  porch,  knocking  and  running  away 
as  if  they  were  abandoning  an  illegitimate  child. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  a  tough  old  bird.  He  was  hard  and  crabbed  like 
a  winter  apple  but  sweet  and  sound  inside.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  walked  into  the  Cottage.  — Who  tends  the  fire?  he  demanded. 
— I  want  it  put  out.  Open  up  the  windows! 

Adam,  driven  by  his  uncontrollable  curiosity,  walked  in  too.  One 
of  the  patients,  tottering  with  weakness,  was  trying  to  change  the 
sheets  on  a  bad.  Adam  took  hold  of  his  elbow  and  guided  him  to  a 
chair.  The  patient  looked  at  him  gratefully  but  shook  his  head  at  his 
foolhardiness. 

— Take  those  bedclothes  down  to  the  engine  room  and  give  them  a 
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good  steaming,  ordered  Dr.  Dwight.  George's  stomach  seemed  to 
turn  over  when  he  saw  Adam  come  to  the  door  with  his  arms  loaded 
with  blankets.  He  felt  such  misery,  such  desperation,  that  when  Dr. 
Dwight  waved  for  him  to  come  in  he  obeyed  without  a  second  thought. 
In  his  state  he  would  have  walked  into  a  funeral  pyre.  He  vomited 
shortly  after  he  got  inside  the  door.  There  was  a  frightful,  overpower- 
ing stink  of  corruption. 

But  there  was  something  about  the  old  doctor  that  made  it  a  greater 
sickness  to  hang  back  in  fear.  — This  is  a  disgrace,  said  the  doctor. 
— It  might  be  the  eleventh  century.  You  people  and  your  obscene 
God.  I  suppose  you  think  this  is  a  punishment  for  wickedness.  Look 
at  these  blankets  and  this  excessive  heat.  Who  prescribed  this  kind  of 
treatment? 

— We  thought  we  should  bring  on  a  crisis,  bring  out  the  corruption 
as  much  as  we  could,  said  George. 

— Witchcraft,  priestcraft,  said  Dr.  Dwight.  — Why  is  it  every  old 
wife,  old  maid  and  old  clergyman  think  they  can  cure  sickness  .  .  . 

— We're  all  familiar  with  plagues,  said  George.  — We're  trying 
our  best. 

— And  we  doctors  labor  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being 
allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  useless. 

— The  doctor  at  Spring  Street  .  .  .  began  George. 

— To  hell  with  him,  said  the  doctor.  — I'm  taking  charge  here.  I 
want  ice.  I  want  clean  linen  every  day.  I  want  nurses  up  here,  women 
who  won't  be  afraid  to  look  under  a  blanket  and  see  a  set  of  privates. 
This  is  a  sickness,  not  a  punishment.  The  thing  is  not  to  get  the  fever 
over  at  any  cost  but  to  lessen  it.  I  suggested  this  Cottage  because  it 
is  drafty,  the  wind  blows  through  the  cracks  and  cleans  out  the  bad 
air.  And  you  folks  have  everything  shut  tight  as  a  drum. 

— You'll  infect  the  whole  place,  said  George  hoarsely. 

— It's  their  own  fault  if  I  do.  This  is  no  plague,  George.  This  is  small- 
pox, fever  and  eruption.  Plagues  come  to  dirty  places  and  its  victims 
die  from  fear,  dirt  and  neglect.  This  is  Brook  Farm,  sir.  We're  clean 
and  sweet  here.  We  eat  fresh  farinaceous  food  and  bathe  frequently. 
We're  situated  on  gravelly  soil  and  high  into  the  wind.  This  is  no  foul 
stew  filled  with  half-starved,  diseased,  ignorant,  priest-ridden  victims 
of  civilization.  If  anyone  dies  here  they've  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Call  a  meeting  and  let's  straighten  this  thing  out. 

Dr.  Dwight  turned  sharply  and  went  out  of  the  Cottage.  On  the 
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lawn  he  saw  the  sign.  He  gave  it  a  kick  with  his  foot,  knocking  it  out 
of  the  ground.  George  picked  it  up  and  they  walked  down  the  road 
to  the  engine  room.  The  doctor  told  George  what  he  wanted:  olive  oil 
or  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid  for  salve.  They  could  put  it  on  with 
Marianne's  paintbrushes. 

There  was  a  whistle  on  the  steam  engine.  It  had  never  been  blown 
but  once.  It  was  too  harsh  and  John  Dwight  insisted  on  the  horn 
being  used,  with  the  Eroica  call.  But  George,  impelled  by  high  new 
excitement,  walked  into  the  room  and  pulled  the  cord.  As  it  shattered 
the  air  the  people  came  running  to  the  barnyard  and  they  were  told 
to  meet  in  the  dining  room. 

George  stood  before  them  and  without  preliminaries  spoke  his  piece. 
— This  is  Brook  Farm,  he  said.  — We're  sweet  and  clean  here  and 
we  have  to  fear  no  plagues.  I  want  to  speak  for  the  direction  now;  if 
I  am  wrong  they  can  vote  me  down  from  the  floor.  There  will  be  no 
more  isolation  from  now  on.  Bad  cases  will  continue  going  to  the 
Cottage,  but  not  to  be  left  alone  to  be  waited  on  by  their  fellow  suf- 
ferers. All  that  are  members  of  our  Brook  Farm  family  will  nurse 
the  sick,  taking  turns.  Those  who  are  not  vaccinated  will  help  with 
the  food  and  the  washing.  Those  who  are  afraid  can  leave  at  once. 
We'll  need  nurses,  we'll  need  ice,  ointment,  salves  to  put  on  eruptions. 
No  one  who  is  suffering,  who  needs  a  drink,  balm  for  their  sores  or  a 
friendly  word  will  be  left  alone  for  one  minute.  Are  there  any  ob- 
jections? 

He  looked  carefully  around.  Then  he  lifted  up  the  sign.  — This 
sign  will  be  placed  by  the  road  to  ward  off  strangers  but  there  will  be 
none  but  brothers  and  sisters  within  our  gates. 

He  stepped  down  in  silence  and  walked  out  to  the  roadway  and 
calmly  drove  in  the  sign,  sealing  off  the  Farm,  closing  the  door  to  the 
market  and  to  any  further  escape. 

The  peak  was  thirty  cases.  Some  with  pustules  stayed  at  their  work 
around  the  Farm,  laughing  it  off.  The  little  Allen  boy  recovered, 
unmarked:  and  his  father,  Osborne  MacDaniel  and  Mr.  Monday  the 
tailor.  Then  the  women  got  sick,  Maria  Dana,  Mary  Donnelly.  When 
the  ointment  ran  out,  butter  was  put  on  sores.  Neighbor  Orange 
brought  over  a  carload  of  ice  and  through  the  burning,  itching  night 
the  afflicted  had  a  piece  to  suck  on  and  cool  their  mouths.  George 
took  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Everything  set  aside  for  market  was 
thrown  into  the  pot.  No  one  was  hungry  or  thirsty. 
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When  Peter  Baldwin  the  baker  took  sick  there  was  a  moment  or 
two  of  anxiety  over  the  loss  of  bread.  But  Peter  had  trained  three  boys 
as  apprentices.  The  oldest  was  fourteen  and  he  seized  the  opportunity 
with  a  confident  hand.  To  celebrate,  for  they  found  considerable  joy 
in  their  new  importance,  they  made  a  batch  of  gingerbread  for  their 
inaugural.  In  their  excitement  they  put  everything  in  but  the  ginger. 
So  there  was  laughter  that  night,  bubbling  up  through  the  devil's  broth 
of  anguish  and  travail. 

The  weather  stayed  mild  and  the  windows  were  kept  open  and  the 
clean  wind  blew  away  the  miasma.  Adam  tended  the  engine  while 
Mr.  Pallisse  sat  with  his  wife  and  the  sheets  and  blankets  were  sprayed 
with  live  steam. 

But  George  had  a  band  of  iron  tightening  around  his  head.  Mrs. 
Pallisse  was  dying.  Her  husband  did  nothing  but  sit  by  her  side  and 
cry,  unable  to  hand  her  a  spoonful  of  soup.  Sophia  was  tending  her 
and  had  been  up  three  nights  in  a  row.  Old  Dr.  Dwight  stood  for  hours 
by  her  bed  angrily  wondering  why  she  persisted  in  having  a  fever. 

Amelia  Russell  spread  the  news.  — We've  only  had  one  other  death 
on  the  Farm,  she  said  tearfully.  — And  that  was  Mary  Williams  and 
she  was  half  dead  before  she  got  here,  with  consumption.  I  can  remem- 
ber her  funeral  procession  passing  my  window  as  they  carried  her  to 
her  last  resting  place.  The  men  carrying  the  coffin  were  almost  hidden 
in  the  mist,  it  was  like  a  weird  march  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  only 
made  visible  by  second  sight. 

Dr.  Dwight  wished  he  had  second  sight,  for  once.  He  was  politely 
called  a  freethinker  but  was  actually  a  militant  atheist.  He  could  not 
understand  why  she  was  suffering  so.  Her  fever  was  higher  than  any 
he  had  ever  known.  Her  hair  had  fallen  out  and  she  lay  and  moaned 
inhumanly  like  a  wounded  beast,  not  wishing  to  live. 

Lili  was  to  nurse  her  while  Sophia  took  a  much-needed  rest.  She 
and  Sophia  were  by  the  bedside  one  morning  while  Mr.  Pallisse  went 
soddenly  down  the  hill  to  try  to  eat  some  breakfast.  It  had  been  a 
bad  night,  a  horrible  night,  and  the  woman,  between  moments  of  delir- 
ium, had  begged  quite  calmly  for  death  to  take  her. 

Lili  busied  herself  around  the  room,  tidying  up.  Sophia  was  sitting 
in  the  only  chair,  pale  and  quiet,  with  all  the  life  drawn  from  her  face. 

— You  should  go  now  for  a  nice  hot  breakfast,  Mrs.  Ripley,  said 
Lili. 
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— Her  deathbed  is  truly  edifying,  said  Sophia.  — I  find  it  hard  to 
leave  for  the  outer  world. 

Lili  cast  a  startled  glance  at  the  woman  on  the  bed  hut  she  seemed 
to  be  unhearing  and  asleep.  -  She's  asleep,  isn't  she?  asked  Lili 
nervously. 

— Last  night,  continued  Sophia,  — in  her  delirium  she  turned  to  me 
with  the  sweetest  smile  and  said  she  thought  I  was  dead  and  was  rejoic- 
ing for  me. 

Lili  went  to  the  bedside  and  placed  her  finger  on  the  sick  woman's 
wrist.  — She's  really  asleep,  isn't  she?  she  repeated,  turning  to  Sophia 
for  confirmation. 

Sophia  smiled  sadly.  — Nothing  seems  real  to  me  but  death  at  the 
moment.  I  want  to  follow  all  the  funerals  I  see.  May  our  blessed  Lord 
send  us  grace  to  prepare  for  that  awful  but  sweet  moment. 

Lili  retreated  to  the  window.  She  had  got  over  her  fear  of  the  sick- 
room by  now  but  the  thin,  straight  figure  of  Sophia  sitting  in  the  chair 
was  bringing  it  back  a  thousandfold. 

— I'll  never  forget  this  night,  said  Sophia.  — She  confessed  to  me 
and  I  read  the  office  for  the  dead.  Mr.  Pallisse,  poor  man,  could  not 
form  the  words. 

Lili  was  never  more  glad  to  see  a  person  in  her  life  as  she  looked 
up  and  saw  the  ruddy  old  face  of  Dr.  Dwight  beaming  at  her  from  the 
doorway. 

The  doctor  came  in  and  took  his  patient's  pulse  and  angrily  drew 
away  from  the  bed,  rocking  up  and  down  on  his  toes  in  rage. 

— The  fever  should  be  gone  now.  Her  face  is  clearing  up. 

— I  guess  we'll  just  have  to  leave  it  to  God,  said  Sophia  sweetly, 
folding  her  hands. 

— God  my  foot,  snapped  Dr.  Dwight.  — If  we  left  it  up  to  that  old 
fraud  we'd  all  die  before  our  time,  or  live  forever,  which  is  worse. 

Sophia  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  She  could  never  get  used  to  Dr. 
Dwight's  attitude  nor  understand  why  George  tolerated  it. 

— You've  been  leaving  it  up  to  Him  right  along  perhaps,  he  said. 
— This  woman  has  a  secondary  infection  somewhere  on  her  body 
which  is  keeping  her  fever  up.  Have  you  bathed  her  and  salved  her 
all  over,  Sophy? 

Before  Sophia  could  reply  he  threw  the  bedcovers  off  Mrs.  Pallisse. 
— What  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils  is  that?  he  demanded,  looking 
down. 
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Mrs.  Pallisse's  lower  torso  was  covered  by  a  pair  of  ruffled  drawers. 

— They're  drawers,  said  Lili. 

— What  are  they  for?  asked  the  doctor.  — I've  been  practicing 
medicine  for  years  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  them.  You  wear 
them?  he  asked  Lili. 

— Well,  no,  she  said  faintly.  — But  many  women  do. 

— You  wear  'em,  Sophy?  he  asked.  — Never  mind.  They'll  have  to 
come  off. 

He  reached  down  to  Mrs.  Pallisse's  waist  and  began  to  tug  gently. 

— No,  no,  the  sick  woman  moaned. 

— Don't  you  dare  touch  them,  shouted  Sophia.  — You're  a  wicked 
old  man.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  you,  God  or  man.  You  are  trying  to  kill 
her.  She  will  have  a  martyr's  as  well  as  a  confessor's  crown. 

Dr.  Dwight  pulled  a  lancet  in  a  leather  case  from  his  breast  pocket. 
He  deftly  slit  the  drawers  down  the  sides.  — Get  this  off  and  give  her 
a  good  wash  all  over,  he  told  Lili.  — I'll  see  what  I  have  to  clean  up  the 
infection. 

— I  believe  you  are  an  agent  of  the  evil  one,  said  Sophia  hysterically. 
— And  all  your  gifts  are  used  in  his  service.  But  this  poor  soul  is 
beyond  you.  All  she  wants  is  angelic  sanctity  of  a  priest  and  Masses 
said  for  her  soul.  We  should  all  be  happy  to  hear  of  her  death  at  such 
a  moment. 

— I'm  a  doctor,  Sophy,  said  the  old  man  calmly.  — Everything  is 
sacred  to  me  but  the  Great  Magician  and  ruffled  drawers. 

Sophia  clutched  at  her  throat.  She  was  breathing  hard  and  hoarsely. 

The  doctor  looked  keenly  at  her.  — You  feel  as  if  you  had  a  ball 
in  your  stomach,  don't  you,  girl . . .  and  it  came  up  and  lodged  in  your 
throat? 

Sophia  nodded  dumbly  at  him,  gasping. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist.  — Come  along.  A  nice  nasty  dose 
of  colocynthis  will  fix  you  up. 

The  news  that  Mrs.  Pallisse  had  finally  taken  the  right  turn  in  the 
road  was  like  the  final  ugly  scab  falling  from  sores  of  the  Farm.  Now 
that  her  life  was  saved,  some  of  the  women  who  in  the  critical  days 
asked  nothing  but  that  she  exist  began  to  regret  that  she  would  have 
pockmarks  and  that  she  had  lost  her  hair.  The  men  could  not  under- 
stand this  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Pallisse  had  pale,  blotchy  skin  and  her 
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hair  was  the  ugliest  of  carroty  reds.  They  hated  to  hear  the  women 
commiserating.  It  seemed  disloyal,  almost  sacrilegious. 

But  the  women  knew  that  she  was  not  really  well.  That  even  with 
the  infection  and  fever  gone,  she  could  still  die,  slip  away  in  weariness 
and  defeat.  And  Mr.  Pallisse  felt  it  too  and  tried  to  smile  when  he 
answered  questions  about  her  condition.  His  ambiguity  showed  as  he 
replied,  — She's  better  .  .  .  about  the  same,  about  the  same. 

Lili  nursed  her  now  all  the  time,  talking  to  her  in  French,  trying 
to  arouse  her.  She  creamed  her  patient's  face,  fussed  with  her  nails 
and  sprinkled  her  with  her  last  reserves  of  cologne.  But  the  woman 
responded  little,  was  not  even  irritated,  and  Lili  began  to  dread  her 
visits  to  the  silent  room  and  the  pale  minimum  of  life  on  the  bed. 

One  day  Mr.  Pallisse  came  excitedly  into  the  dining  room  to  the 
table  where  both  Lili  and  Sophia  happened  to  be  sitting.  — My  wife 
...  he  said,  then  seemed  to  choke  up  and  stop  short. 

— The  priest,  she  wants  the  priest,  said  Sophia,  rising  suddenly. 

Mr.  Pallisse  shook  his  head  and  went  to  Lili  and  whispered  in  her 
ears.  She  smiled.  — Yes,  I  have  them,  she  said.  — They're  all  washed 
and  mended. 

She  started  quickly  up  to  the  Cottage,  stopping  in  her  room  for  a 
moment  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Pallisse  was  as  limp  as  ever  but  when  Lili 
held  out  her  ruffled  drawers  she  smiled.  Mr.  Pallisse  was  there  too 
and  he  began  to  smile.  Then  Lili  reached  into  a  bag  and  brought  out 
what  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  hair,  a  deep  chestnut,  glowing  with 
undertones  of  red. 

— What's  that?  said  Mrs.  Pallisse  faintly. 

— That's  your  hair,  said  Lili. 

Mrs.  Pallisse  shook  her  head.  — No,  my  hair  is  gone.  And  ii  was 
ugly,  carrot  color. 

Lili  held  it  up  on  her  head,  turning  it  in  the  light  and  stroking  it 
gently.  — No,  dear.  This  is  yours.  We  saved  it  when  it  fell  out  and  had 
it  made  into  a  wig  to  wear  until  yours  grows  back.  The  color  is  a  little 
different.  I  thought  I'd  touch  it  up  a  bit,  but  it  will  be  very  becoming. 

Mrs.  Pallisse  writhed  and  struggled  up  on  one  elbow.  — Put  it  on 
me,  she  said. 


Chapter 
Nine 


The  day  came  at  last  when  George  could  go  to  the  place  where  the 
world  touched  the  Farm  and  pull  out  the  stake  driven  into  the  earth 
and  the  sign  of  contamination.  He  was  truly  happy  about  it.  He  had 
no  desire  to  tote  up  and  grieve  over  the  losses  of  a  month  away  from 
the  market,  the  costs  of  ice  and  medicine  and  all  the  extras  that 
had  been  so  primary  in  the  days  just  past.  They  had  achieved  the 
greatest  of  victories,  conquered  death  itself.  Work  had  been  stopped 
on  the  Phalanstery.  There  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Workingman's  Association  and  their  enforced  absence  had  been  mis- 
understood as  abandonment  and  a  new  line  of  policy  taken.  But  the 
Harbinger  had  gone  out  on  schedule  and  did  not  reflect,  George  con- 
sidered, the  slightest  taint  of  dismay  or  defeat. 

The  omnibus  from  Boston  to  the  Farm  had  been  discontinued.  Mr. 
Gerrish  had  changed  back  into  his  crowded  old  stagecoach  and  car- 
ried an  occasional  passenger  to  Spring  Street  or  Dedham.  Of  late  he 
had  been  executing  a  strange  and  dramatic  maneuver  which  had  the 
children  watching  for  him  nearly  every  morning  from  the  Hive  win- 
dows. The  Boston  Road  crossed  the  Farm  road  like  a  T  and  Mr. 
Gerrish  would  sometimes  turn  from  it  and  gallop  his  horses  by  the 
Farm  to  a  point  a  hundred  yards  up  the  road,  back  and  turn  the 
plunging  and  rearing  horses  with  curses  and  cracks  of  the  whip.  Then 


he  would  pass  the  Hive  again  with  a  wild  jolting  and  swaying  of  the 
coach  body  and  a  frightened,  protesting  grinding  of  the  iron-shod 
wheels. 

The  children  talked  so  much  about  it  that  the  adults  began  to  watch 
the  wild  flight,  the  screaming  halt,  the  bustling  wheel  around  and  the 
thundering  return.  And  they  too  saw  the  mysterious  stranger  who 
always  sat  at  the  window  during  these  forays  and  studied  the  Farm 
carefully  as  he  rode  by.  The  children  waved  at  him  and  he  waved 
back  and  they  grew  distantly  fond  of  him  as  their  only  contact  with 
the  healthy  world  outside. 

When  George  was  pulling  up  the  stake  in  the  ceremonial  of  purifica- 
tion he  heard  the  harsh  cry  of  the  stage  driver,  the  crack  of  the  whip 
and  the  whinny  of  the  horses  as  they  lunged  into  their  frightening 
gallop  through  the  gantlet  of  contamination.  He  went  to  the  roadside 
and  waved  the  sign  over  his  head.  Gerrish  put  on  the  brakes  and  the 
horses,  checked  in  full  flight,  reared  and  snorted,  wounded  by  the  iron 
drag  of  the  hard  bits. 

— All  clear?  asked  Gerrish,  looking  down  from  his  perch  and  hold- 
ing his  scarf  nervously  over  his  mouth. 

— Free  and  clear,  said  George. 

The  door  opened  and  the  mysterious  stranger  stepped  down.  No 
wonder  the  children  had  been  so  excited  about  him.  He  was  an  enor- 
mous man,  muffled  in  a  cloak.  His  beaver  was  swathed  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  a  high  velvet  mourning  band.  His  face  was  clean- 
shaven and  powdered.  On  his  finger  was  a  heavy  ring  with  a  huge 
stone.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  come  to  offer  them  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  like  a  great  Capitalist  who  has  seen  the  light  through  patient 
reading  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Harbinger  and  ready  to  make  his 
contribution  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

— Mr.  George  Ripley?  he  asked  portentously. 

— I  am  Mr.  Ripley. 

— How  many  did  you  lose  in  the  plague?  he  asked  gravely. 

— None,  sir.  We  are  all  well. 

— A  miracle,  sir.  Everyone  speaks  with  favor  of  your  ability  to 
keep  the  infection  from  the  community  at  large.  I  have  something 
for  you. 

The  big  man  reached  into  his  pocket  and  handed  George  a  docu- 
ment. Before  George  could  examine  it,  he  said,  — Mr.  Charles  Dana, 
is  he  here? 


— Not  at  the  moment,  said  George.  — But  he  is  well  and  will  be 
back  in  a  day  or  so. 

— Would  you  say,  said  the  man  deferentially,  — that  this  was  his 
last  and  usual  place  of  abode0 

— Yes,  said  George,  after  a  suitable  pause  for  reflection. 

— Then  give  him  this,  said  the  man,  handing  George  another  docu- 
ment. 

He  took  of!  his  hat,  bowed,  swept  back  into  the  coach.  Gerrish 
plied  the  whip  again  and  the  coach  was  off. 

George  walked  Up  to  the  barnyard.  He  opened  the  paper.  It  read: 


Middlesex  ss.    tommontocaltf)  of  #lassacf)usctts 

To    the    MierifT    of    our    County    of  N(>lj(>lk    Ot    Suffolk  or    his    Deputy. 

G recite* 

XT7E   command   you   to    .m.i.h    the  foods   or   estate   of 

George  Ripley,  Clerk  and  Charles  Anderson  Dana,  gentleman,  both 
of  Ro.xbury  in  said  County  of  Norfolk        to  the  r»i*«  of       eight  hundred 
summon 

dollar*.   and-U*-^»nV-ih*r*^(-t«^Uk*-4h«-fc«4*-»<-  the    ^id  RipU'Y   (llld    DclHd  (|f 

/hc\'    may   bf    found    in    >our    precinct)  ^nd-  [()    appear  -»*f»»y—  k++p,    s>    1H«W  y«m-h*v»- 

before   our   Justices   of   our   Court  of   Common    riess.    next   to   bf   holdrn    at       C  (ifnbndge 
within   and    for   our   county   of   Middlesex,   on    the   second    Monday   of  DcCCDlbcr  next: 

Then    and    there    in    our    said    Co.irt     to    answer    unto  Nathaniel    HUM  thomC     of 

Coneord  in  said  Comity  of  Middlesex  gentleman  in  a  plea  of  the  Case, 
for  that  the  said  Ripley  and  Dana  on  the  seventh  day  of  October  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  two  for  value  received  of  the 
said  Hawthorne  by  their  promissory  note  of  that  date  promised  the 
said  Hawthorne  to  pay  him  five  hundred  and  twenty  four  dollars  and 
five  cents  on  demand  with  interest — yet  they  have  not  paid  the  same — 
Also  for  that  the  said  Ripley  and  Dana  were,  on  the  seventh  day 
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of  November  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  two,  trustees  of 
a  certain  voluntary  association  called  Brook  Farm  Institute,  and  on 
the  same  day  there  was  due  to  the  said  Hawthorne  from  the  trustees 
of  said  Brook  Farm  Institute  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  four 
dollars  and  five  cents  for  so  much  money  by  the  said  Hawthorne 
before  that  time  lent  and  advanced  to  the  said  trustees  at  their  special 
request,  in  consideration  whereof  the  said  Ripley  and  Dana  promised 
the  said  Hawthorne  to  pay  said  last  mentioned  sum  on  demand  with 

interest — yet  they  nave  not  paid  it — in  a  »i—  u  the  — •■  for  that  the  said 

Defendants  on    the    day    of    the    purchase    of    this    Writ,    being    indebted    to    the 

Plaintiff   in   the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars,   as  well   for  so   much   money   before 

that  time  had  and  received  by  the  said  Defendants'  to  the  Plaintiff's  use,  and  for  other  money 
by  the  Plaintiff  before  that  time  laid  out  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  said  Defendants 
as  their  special  request;  and  for  other  money  by  the  Plaintiff  before  that  time  lent  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  said  Defendants  at  ttWir  like  request;  as  for  divers  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise 
by  the  Plaintiff  before  that  time  sold  and  delivered  to  the  said  Defendants  and  for  certain  labor 
done  and  performed,  materials  found  in  and  about  said  labor  by  the  Plaintiff  for  the  said 
Defendants  and  at  their  special  request,  and  being  so  indebted  the  said  Defendant^'  then  and 
there  in  consideration  thereof  promised  the  Plaintiff  to  pay  him  said  last  mentioned  sum  on 
demand.  Yet  the  said  Defendants  though  requested,  haV£  never  paid  the  same  but  neglects 
and   refuses  so  to  do. 

To  the  damage  of   the  said  HaWthomC  (as   he   saith)    the  sum   of  eight 

Hundred  dollars,    which    shall    then    and    there    be    made    to    appear,    with    other    due 

damages.  And  have  you  there  this  writ  with  your  doings  therein.  — Witness,  DatllCi   rVcllS 

Esq.   at  Cambridge,   the  tJl'lld  day   of  October  in   the   year   of   our 

Lord   one   thousand   eight    hundred    and   forty  JlVC 
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The  children  came  running  out  of  the  house  to  ask  him  if  it  was 
a  Capitalist  with  a  bag  of  gold,  for  it  was  a  key  tale  in  the  new  folklore 
of  Association  that  every  day  Charles  Fourier  had  come  home  at  the 
stroke  of  noon,  because  that  was  the  hour  he  had  set  to  meet  Capitalists 
who  might  be  disposed  to  try  his  system.  And  he  awaited  them  punc- 
tually and  hopefully  until  his  death. 

George  told  them  it  wasn't  quite  that  .  .  .  but  some  private  business 
of  his  own. 

He  folded  up  the  paper  quickly,  as  if  someone  was  reading  it  over 
his  shoulder.  He  read  it  again  and  again  through  the  day,  puzzling 
over  the  line  about  taking  the  body,  not  sure  whether  it  was  under- 
lined or  stricken  out.  He  read  it  as  his  pupils  struggled  with  Locke 
and  Bacon  in  the  philosophy  class.  He  read  it  at  an  editorial  meeting. 
He  read  it  in  the  barn,  holding  it  under  the  cow's  belly.  But  always 
he  read  it  alone  and  secretly.  Not  only  because  of  the  blight  it  would 
cast  on  the  rejoicing  over  the  perils  just  past  but  because  it  was  a 
private  affair.  For  all  the  new  promises,  the  dispensations  of  capital- 
ism, the  spreading  out  of  responsibility  and  debt  over  a  hydra-headed 
corporation,  for  all  the  sharing  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  this  was 
addressed  to  him  and  was  on  his  head.  Besides,  he  felt  shame  at  it, 
that  Hawthorne  had  gone  to  this  length,  had  dunned  him  as  if  he 
were  a  prodigal,  wasting  a  good  man's  substance  and  breaking  his 
word.  It  was  shame  at  a  hollow  friendship  and  further  shame  that  he 
had  no  other  friends  he  could  approach  to  help  him  with  his  burden, 
none  other  than  Theodore,  the  one  he  always  went  to  but  who  was 
himself  sorely  troubled  by  accusations  of  blasphemy  from  the  press 
and  the  pulpits  all  over  New  England. 

He  put  off  all  action  until  lamp-lighting  time  but  then  when  the 
amber  ring  fell  on  the  document  his  worry  had  become  so  intense 
that  he  was  sure  that  the  line  was  not  through,  but  carelessly  meant 
to  be  under  take  the  body,  and  he  heard  the  clang  of  an  iron  door 
behind  him. 

Parker's  door  at  the  house  in  Spring  Street  was  opened  to  him  but 
only  Mrs.  Parker  was  home  and  she  told  him  with  a  faint  note  of 
pride  that  Theodore  had  gone  to  Boston  to  address  a  meeting  for 
the  Abolitionists.  George  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  a  little 
disloyal  of  his  old  friend,  when  he  needed  him  so  badly.  Parker  hadn't 
been  to  the  Farm  for  weeks.  He  had  been  preaching  Sundays  both 
in  West  Roxbury  and  in  a  place  called  the  Melodeon.  He  had  been 
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seen  much  of  late  consorting  with  Wendell  Phillips,  which  meant 
Theodore  might  be  compounding  agitation  and  virtual  treason  against 
his  country's  laws  with  his  heresy  against  his  church's  dogma. 

George  tried  to  write  him  off  on  the  way  back  to  the  Farm,  figuring 
that  he  would  see  their  lawyer,  Richard  Dana,  in  the  morning.  But 
the  injury  and  the  bloating  presence  of  a  story  untold  and  an  enemy 
uncursed  would  not  let  him  rest.  And  oh,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
tell  this  tale  to  Parker  and  have  him  turn  his  wrath,  his  oathless  male- 
dictions and  execrations,  on  false  friends  and  pettifoggers. 

There  was  still  beauty  to  be  brought  to  market  from  the  Farm, 
even  in  these  December  days.  Barrels  of  fluted,  blue-green  squash, 
faintly  pitted,  and  the  yellow  squash  like  bells  or  the  mouths  of  oboes, 
and  the  waxen-skinned  pumpkin,  the  color  of  pine  when  it  is  dressed, 
that  is  to  say,  denuded  of  its  bark  and  cover.  And  potatoes  shaking  off 
their  dirt  as  the  wagon  jolted  along  and  matching  it  with  their  skin 
and  making  its  color  good  to  eat. 

The  market  opened  early,  before  dawn,  and  George  took  the  team 
in  that  night,  intending  to  see  Parker  at  the  Melodeon. 

The  Melodeon,  for  all  of  its  mellifluous  name,  was  a  sour,  raucous 
place,  dingy  and  flamboyant  at  the  same  time.  It  stood  on  Washing- 
ton Street  and  through  the  week  functioned  as  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment. When  George  got  to  it  the  lobby  was  filled  with  louts  and 
hangers-on  who  had  come  there  from  out  of  the  auditorium  to  have 
a  stretch  during  the  dull  part  of  the  show  when  the  dancing  girls  were 
changing  their  outfits.  George  did  not  feel  like  pressing  through  them 
to  get  inside.  And  it  was  mystifying  to  him  that  these  men  would  be 
hanging  around  an  Abolition  meeting.  He  went  around  to  the  stage 
door  and  made  his  way  to  the  wings. 

From  his  place  in  the  half-light  he  could  see  six  figures  on  the 
stage,  jumping  and  leaping,  dressed  in  black  tights  and  close-fitting 
tail  coats.  On  their  heads  were  strange  hats  with  huge,  beaklike  brims. 
He  could  not  see  their  faces,  they  were  either  Negroes  or  white  men 
blacked  up.  They  swerved  and  capered,  simulating  wings,  like  obscene 
crows,  thieving  or  battening  on  garbage.  They  began  to  caw  inhumanly 
and  in  front  of  them  waves  of  laughter  rose.  It  was  something  new 
for  George.  He  had  seen  men  beat,  insult  and  imprison  the  beasts 
of  the  road  and  fields  but  he  had  never  seen  the  birds  of  the  air  so 
degraded,  along  with  the  race  that  they  mocked,  and  the  actors  them- 
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selves,  throwing  off  their  dignity  for  hire.  They  began  i  weird  song, 

repetitious,  stupid:  Jump  Jim  ('row,  jump  Jim  Crow,  wheel  about  and 
turn  about  and  jump  Jim  Crow. 

He  could  see,  00  the  horn  of  the  crescent  of  seats,  faces  laughing 
wildly,  horribly,  full  of  glee  and  scorn  and  self-satisfaction  mixed. 

George  turned  around  and  left.  Parker  would  not  be  here  and  should 
never  be,  not  even  on  a  Sunday.  Nothing  could  purify  this  place  on 
a  Sabbath  after  these  days  and  nights  of  shame. 

He  found  a  place  at  the  Quincy  Market  for  the  wagon  to  rest, 
unharnessed  Cyclops,  for  it  was  cold,  and  led  him  to  a  nearby  livery 
stable.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  a  moment  at  Fancuil  Hall.  It 
was  lit  up.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  band  inside.  Texas  Meeting, 
somebody  told  him  and  he  went  in,  thinking  perhaps  Parker  might 
be  speaking  therein,  and  to  gather  warmth  against  the  long  night's  vigil. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  Texas  Meetings  current  now.  One  to 
praise  and  one  to  scourge.  George  was  out  of  touch  with  the  trend 
of  events  and  when  he  got  inside  and  stood  by  the  wide  outer  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  hall  clotted  with 
gatherings  of  the  City  Militia  in  their  bright  uniforms  and  pipeclayed 
trappings,  along  with  the  sober  black  of  men  of  property  and  standing. 
He  wasn't  aware  that  there  was  a  war,  but  this  was  a  war  meeting  and 
the  speakers  were  thumping  the  drum  for  recruits. 

The  speaker,  young  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel,  was  spread- 
eagled  in  vigorous  defense  of  the  Republic,  pleading  with  the  young 
and  bold  to  emigrate  to  Texas.  — You  will  find  employment  for  as 
many  rifles  as  you  can  get  there;  game  of  all  kind  prevails,  and  I  am  not 
speaking  merely  of  the  deer  and  the  antelope. 

The  crowd  laughed  uproariously  at  this.  — If  you  join  up  with 
Colonel  Kearny,  continued  Fletcher,  — you  will  no  doubt  go  further, 
there  are  many  richly  endowed  institutions  in  Mexico  that  sadly  need 
professors,  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

This  was  received  with  cheers.  They  knew  he  was  speaking  of  the 
spoils  to  be  had  by  looting.  There  had  been  a  widely  copied  item  in 
a  Southern  newspaper  that  the  golden  chandelier,  images  and  furniture 
of  one  church  were  worth  five  million  dollars.  The  crowd  was  about 
one  third  drunk.  There  was  a  scuffle  near  George  when  one  of  the 
younger  militia  men,  in  his  patriotic  zeal,  was  about  to  shoot  off  a 
pistol  in  his  enthusiasm  and  had  to  be  restrained  by  his  companions 
in  arms. 
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George  turned  to  go.  Parker  would  not  be  here.  The  fact  that  the 
Governor  and  the  Mayor  sat  on  the  platform  was  proof  of  that  if  he 
had  not  heard  a  word.  But  the  next  phrase  of  the  speaker  arrested 
him.  — Our  great  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the  lawless  aggressions 
of  the  Mexican  bandits  on  our  soil,  spilling  our  blood,  but  in  the 
radical  tendency  that  is  becoming  so  wide,  deep  and  active  among  our 
youth  to  be  swayed  by  such  men  as  Garrison  and  his  infidel  band. 
You  young  men,  in  your  hands  lies  the  destiny  of  our  country,  all 
parties  aspiring  to  power  and  place  have  need  of  you.  Every  man 
joining  the  army  of  the  Republic  will  dispute  and  ultimately  over- 
throw the  frantic  zeal,  the  blind  enthusiasm  and  the  bloated  conceit 
of  Abolitionism,  Fourierism  and  all  the  other  Boston-isms  gnawing 
at  our  very  existence  as  a  great  and  sovereign  power.  No  wonder 
Mexico  insults  us  with  impunity  and  treads  upon  the  flag  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  dirty  boots  of  an  ignorant,  debased  and  mongrel  race. 
Now  who  will  volunteer?  Who  will  raise  his  hand? 

Fletcher  bent  his  head  to  the  Governor's  signal  and,  rising,  an- 
nounced that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  would  be  paid  as  a  bonus  to  the 
first  volunteer. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  did  seem  that  the  young  were  deeply 
infected  with  the  virus  of  Garrisonian  non-resistance.  There  were  no 
hands  raised  in  George's  sight,  although  there  were  many  consulta- 
tions among  the  groups  of  boys.  They  didn't  want  to  go  alone,  but  if 
they  all  put  up  their  hands,  the  first  would  get  the  bounty  and  the 
others  nothing.  They  eyed  each  other  slyly,  trigger-sharp  for  the  first 
reach. 

George  waited  for  the  first  volunteer  to  speak.  A  hand  must  have 
gone  up.  It  was  in  the  gallery,  George  could  not  see  him  but  he  was 
recognized  by  the  speaker. 

— I'd  like  to  ask  a  question,  the  man  said  in  a  heavy  voice,  full  and 
growling  like  a  tuba. 

It  sounded  familiar  to  George  and  he  waited  until  the  confusion 
died  and  he  could  place  it.  The  man  went  on  with  his  question.  — Why 
is  it,  sir,  that  Irish  lumpers  and  hod  men  want  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
and  your  free  American  of  Boston  is  asked  to  enlist  for  twenty-seven 
cents  and  his  fuss  and  feathers? 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this.  George  laughed  too.  He  knew  that  voice. 
This  was  the  man  who  told  his  wife  he  had  gone  to  speak  at  a  meeting, 
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implying  honor  and  dignity,  but  really  sat  in  the  gallery  and  ragged  the 
dignitaries  from  the  commonest  of  perches. 

— The  free  American  of  Boston  is  interested  in  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  his  country,  sir,  was  the  answer.  — He  carries  his  valor  into 
the  fray  and  his  reward  is  glory,  glory  everlasting. 

Cheers  for  this,  great  cheers.  But  the  obstinate  voice  went  on,  heavy, 
overwhelming,  pretending  to  be  of  a  simple,  countrified  person,  just 
trying  to  straighten  things  out  for  the  folks  back  home. 

— What  is  the  glory  to  wearing  a  red  coat  and  some  feathers?  What 
is  the  glory  of  a  great  big  nation  beating  a  little  one?  Of  exposure  to 
heat,  cold,  wet,  unhealthy  climates,  unwholesome  food,  rum  and 
forced  marches,  of  the  making  of  widows,  orphans,  childless  old 
fathers? 

Now  the  crowd  was  silent.  There  was  a  buzz  and  stir  on  the  plat- 
form. The  Governor  pulled  at  Fletcher's  coat  and  got  him  to  sit.  He 
stood  in  his  place.  There  was  danger  in  the  air.  The  infidel  army  had 
penetrated  the  fortifications  and  the  general  had  to  take  command  of 
the  defenses. 

The  Governor  decided  to  be  bland,  to  joke  the  fanatic  out  of  counte- 
nance. — Well,  sir,  it  seems  that  you  are  a  clergyman  and  your  question 
turns  on  two  points.  The  danger  and  the  pay.  Let  me  say,  sir,  for  your 
edification,  in  case  you  do  want  to  volunteer,  as  I  can  see  no  other 
decent  reason  for  attending  this  meeting,  the  chaplains  are  well  paid, 
far  more  than  the  men,  sir,  and  are  allowed  to  loiter,  shall  we  say,  on 
the  purlieus  of  the  battlefield.  With  this  assurance,  I'm  sure  you  will 
want  to  sign  the  muster  roll. 

The  wave  of  laughter  at  this  was  turned  by  the  same  voice  slicing 
it  like  a  steel  prow.  It  was  higher-pitched  now,  the  clodhopper  intona- 
tion dropped.  — Yes,  I  would  sign  if  I  could  believe  that  Christianity 
was  false,  wrong,  a  lie.  If  I  could  stand  after  the  battle,  after  the 
accident  which  determines  on  which  side  a  man  should  fight,  after  the 
cannons,  the  howitzers,  the  musket  raining  their  leaden  death,  the 
horse's  iron  hoofs  and  the  artillery  wheels  had  ground  the  victor  and 
vanquished  together  into  bloody  dust.  If  I  could  stand  beside  them 
as  they  die,  arm  in  arm,  each  covering  the  spot  they  defended  with 
each  other's  life  although  they  had  no  quarrel  with  each  other.  If  I 
could  pray  this  .  .  . 

The  Governor  was  discomfited,  the  crowd  was  silent.  They  could 
see  the  picture.  The  words  were  spoken  tenderly,  the  voice  deep-hued 
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with  compassion.  But  then  it  swung  and  cut  like  a  whip.  It  croaked 
and  whined,  knotted  with  contempt  and  blasphemy. 

— Blessed  are  the  man-slayers.  Seek  first  the  glory  which  comes  of 
battle.  Be  fierce  as  tigers.  Mar  God's  image  in  which  your  brothers 
are  made.  Be  not  like  Christ  but  Cain  who  slew  his  brother!  When 
you  meet  the  enemy  fire  into  their  bosoms;  kill  them  in  the  dear  name 
of  Christ;  butcher  them  in  the  spirit  of  God.  Give  them  no  quarter,  for 
we  ought  not  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  only  the  mur- 
derer hath  eternal  life! 

By  now  the  crowd  was  pressing  roughly  to  the  front  of  the  hall, 
turning  their  backs  on  the  Governor,  squirming  and  back-bending  to 
get  a  look  at  the  firebrand  in  the  gallery.  George  watched  them  nerv- 
ously. They  were  getting  ugly  and  out  of  hand.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
sound  of  scuffling  in  the  balcony,  the  thud  of  shifting  feet.  — That's 
right!  Throw  him  over,  said  someone  on  the  floor.  It  was  echoed  by 
dozens  ...  it  began  to  come  in  cadence,  as  a  chant.  The  Governor 
beat  retreat  with  his  gavel  but  nobody  paid  any  mind.  They  were 
screaming  insults  at  the  man  in  the  gallery.  He  was  silent,  pushing 
people  off  who  were  crowding  him  toward  the  rail. 

— This  is  no  war,  said  the  Governor.  — If  there  is  a  war  it  will  be  of 
Mexico's  making.  But  we  would  be  bad  citizens  if  a  house  in  our  vil- 
lage was  set  on  fire  and  we  had  no  means  to  put  it  out  and  let  it  burn. 
This  is  a  meeting  that  duty  and  patriotism  require,  to  decide  what  to 
do  for  the  honor  and  rights  of  every  American,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Merrimac. 

— I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  came  the  voice  again,  breathless  with 
jostling.  — Sam  Houston  of  Texas  says  it  has  been  a  war  for  ten  years. 
I  say  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  it.  Encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 
Aid  men,  if  need  be,  who  suffer  because  they  refuse. 

— Traitor!  someone  yelled  and  the  cry  expanded.  The  scuffling  on 
the  balcony  became  more  intense.  — Throw  him  over,  throw  him  over, 
chanted  the  crowd  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would.  As  the  flurry  died 
again,  the  voice  asked,  — What  would  you  do  next? 

— Drag  your  carcass  out  of  the  hall,  came  word  from  the  floor,  sec- 
onded, thirded  and  fifthed. 

— What  good  would  it  do?  It  would  not  make  this  any  less  wicked, 
mean  and  infamous.  Throw  me  over.  What  can  I  do?  If  it's  glory  for 
a  great  boy  to  fight  a  little  feeble  one,  when  the  little  boy  is  so  much  in 
the  right  that  the  big  boy  has  to  tell  great  solemn  lies  to  sooth  his  con- 
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science,  then  it's  glory  for  a  hundred  people  to  throw  one  man  from 
a  height  and  break  his  back.  Go  ahead. 

The  crowd  began  to  break  away  from  beneath  the  railing.  The 
movement  in  the  balcony  tapered  off.  — Thank  you,  thank  you,  said 
the  voice  sarcastically.  The  man  came  to  the  railing  and  lifted  his  hand 
in  benediction.  — Bless  you.  If  God  please  we  will  die  a  thousand 
times  but  never  draw  blade  in  this  wicked  war.  It  is  to  get  soil  to  make 
a  field  for  slaves.  Our  feet  are  already  red  \s  ith  the  Indians'  blood,  shall 
our  hands  turn  to  forge  more  Negro  chains? 

George  heard  his  heavy,  scuffling  footsteps  walk  up  the  gallery 
ramp.  — He's  coming  down  the  stairs,  someone  said  and  the  crowd 
pressed  forward  again  to  the  doorway,  squeezing  George  against  the 
jam. 

He  saw  Theodore  come  down  the  stairs  through  the  jeering  by- 
standers. His  coat  was  wrinkled  and  torn  at  the  armpit,  his  hat  back 
on  his  bare  skull.  He  looked  from  left  to  right  with  bared  teeth,  daring 
the  crowd.  Someone  from  a  height  threw  the  first  vegetable  and  others 
came  down  like  hail,  falling  on  the  black,  preacher's  coat. 

Here  was  the  friend  George  was  going  to  for  help.  The  wise,  tem- 
perate man  who  could  counsel  him,  save  him  from  the  jailhouse.  I  am 
better  off,  thought  George.  He'll  beat  me  to  it. 

But  it  was  small  comfort  to  him  because  he  was  saddened  by  the 
look  of  glee,  of  high  enjoyment,  in  the  men  baiting  Parker.  They 
looked  exactly  like  the  men  laughing  crazily  at  the  Jim  Crow  dance. 
And  Parker  too  had  a  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  shouldered  his  way  down 
the  stairs.  He  was  almost  happy,  George  saw  with  sorrow. 

It  was  no  use  speaking  to  him  now.  There  was  a  ring  of  hate-filled 
men  threatening  him  and  two  or  three  friends  standing  at  his  side, 
obviously  guarding  him.  The  friends  bundled  him  into  a  hack  and  the 
threateners  went  back  to  the  meeting.  But  the  meeting  was  no  meeting 
after  that  and  the  crowd  soon  drained  off  the  square,  leaving  George 
alone  in  the  market  with  his  loaded  wagon. 

He  climbed  into  the  body  and  tried  to  snuggle  down  between  the 
barrels  on  a  little  hay.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  putting  up  at  a  board- 
inghouse  until  the  market  opened.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  The  snow  was 
dirty  and  churned  to  a  sour,  frothy  mud.  He  thought  a  great  deal  about 
Parker.  What  he  had  said  was  true  and  they  had  printed  as  much  in 
the  Harbinger.  But  to  go  into  the  other  man's  house  like  that  and 
disrupt.  There  was  no  peace  or  unity  in  that. 
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Then  after  a  while  the  taverns  shut  down  and  the  wounded  began 
to  spew  out  into  the  streets  and  past  George  on  their  way  home.  The 
blind  drunk,  the  sick  drunk,  the  halting,  puking  drunk.  The  young 
bedraggled  girls  with  their  ragged  shawls,  hauling  the  stumbling  sol- 
diers to  their  hovels  for  hired  lust.  Children,  blowing  on  their  chapped 
hands,  following  men  into  alleys,  hoping  that  they  would  fall  in  a 
stupor  and  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed.  Beggars,  men  pushing 
themselves  along  in  little  carts  because  they  had  no  legs  or  fumbling 
with  tender  fingers  the  hard  abrasive  walls  because  they  had  no  eyes, 
all  stumbling  home  to  a  freezing  airless  cellar,  a  freezing  broken- 
windowed  attic,  a  pile  of  rags  in  a  doorway,  an  old  packing  box  at  the 
wharves,  handy  to  their  breakfast  dishes  of  garbage  thrown  first  for 
the  gulls  to  eat. 

George  watched  the  parade.  He  knew  them  all,  as  a  minister  he 
knew  their  ravaged  souls,  their  hopelessness  and  intemperance.  He 
knew  how  they  lived  because  he  had  visited  among  them  while  in  his 
parish  down  among  the  wharves.  He  knew  their  itches,  their  torments, 
the  spreading  foulness  of  disease  because  of  the  days  just  past.  And 
when  one  of  the  night  watch  came  to  a  street  nymph  and  her  prey  and 
tore  her  from  him  and  took  her  screaming  off  to  the  watchhouse, 
George  knew  now  what  it  was  to  face  the  clutch  of  the  law  and  the 
threat  of  a  barred  cell  and  its  degradation.  Why  is  Parker  worrying 
about  what  war  does  to  men  and  women?  he  thought.  Let  him  look  at 
life.  War  or  peace,  where  is  there  a  whole  man?  Humanity  dissevers 
itself,  tongues,  heads,  hearts,  arms,  legs,  all  tumbling  together  in  the 
fierce  whirlpools  of  society.  There  should  be  a  oneness  in  the  human 
body  in  which  the  slightest  pain  in  the  remotest  nerve  is  felt  by  all  the 
others. 

He  thought  of  the  Farm  and  the  nights  of  the  plague  when  the 
lamps  and  candles  passed  from  one  house  to  the  other,  bearing  light 
from  the  well  to  the  sick  and  all  brothers  and  sisters.  He  fell  asleep 
then. 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  was  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  and  Sophia's 
cousin  besides.  He  came  to  his  office  early  in  the  morning  carrying  his 
books  in  a  green  cloth  bag.  His  office  was  on  Court  Street  and  George 
got  there  before  he  did  and  was  able  to  sit,  undismayed  by  his 
crumpled  linen  and  lack  of  toilette,  among  a  throng  of  other  men  wait- 
ing to  see  Dana.  The  other  men  were  all  seamen,  hale  and  hearty. 
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Richard  had  written  a  book  as  a  result  of  two  years  before  the  mast 
and  a  journey  around  the  Horn  and  the  sailors  looked  upon  him  as  a 
real  shipmate  and  brought  him  all  their  business  from  barratry  to 
mutiny.  When  Dana  saw  George  he  invited  him  at  once  into  his  inner 
office.  After  the  amenities  were  over,  George  handed  him  the  summons 
and  was  disturbed  to  see  Dana's  jaw  drop  as  he  read  it  through. 

— Seems  very  odd,  said  Richard  Dana.  — I  wouldn't  suspect  it  of 
Hawthorne.  I  rather  thought  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  fellowship 
among  you  literary  people. 

— I'm  just  a  farmer,  said  George.  — You're  the  literary  man. 

— Has  he  good  basis  for  this  action?  asked  the  lawyer. 

— We  admit  the  debt,  said  George.  — We've  already  paid  two  in- 
stallments on  it.  Thirty-two  dollars  in  November  of  '43  and  thirty-five 
a  year  later. 

— And  you  can't  pay  him  off? 

— No,  said  George  nervously.  — I  am  speaking  to  you  in  confidence, 
I  hope,  as  a  client  to  lawyer. 

— Oh  yes,  my  dear  fellow.  But  since  you  admit  you  owe  him  .  .  . 
Has  he  a  note  payable  on  demand? 

— Yes.  Charles  Dana  and  I  signed  it  in  November  '42. 

— Then  it's  hard  to  see  what  you  can  do  other  than  take  the  poor 
debtor's  oath.  If  you  do  that,  he  can't  put  you  in  jail  at  least. 

— Poor  debtor's  oath,  repeated  George  sadly.  — Is  that  a  public 
thing?  Will  people  know? 

— Well,  you  won't  have  to  stand  up  in  a  pillory  or  a  stock  as  our 
forefathers  required,  but  it  gets  around.  It's  bad  for  credit. 

Dana  turned  over  the  writ  and  saw  on  the  back  that  George's  shares 
in  the  Phalanx  had  been  attached.  — And  you  have  made  every  effort 
in  your  power  to  pay  him,  is  that  true?  Is  he  being  vindictive? 

George  got  to  his  feet.  He  felt  on  trial  already,  sitting  in  the  chair. 
He  went  to  the  window,  turning  his  face  away  from  Dana  to  hide  his 
pain.  — He  advanced  this  money  to  us  voluntarily  to  build  one  of  our 
houses.  He  intended  to  marry  Sophia  Peabody  and  come  and  live 
there.  We  gave  him  a  certificate  of  stock  for  it  but  after  he  withdrew 
from  our  enterprise  he  came  to  Charles  Dana  and  myself  and  asked  us 
if  we  would  give  him  a  note  signed  in  our  private  capacity.  Not  think- 
ing he  would  harm  us  by  it,  we  did  and  now  this  happens. 

— Rather  sharp  dealing,  said  Richard  Dana.  — I  suppose  he  thought 
there  were  too  many  mortgages  to  be  paid  off  to  make  the  stock  worth 
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while.  But  then,  by  the  same  token,  where  would  you  two  get  the 
money  if  the  Farm  failed?  All  yours  is  tied  up  there  too,  I  understand. 
What  motive  could  he  have  in  getting  you  to  sign  a  personal  note? 

— The  same  motive  that  made  him  start  this  suit,  the  same  that  will 
drive  him  to  use  every  legal  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity.  His  hope 
that  our  peril  will  induce  some  of  our  friends  to  advance  the  money. 

— Is  Hawthorne  really  like  that?  said  Dana.  — What  did  you  do  to 
him? 

George  shrugged.  — We  worked  together  in  the  barn.  I  thought  we 
were  friends.  We  even  gave  him  a  good  puff  on  his  book,  the  one  he 
edited  about  the  African  cruiser,  in  the  Harbinger  although  it  attacked 
Fourier.  There  is  something  dark  and  gloomy  in  his  character.  He 
seems  to  have  a  hatred  for  us  now,  the  hatred  of  an  apostate  perhaps. 
Some  say  he  is  having  a  hard  time  in  Concord.  But  he  is  welcome  to 
come  and  live  with  us  gratis  until  the  debt  is  paid.  We  might  find 
room  in  our  paper  for  his  writing  even  if  the  other  periodicals  have 
no  use  for  them.  We  could  print  a  book  for  him  on  our  press  .  .  . 
there  are  many  things  we  could  do,  many  ways  of  settling  this.  If  he 
sued  the  Phalanx  he  could  get  hold  of  some  property.  He  knows  full 
well  I  have  no  worldly  goods.  His  common  sense  should  tell  him  that 
we  gave  our  note  without  consideration  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him  sympathetically.  — When  friends  hurt, 
other  friends  must  heal.  George  Hillard  is  his  lawyer.  You  know  him, 
don't  you? 

— We  edited  the  Christian  Register  together,  years  ago. 

— Go  to  Hillard  and  appeal  to  him.  He'll  find  some  way  of  settling 
it  out  of  court. 

— No,  said  George.  — I  would  rather  proclaim  myself  a  beggar  at 
court  than  go  on  my  knees  to  my  former  friends.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  is  whether  he  can  take  the  body  if  he  gets  a  judgment. 

— I  can't  say  that,  said  Dana,  — until  I  know  more  about  your  assets 
at  the  Farm.  Perhaps  you  can't  take  the  debtor's  oath.  It  might  lead 
to  other  complications,  to  open  bankruptcy. 

— If  I  had  to  go  to  jail,  would  Charles  Dana  go  too? 

— It's  possible. 

— Is  there  any  remedy  against  such  a  process?  Would  going  into 
chancery  protect  us  individually?  Would  that  keep  us  from  operating 
as  agents  of  the  Phalanx  under  the  article  of  incorporation? 

Dana  tried  to  think  of  something  soothing  to  say.  He  considered  it 
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a  hopeless  case,  personally.  — If  Hawthorne  proceeds  in  this  case  and 
establishes  what  you  admit,  that  you  are  personally  responsible  on  the 
note,  he  will  get  an  execution  to  collect  all  sums  owed  and  costs.  Then 
you  must  take  an  oath  that  you  have  no  real  or  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  dollars.  If  the  oath  is  taken  and  the  Court  satis- 
fied that  you  have  not  concealed  or  misrepresented  any  assets,  you  will 
be  discharged  and  exempt  from  imprisonment. 

— What  if  I  have  more  than  twenty  dollars?  asked  George. 

— You  must  turn  it  over  or  go  to  prison,  to  be  released  whenever 
you  take  the  oath.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  relief  available  to  you 
in  a  court  of  equity. 

Ripley  came  back  to  the  desk.  — You  know  what  I'm  going  to  do? 
he  said. 

Dana  raised  inquiring  eyebrows. 

— Nothing,  said  George.  — I  am  not  even  going  to  court.  It  will  be 
held  at  Concord.  I  could  not  bear  to  go  there  under  the  circumstances. 
Let  him  do  his  worst,  let  him  throw  me  over  the  gallery.  I  will  not 
raise  a  finger  to  defend  myself. 

— Oddly  enough,  that  might  be  the  best  course,  to  delay  all  you  can. 
He  can't  draw  blood  from  a  stone. 

— He  can  if  he  throws  it  at  my  head,  which  is  what  this  is.  George 
began  to  reach  into  his  pocket  for  some  money. 

— I  feel  rather  sad  about  this,  said  Dana.  — Your  enterprise  is 
radical  but  not  dangerously  so.  I  heard  two  shallow-pated,  conceited 
Negro  youths  speaking  the  other  day  on  Abolition  with  an  incoherence 
and  excitement  amounting  to  insanity.  Garrison  has  logic  and  force  but 
he  is  such  a  hater  of  everything  established  and  traditional,  such  an 
infidel  and  Socialist.  His  meetings  seem  to  be  nothing  but  a  hotbed 
for  forcing  into  growth  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  to  church  and 
state. 

— We  claim  to  be  Socialists  ourselves,  said  George. 

— But  you  believe  in  private  property,  do  you  not?  You  wouldn't 
be  worth  suing  if  you  didn't.  And  you  have  a  school  devoted  to  the 
humanities  instead  of  all  this  profitless  quest  for  dry  facts,  dry  geology 
and  workaday  chemistry.  You  teach  classical  and  literary  things,  some 
reverence  for  antiquity  and  the  classics.  I  think  anything  that  dimin- 
ishes the  importance  of  a  classical  education  tends  to  utter  anarchy 
and  will  ruin  the  country. 

George  laid  some  coins  on  the  desk,  his  total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  vegetables  at  the  early  hours  in  the  market. 
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Dana  pushed  them  back  to  him.  — Please,  I'd  rather  not  take  this. 
I  feel  that  our  family  owes  you  more  than  this  brief  counsel  can  repay. 

Richard  Dana  stood  up.  He  was  a  short  sturdy  man.  His  hair  was 
long  and  it  fell  to  his  shoulders.  He  was  clean-shaven.  This  time  he 
turned  to  the  window  to  hide  the  pain  on  his  face. 

— As  you  know,  my  sister  Charlotte  has  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Church.  She  has  her  own  reasons  and  neither  my  father  nor 
myself  have  interfered.  However,  she  has  been  completely  ostracized 
by  our  friends  in  Cambridge  and  if  it  weren't  for  the  constant  visits 
and  friendship  of  your  wife,  my  cousin  Sophia,  I'm  afraid  she  would 
break  under  the  strain. 

He  turned  back  to  George  and  gave  him  a  cordial  hand.  — I  know 
Sophia  is  good  for  her,  is  bringing  the  leavening  of  liberality  and  will 
someday  help  bring  our  sister  back  to  us  again. 

He  had  one  barrel  of  squash  left  when  he  started  home  up  the 
cobblestones  on  Washington  Street.  When  he  got  to  Essex,  he  saw  a 
man  rounding  a  corner,  walking  fast  but  with  his  arms  outstretched 
and  his  head  bent  in  such  odd  contortions  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
taken  with  a  fit  and  was  trying  to  thresh  the  devil  out  of  the  surround- 
ing air.  George  pulled  the  horse  to  a  halt.  He  knew  it  was  Parker  put- 
ting on  his  overcoat  as  he  always  did,  in  a  dead  run  after  he  had  left 
the  house.  Parker  gave  a  final  wiggle,  leaving  one  half  of  his  collar 
wrong  side  out,  saw  the  horse  and  with  a  joyous  shout  climbed  up  on 
the  wagon  seat  with  George. 

— This  is  luck,  Parker  said.  — I  spent  the  night  at  Wendell  Phillips'. 

— I  thought  you  told  me  once  you  couldn't  stay  away  from  Lydia! 

— Sheer  self-defense,  old  boy,  said  Parker.  — I  made  a  few  ill- 
chosen  remarks  last  night  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  some  of  the  boys  were 
waiting  for  me  on  the  Roxbury  road  to  give  me  a  send-off. 

— I  know,  said  George.  — I  saw  you  coming  out  of  the  hall.  I  didn't 
think  you'd  live  this  long. 

— Oh,  I'm  always  safe  when  I'm  with  Wendell.  He  doesn't  carry  a 
gun. 

George  reached  over  and  straightened  Parker's  collar.  Parker  looked 
sadly  down  at  his  overcoat  and  began  to  brush  the  remains  of  some 
rotten  squash  and  cabbage  off  it.  — I  hope  you  didn't  come  in  last 
night  with  a  load  of  vegetables,  he  said.  — We  must  find  a  way  of  shut- 
ting down  the  market  on  the  nights  I'm  going  to  speak. 
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— Those  aren't  ours,  said  George.  — We  never  bring  in  rotten 
squash. 

— Their  squash  was  rotten  but  their  aim  was  good,  said  Parker. 

As  they  got  further  out  on  Washington  Street,  Cyclops  picked  up 
speed  and  began  rolling  along  at  a  iiood  gait.  The  two  men  bumped 
shoulders  as  they  jiggled  and  joggled  along  and  George,  feeling  the 
rocklike  torso  of  Parker  sitting  beside  him,  began  to  feel  sorry  for 
himself  again. 

— Aren't  you  a  little  ashamed?  he  asked.  — How  can  you  let  your- 
self get  mixed  up  in  a  brawl  like  that? 

— I  didn't  do  anything,  said  Parker,  wide-eyed.  — They  made  the 
trouble. 

— Oh,  you  brought  it  on  yourself.  I  saw  you  at  the  end.  You  were 
plainly  baiting  them.  You  were  mobbing  the  mob. 

— The  poor  fellows  seemed  to  want  it.  Don't  you  think  we  should 
give  our  poor  benighted  brethren  of  the  lash  what  they  come  for? 

— I  saw  you  when  you  came  down  the  stairs.  You  were  laughing, 
you  were  having  a  high  old  time. 

— One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  my  character,  George,  is  that  I 
like  a  good  fight.  Blame  my  mother.  She  raised  me  on  Lexington 
Green. 

— And  that  horrible  foul  place  where  you're  preaching  now.  I  went 
there  looking  for  you  and  I  saw  a  Jim  Crow  show  going  on.  The  air 
was  thick  with  cigar  smoke  and  tobacco  juice  and  the  performers  were 
dancing  like  monkeys.  It  was  the  most  degrading  sight  I  have  ever 
seen.  And  you  use  it  as  a  tabernacle  for  the  Lord. 

— On  Sundays,  George,  said  Parker  slyly.  — When  I  bow  my  head 
to  pray,  I  see  the  spangles  of  the  opera  dancers,  dropped  from  their 
short  skirts,  shining  on  the  floor.  And  then  I  think,  They  danced  before 
the  Ark  in  the  days  of  the  Prophets,  didn't  they,  and  I  worry  no  more 
about  it. 

— It's  such  bad  taste,  said  George.  — Couldn't  you  have  hired  a 
stable  somewhere  with  good  simple  beamwork  and  solid  planking  and 
cleaned  it  out  for  Sunday? 

— And  I'd  preach,  lying  in  a  manger,  huh,  George?  Oh,  I'm  hungry. 
The  Phillipses  don't  set  much  at  breakfast.  What's  in  that  barrel  in 
back  there? 

Before  George  could  answer,  Parker  swung  his  legs  over  the  back 
of  the  seat  and  got  into  the  body  of  the  wagon.  He  looked  in  the  bar- 
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rel,  exclaimed,  — Squash,  in  a  tone  of  great  disgust  and  then  picked 
up  a  potato  which  was  rolling  back  and  forth  on  the  planking.  He 
came  back  to  the  seat,  wiped  it  off  on  his  sleeve  and  took  a  big  crunch- 
ing bite  out  of  it  with  his  powerful  jaw  and  yellow  teeth. 

— What  are  you  eating?  said  George.  — A  raw  potato? 

— Tastes  good.  You  know,  after  last  night  I  have  an  uncommon 
aversion  to  anything  soft  in  the  vegetable  line. 

— You  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.  You've  always  accused 
me  of  being  flighty  and  said  that  you  were  the  solid,  substantial  one 
but  I  have  never  placed  myself  in  a  position  where  a  gang  of  rowdies 
could  spit  in  my  face,  and  worst  of  all,  found  myself  spitting  back. 

Parker  ate  thoughtfully  and  then  said,  — The  trouble  with  you, 
George,  is  that  you  have  cast  me  as  a  faithful  friend,  in  the  role  of 
Sancho  Panza  to  you.  But  I  have  my  own  windmills  to  fight.  You'll 
allow  that,  won't  you?  Can't  I  be  a  little  outrageous? 

— The  trouble  with  me  is  this,  said  George,  handing  Parker  the 
summons.  — This  was  given  to  me  yesterday.  After  the  shock  wore  off 
I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  but  one  friend  to  which  I  could  carry 
this  wound  and  then  I  find  him  in  a  worse  plight  than  myself. 

Parker  read  it  gravely.  He  pointed  to  the  top  line.  — Is  this  phrase, 
take  the  body  of,  underlined  or  crossed  out? 

— That's  what  worried  me.  Although  I  now  think  that  if  I  do  go  to 
jail  I'll  have  good  company.  I  went  to  see  Richard  Dana  about  it  and 
after  he  got  through  I  didn't  know  much  more  than  before. 

— What's  his  position? 

— Oh,  wait  and  see.  Appeal  to  the  good  will  of  my  friends. 

— You're  not,  of  course,  said  Parker.  — Fight  it.  I  would.  Let  the 
truth  come  out.  Hawthorne  took  advantage  of  your  innocence.  He 
thought  he'd  have  a  little  love  nest  built  at  cost  for  himself  and  bride 
but  when  he  saw  the  freedom  of  the  place  and  how  she  would  flourish 
there  in  her  own  right  he  scuttled  out  from  under.  Do  you  know  he 
won't  let  her  paint  pictures  any  more  and  even  discourages  her  talks 
with  sister  Elizabeth?  The  A  of  Association  is  like  the  old  scarlet  letter 
to  Hawthorne.  What  would  you  lose  if  you  fought  it  in  court? 

— The  Farm,  perhaps,  said  George.  — All  our  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fices. But  Richard  Dana  is  half  right.  I  will  wait  and  see.  Let  him  put 
me  in  jail.  We  are  penniless  but  I  would  never  say  we  are  bankrupt  or 
poor  debtors.  If  we  are,  then  the  world  ought  to  declare  itself  so  and 
settle  up  the  whole  enterprise  for  two  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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— Oh,  they  won't  put  you  in  jail,  said  Parker  eynieally.  —That  costs 
money  to  feed  you  and  you're  not  really  a  dangerous  person,  Get 
You're  quite  safe  at  large  while  they  starve  you  out  of  existence. 
They'll  shut  of!  your  credit,  whisper  behind  your  back,  hamper  you 
from  getting  employment.  Then  when  they  have  stopped  you  from 
dealing  on  your  own  terms,  they  will  let  you  w -lumper  for  their  charity. 

— Then  why  don't  the  people  help  us,  the  common  people  that 
we're  doing  this  for?  Are  they  content  to  go  on  living  in  these  dirty 
rabbit  warrens,  a  hundred  thousand  souls  living  without  air  or  light 
in  these  slimy  courts  and  cellars,  in  garrets  open  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
to  rats  and  insects,  all  in  dilapidation,  drenched  with  miasmas,  misery 
and  uncleanliness?  Are  they  all  blind?  Do  they  care  for  nothing  be- 
yond getting  a  few  cents  more  a  day  for  their  labor?  It's  evil,  evil,  it's 
worse  than  feudalism.  Someday  knowledge  will  burst  upon  them  and 
they  will  see  the  misery  their  supineness  and  indifference  have  cost 
them. 

— I  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  open  their  eyes  in  that  way.  I 
thought  you  wanted  peace  and  harmony  between  the  classes. 

— There  are  no  classes,  there  should  be  no  classes  here. 

— There  are  three  classes  everywhere,  George.  The  ductile  who  may 
be  led  by  the  hand,  the  tractile  who  can  be  drawn  by  the  nose  and  the 
projectile  who  can  be  kicked  in  the  part  that  is  wanting  in  cherubs  but 
is  beautifully  developed  in  young  ladies.  The  priests  are  the  tractors  of 
the  people.  You  are  looking  for  the  ductile. 

— And  you  want  to  kick  them  in  the  rump,  I  suppose. 

— No,  but  I  am  looking  for  the  projectiles.  That's  why  I've  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  Negroes.  They're  the  ones 
that  are  living  an  inch  at  a  time.  They're  not  worried  about  another 
ten  cents  a  day  but  how  to  get  out  from  under  the  lash.  They're  mov- 
ing, rebelling,  running  away  from  their  bondage,  flaunting  their  misery 
in  the  faces  of  the  smug.  We  call  our  factory  workers  hands.  The 
Negroes  have  no  hands,  they  are  in  chains.  Our  hands  can  fight,  carry 
a  gun,  vote  even  if  they  want  to.  I've  got  more  respect  for  the  black 
people.  Unfortunately  it  is  written  on  the  iron  leaf  of  fate  that  progress 
comes  only  by  revolutions,  not  gradually,  and  comes  in  great  convul- 
sions and  not  from  patient  plodding.  If  you  want  a  spot  to  stand  on, 
to  move  the  earth,  find  the  man  who  is  being  crucified,  who  is  on  the 
cross  today. 

The  horse  was  dawdling  along,  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  ab- 
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straction  of  the  man  at  the  reins.  Parker  seized  them  from  George  and, 
folding  them  in  his  hand,  rose  and  dealt  Cyclops  a  cruel  blow  and  the 
horse,  shuddering,  lurched  forward,  settling  into  a  lively  trot.  George 
flinched  and  looked  at  Parker  with  astonishment  as  he  handed  back 
the  reins.  Parker  took  hold  of  a  brace  on  the  seat  and  leaned  over  and 
patted  Cyclops  on  the  rump.  — I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  your  friend 
here  doesn't  see  the  connection  between  the  stroke  of  the  lash  and  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

— I  see  it  all  too  well,  said  George.  — Beyond  the  healable  welt  of  a 
whip.  I  see  a  set  of  facts  leading  us  to  the  horrors  of  civil  revolution 
and  of  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  I  just  can't  believe  Anti-Slavery 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  this  age. 

— It  isn't  the  answer  that's  important,  George.  It's  the  question. 
What  is  the  question  the  people  want  to  act  upon?  What  is  the  promise 
they  will  insist  on  having  carried  out?  You  and  I  can't  settle  it,  with 
all  our  gabbing  and  scribbling. 


Chapter 
Ten 


Winter's  solstice  came  and  passed  and  the  stars  began  to  move  again 
and  the  world  within  a  world  was  riven  with  shocks  and  storms.  The 
children  banged  down  the  crusted  hills  on  their  sleds  or  if  they  had 
none  on  their  bellies.  Christmas  was  observed  with  the  ordinary 
Puritan  usage  of  the  neighborhood  and  time — that  is,  hardly  at  all. 
Lili,  hearing  it  deplored  on  all  sides  as  a  Papist  rite,  slipped  George 
a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  for  a  gift,  furtively,  in  the  barn.  He  was  ex- 
tremely touched.  He  had  not  had  so  much  money  of  his  own  for  five 
years.  When  he  made  an  effort  to  refuse  she  accused  him  of  lack  of 
tolerance  for  her  religious  practices  and  he  happily  pocketed  it  without 
misgivings. 

That  was  the  only  happy  moment  of  the  season,  it  seemed.  There 
was  a  great  sifting  and  stirring  as  the  new  year  began.  Ambitions  rose. 
These  were  the  hard  days  of  reckoning  and  looking  ahead.  Fred  Cabot 
left  in  December.  The  bookkeeping  accounts,  no  longer  in  his  care, 
hinted  of  a  deficit.  Besides  this,  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  was  due, 
five  per  cent  on  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Charles  Dana  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was  un- 
happy, even  desperate,  about  the  situation.  Besides  the  mortgages 
there  were  dozens  of  stockholders  with  a  right  to  a  dividend  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  He  harped  on  George  insistently  to  retrench,  to  elimi- 
nate, to  get  rid  of  the  people  who  were  not  productive. 
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George  did  not  appear  to  view  the  situation  as  blackly  as  Dana.  He 
considered  that  after  having  brought  forth  in  five  years  of  existence 
three  new  houses,  a  workshop,  a  steam  engine,  a  greenhouse  and  a 
magnificent  Phalanstery,  not  to  mention  the  beautifying  and  enriching 
of  acres  of  gravelly  land,  a  sense  of  achievement  should  not  be  miti- 
gated by  mere  monetary  considerations.  — It's  all  here,  he  would  say, 
waving  his  arms  wide  to  embrace  the  whole  aura  of  the  beloved  do- 
main. — We  haven't  lost  anything. 

But  he  did  agree  that  a  strong  effort  to  increase  the  pupils  at  the 
school  should  be  made,  at  four  dollars  a  week.  Sophia  was  appointed 
the  head  and  advertisements  were  placed  in  the  Harbinger.  Charles 
Dana  snapped  day  in  and  day  out  at  George's  heels.  One  afternoon 
George  took  him  over  to  the  printshop  to  see  a  proof  of  the  school 
advertisement  as  one  throws  a  meatless  bone  to  a  dog  to  keep  him 
from  growling  at  the  table.  He  took  John  Dwight  along  as  his  usual 
parliamentary  precaution  in  case  Charles  argued  that  the  rates  should 
be  raised  or  the  standards  lowered. 

Edgar  was  working  there  alone  and  they  asked  him  to  pull  a  proof 
of  the  ad  for  them.  This  he  did  and  Charles  looked  at  it,  nodding  ap- 
proval with  his  head,  but  in  his  chest  there  seethed  strong  exceptions, 
bursting  to  get  off.  He  laid  the  proof  down  on  the  composing  stone  and 
said  suddenly,  — You  won't  like  this,  Mr.  Ripley,  but  I'm  going  to 
say  it.  I  think  something  drastic  must  be  done  here,  far  beyond  this 
scheme  about  the  school. 

— What,  for  instance? 

— I  think  we  should  give  up  this  idea  of  guaranteeism  and  a  com- 
mon fund  and  let  each  department  earn  and  divide  its  own  money,  set- 
ting some  aside  for  general  expenses  but  by  and  large  making  every- 
one self-supporting.  It  will  be  a  spur  to  industry,  people  will  exert 
themselves  more  when  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  themselves  than 
when  the  money  is  going  into  the  Association. 

— That  would  subvert  the  whole  purpose  of  our  lives,  answered 
George,  appalled  at  this  heresy.  — People  didn't  come  here  for  com- 
petition and  haggling  and  that  would  be  the  result  of  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. 

— No,  no,  said  Dana.  — We  can  still  work  for  the  cause  through 
the  paper  but  we'd  have  some  stability,  some  assurance  it  won't  all 
come  to  nought. 
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— To  do  so  would  chain  us  fast  and  firm  in  a  civilized  hell,  said 
George.  — How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 

— I  have  thought  (if  worse,  from  your  point  of  view.  I  think  we 
should  dismiss  all  except  twenty  people  here  and  operate  only  the 
school  and  the  paper. 

— And  what  about  the  Phalanstery?  said  John  Dwight. 

— Let  it  go.  We'll  never  be  able  to  finish  it  anyway.  We  haven't  the 
capital  and  we  are  slipping  behind  every  day  now.  Understand,  I'm 
not  speaking  only  for  myself.  There's  more  discontent  than  you  realize, 
Mr.  Ripley.  People  are  talking  about  getting  up  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. John  Orvis  says  he  might  refuse  to  lecture,  to  ask  people  to 
invest,  unless  he  has  some  assurance  that  we  are  solvent  and  can  go 
ahead. 

— Who  said  we  were  not  solvent?  asked  George  angrily. 

— There  have  been  rumors,  said  Dana  nervously,  hoping  he  would 
not  be  pressed  for  names. 

— You  just  tell  these  people  that  our  books  are  open  for  inspection 
at  any  time  and  the  question  can  be  raised  at  any  meeting.  And  that 
we  are  an  obstinate  set  of  chaps  here;  we  think  we  can  make  it  go  and, 
if  necessary,  make  them  go  and  good  riddance. 

— We  have  no  right  to  change  our  way  of  life,  said  John  Dwight. 
— If  others  choose  to  stop  us  that  is  another  thing.  But  we  have  no 
business  to  say  the  word  ourselves.  I  get  a  feeling  of  horror  from  your 
suggestion,  as  if  it  were  a  criminal  act. 

— Is  it  a  crime  to  be  ambitious?  said  Dana.  — I  seem  to  recall  it  on 
Fourier's  Index  of  Virtues. 

George  replied  slowly  and  temperately,  — It  is  not  necessary  to 
benevolence  that  all  regard  to  self  be  excluded.  But  it  is  possible  to 
pursue  objects  which  have  reference  to  others  and  do  not  terminate  in 
ourselves.  Our  friend  John  here  is  ambitious.  He  has  undertaken  to 
translate  Luther's  hymn  for  cash  payment.  I  imagine  he  feels  that  it 
will  bring  him  some  literary  distinction  but  the  money  is  going  into 
the  common  fund. 

Dana  turned  uneasily.  — I  just  want  to  get  at  the  truth,  he  said. 

— It  is  possible,  said  George,  — to  confuse  a  love  for  truth  with  a 
lust  for  error. 

Edgar  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  elation.  An  idea  began  forming  in  the  twilight  of  his  mind.  He 
couldn't  quite  define  it  but  he  felt  it  was  a  good  one,  a  profitable  one. 
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But  in  his  abstraction  he  dropped  the  mallet  and  the  men  turned,  put 
on  their  guard. 

— I'd  like  to  see  your  translation,  John,  said  Dana,  — when  it's 
completed. 

John  pulled  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper.  — I'll  read  you  what  I  have 
already.  This  is  A  Mighty  Fortress,  of  course. 

— And  were  this  world  of  devils  full 
All  hungry  to  devour  us, 
Yet  fearing  nought,  we'll  stand  the  pull, 
They  shall  not  overpower  us. 

George  nodded  his  head  in  appreciation.  — How  well  that  expresses 
the  rough  truths  of  Luther.  I  think  John  felt  it  because  he  lived  here,  in 
this  place,  among  this  range  of  humanity.  We'll  stand  the  pull  all  right, 
in  spite  of  the  hungry  devils  outside. 

— Yes,  said  Charles,  nodding  his  head  several  times  obviously  and 
pulling  at  his  nostrils  with  folded  fingers.  However,  Charles  was  very 
much  of  a  but  man.  — But  can  we  stay  here?  That's  the  real  question. 
From  what  I  gather  we  can't  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  this 
year.  That  means  that  our  creditors  could  foreclose  and  drive  us  off  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

— Consider  the  kind  of  people  who  hold  the  mortgages,  said 
George.  — Frank  Shaw  and  Theodore  Parker.  Would  they  foreclose? 

— Also  Mrs.  Alvord  and  the  Western  Railway.  And  what  about  the 
stockholders?  Suppose  they  get  together  and  decide  we  ought  to 
liquidate.  They  have  the  majority  of  votes  .  .  . 

— The  stockholders  are  the  same  kind  of  people  as  the  mortgagees. 
I  do  not  fear  them  in  the  least,  said  George. 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  stockholder,  said  Dana  sourly. 

George  was  silent  at  this. 

— Besides,  continued  Dana,  — any  individual  who  wished,  by  tell- 
ing some  kind  of  a  cock-and-bull  story,  could  get  permission  from  the 
stockholders  to  use  their  votes  as  a  proxy,  call  a  meeting,  cast  the 
majority  vote  and  upset  the  apple  cart.  It's  been  done. 

Here  Edgar  dropped  his  mallet  again.  His  idea  had  come  out  into 
day.  But  the  others  were  too  taut  to  hear  the  sound. 

John  Dwight  was  shaping  up  to  give  Dana  a  good  peppering  but 
George  began  to  speak  slowly  and  precisely.  — I  have  been  perplexed 
with  the  difficulties  of  which  you  speak  and  the  greater  ones  of  which 
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you  do  not.  The  trials  that  you  and  the  others  pass  over  without  com- 
plaint fill  me  with  the  greatest  admiration  and  humility.  I  know  of  the 
special  inconvenience  your  plans  must  luflfef  on  account  of  the  hous- 
ing situation,  the  confusion,  the  disorder,  all  the  evils  with  which  we 
grapple.  1  am  aware  of  all  these  things.  But  unlike  you,  every  day  I  see 
less  reason  to  be  discouraged.  I  think  our  problems  are  diminishing. 
Our  daily  life  may  not  express  our  ideals,  but  it  is  full  of  our  hopes. 
Our  greatest  evil  is,  as  you  say,  the  lack  of  means.  But  it's  really  a 
small  sum.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  would  place  us  at  ease.  The 
smallpox  cost  us  that.  Mr.  Hatch's  adventure  cost  us  that.  I  am  not 
disappointed.  I  intend  to  get  that  sum  somehow  and  I  still  wish  for  no 
higher  work  than  to  aid  the  cause  with  our  best  means.  I  think  love 
will  cany  us  through  and  a  return  to  artificial  forms  of  life  seems  to  me 
little  better  than  death. 

— Well,  said  Charles  lamely,  — love  works  a  little  different  in  young 
people. 

George  held  out  a  firm  hand  to  Charles.  — Well,  good-by,  Charles. 
We  shall  miss  you.  Your  identification  with  the  cause  from  the  begin- 
ning, your  judgment  in  counsel  and  your  perseverance  in  action  and 
faithful  devotion  to  our  interest  .  .  . 

Charles  pulled  his  hand  indignantly  away.  — I'm  not  going  any- 
where, for  heaven's  sake.  If  there  is  to  be  Association  anywhere  it 
must  be  here  at  Brook  Farm.  That  is  my  conviction. 

— When  were  you  last  convicted?  asked  John  Dwight. 


The  solstice  hung  on  in  the  Concord  firmament.  Mr.  Emerson  could 
not  get  on  with  his  work,  his  flywheel  had  stopped  at  the  wrong  spoke. 
He  had  suggested  that  some  of  the  other  lights  of  the  Concord  Cos- 
mogony gather  with  him  once  a  week  to  talk  and  stimulate  one  an- 
other. Mr.  Alcott,  a  planet  rare  and  gaseous  and  a  great  distance  from 
the  earth,  held  the  floor  this  particular  evening.  He  stood  by  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  directing  his  remarks  to  his  host  and  George  William  Curtis, 
late  of  Brook  Farm.  — And  young  Cabot  says  that  they  are  already 
over  four  hundred  dollars  behind  and  are  losing  more  money  every 
day. 

Mr.  Alcott  did  not  gloat.  But  he  had  failed  spectacularly  as  a 
Utopia  maker  and  misery  loves  company.  Mr.  Emerson  shook  his 
head.  It  was  sad,  sad,  such  bright  dreams  of  old. 
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— I  think  Fred  Cabot  had  very  little  to  do  to  spread  that  story 
around.  It  will  hurt  them  greatly.  No  one  will  invest,  said  George 
Curtis. 

— Alas,  said  Mr.  Emerson  sadly,  — it  seems  that  all  these  little  com- 
munities of  seekers  must  have  a  Judas  for  their  steward. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window  in  deep  shadow, 
watching  the  winter  light  on  the  snow,  stirred  suddenly,  got  up  in  his 
dour,  glowering  way  and  said  he  thought  he'd  go  home. 

Mr.  Emerson  realized  to  his  intense  embarrassment  that  Hawthorne 
was  suing  the  Farm  at  the  moment,  harassing  them  badly,  and  that  he 
had  also  been  part  of  their  Financial  Committee.  He  hoped  devoutly 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  not  taken  his  remark  to  himself.  He  decided 
to  go  on  a  little  more,  to  regain  his  objectivity,  take  no  sides. 

— I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Fourier 
but  good  talk  of  lands  and  possessions  has  warped  me  from  the  per- 
pendicular. Now  I  feel  Fourier  has  written  a  charter  for  libertines  with 
his  delusion  that  abstinence  from  pleasure  is  a  great  sin.  Where  does 
that  theory  lead  but  to  calculations  of  how  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  kissing  that  the  infirmity  of  the  human  constitution  will 
permit?  Fourier  goes  too  far  in  his  idea  of  marriage,  it  is  false  and 
prurient.  He  has  included  every  fact  but  life. 

— That's  right,  said  George  Curtis.  — They  are  living  in  a  dream  up 
there. 

— Rubbish,  said  a  voice  from  another  dark  corner,  and  little  Henry 
Thoreau,  an  odd,  disputatious  man  who  had  been  becoming  increas- 
ingly sharp  with  his  benefactor,  stepped  into  the  firelight.  — Fourier 
brings  out  the  second  best  in  the  sexes;  he  doesn't  go  far  enough.  I 
have  dreamed  too  of  a  new  world  and  in  its  spring  the  consummation 
of  lovers  will  take  place  in  sacred  valleys  in  the  sight  of  thousands  as- 
sembled to  witness.  For  days  it  will  go  on  with  the  subtle  perfume  of 
pansies  mingling  with  the  divine  fragrance  of  healthy  naked  young 
women  and  men  in  the  spring  coupling.  You  and  I  may  not  see  that 
but  we  may  help  to  make  it  possible. 

There  was  a  short,  painful  silence  and  then  Mr.  Emerson  went  si- 
lently into  the  pantry  for  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  and  a  bowl  of  russet 
apples.  After  the  eating  of  these  chaste  refreshments,  the  stars  went 
out. 
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Sophia's  ambition  of  late  was  to  have  a  mystical  experience.  Others 
she  knew  had  had  them;  such  unlikely  people  as  Mr.  Emerson,  the 
hammerkss  iconoclast.  He  had  been  sci/ed  with  a  frcn/y  i)f  exultation 
one  cloudy  twilight  while  crossing  the  Common  and  threading  his  way 
among  gray  puddles.  The  setting  was  as  remote  from  the  customary 
euphoria  of  joy  as  anyone  could  get,  it  seemed  to  her,  but  then  Mr. 
Emerson  was  a  very  contrary  and  unpredictable  person. 

Hers  seemed  imminent  on  a  fulgent  morning  after  a  thaw  when  the 
liquefying  sheaths  of  ice  on  the  pines  in  the  grove  behind  the  Eyrie 
ran  like  rolling  beads  to  the  needle  tips  to  sparkle  in  the  sunrise. 

She  had  been  sleepless  in  the  passing  night,  had  tossed  over  the 
problem  of  guiding  the  new  school,  a  task  Herculean  in  its  relation  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Farm. 

On  paper  it  was  simple  enough.  A  school  of  this  sort  was  a  way  sta- 
tion, a  place  to  visa  a  passport  to  Harvard  with  the  stamp  of  a  lot  of 
Latin,  a  little  Greek  and  the  bordering  embellishments  of  French  and 
Italian,  some  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

Sophia  could  attack  the  mark  of  the  dead  languages  with  a  sure 
hand.  Her  mind  was  clearly  incised  with  Greek  and  Latin  grammer. 
Her  Italian  was  classic  and  her  French  clarity  itself.  The  men  would 
take  care  of  the  mathematics. 

But  what  if  they  got  all  this  and  lost  their  immortal  souls?  Would 
they,  like  the  generation  of  scholars  before  them,  the  men  of  Dwight's, 
Parker's,  Cranch's  and  even  her  dear  George's  class,  get  lost  on  the 
trackless  plateau  of  speculation? 

She  rose  and  dressed  in  her  nun's  gray  gown,  putting  on  a  new  col- 
lar, clear-starched  and  prim,  and  throwing  on  her  cloak,  ran  down- 
stairs to  meet  the  warm  wind  before  the  sunrise. 

She  had  taken,  as  a  hunter  his  gun,  a  drover  his  stick,  a  geologist 
his  hammer,  a  book  from  her  bedside  table.  It  was  a  breviary,  a  gift 
from  her  cousin  Charlotte.  She  did  not  open  it  as  she  walked  over  the 
rutted  path  to  the  river,  hopping  lightly  over  the  jeweled  pools  in  the 
way,  their  glitter  mirror-backed  by  the  ice  underneath.  The  river  itself 
was  a  huge  opal,  with  the  thin  wash  of  water  over  the  ice.  Everything 
glittered  in  the  soft  morning  light  and  when  the  rising  sun  hit  the  wide 
water,  pierced  to  the  ice  and  then  came  back  in  refraction,  it  was  a 
pavement  of  bright  gold,  the  floor  of  heaven.  She  stepped  back  in  awe 
from  the  water's  edge,  away  from  this  enormous  paten,  waiting  for  the 
Host.  Around  her  the  sumacs,  their  fuzzy  hearts  coated  with  a  patina 
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of  snow,  raised  their  curving  arms  like  altar  candelabra.  The  sun 
touched  their  tips  with  fire  and  by  her  side  was  a  shrub  with  white 
clots  of  snow  on  its  topmost  twigs  like  unfolded  roses,  but  better  than 
roses,  hard  and  sparkling  with  a  faceted  skin  of  frost. 

She  felt  a  stab  of  wonder  at  its  beauty.  She  opened  her  book  and 
her  eyes  fell  miraculously  upon  a  single,  detached  phrase. 

/  bind  these  snow  white  buds  with  a  petition  for  the  virtue  of  Obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God  and  humbly  lay  this  bouquet  at  thy  feet. 

It  was  no  less  to  her  than  the  burning  bush  to  Moses.  It  was  a  sign 
...  it  was  a  sign! 

Later  she  stood  tremulously  before  her  pupils,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  medal  Cousin  Charlotte  had  also  sent  her,  squeezing  it  as  if  it  were 
her  experience  crystallized,  loving  the  weight  of  its  chain  around  her 
neck.  — And  now,  pupils,  you  will  all  rise  and  kneel. 

As  they  obeyed  her,  she  dropped  to  hers  and  began  to  read  a  prayer. 

— Hail,  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  my  Mother  Mary,  Hail. 
At  thy  feet  I  humbly  kneel  to  offer  thee  a  Crown  of  Roses,  snow  white 
buds  to  remind  thee  of  thy  joys,  each  bud  recalling  to  thee  a  Holy 
mystery,  each  ten  bound  together  with  my  petition  for  a  particular 
grace. 

Oh  Holy  Queen,  dispenser  of  God's  graces,  and  Mother  of  all  who 
invoke  thee!  Thou  canst  not  look  upon  my  gift  and  fail  to  see  its  bind- 
ing. As  thou  receivest  my  gift,  so  wilt  thou  receive  my  petition;  from 
thy  bounty  thou  wilt  give  me  the  favor  I  so  earnestly  and  trustingly 
seek.  I  despair  of  nothing  that  I  ask  of  thee.  Show  thyself  .  .  . 

Suddenly  her  delicate  ear,  listening  for  the  flutter  of  wings,  heard  a 
brash  crackling  and  crunching,  like  a  wild  pagan  faun  stamping 
through  the  brush.  She  raised  a  shocked  head,  her  communication 
snapped.  She  saw  Master  Colburn  sitting  calmly  in  his  chair,  in  the  act 
of  cracking  pignuts  between  his  teeth  and  spitting  out  bits  of  shell. 

She  tried  to  be  calm,  to  choke  down  rising  fury.  The  pupils  were 
distracted;  followed  her  gaze  to  their  schoolmate  and  began  to  giggle. 
She  motioned  them  back  into  their  seats  and  went  straight  as  a  whip 
to  Colburn's  side.  — What  does  this  mean,  Master  Colburn?  Why  did 
you  not  join  in  the  prayer? 

— That's  a  Papist  prayer,  said  Colburn  rudely.  — That's  what.  And 
I  don't  hold  with  it. 
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— A  prayer  is  a  prayer,  said  Sophia,  hardly  unclenching  her  teeth. 

And  while  you  are  in  this  class  and  in  this  room,  you  will  join  with 
the  others  in  doing  what  you  are  told. 

— No  BChoolmarm's  putting  me  on  my  knees. 

Colburn  shot  out  one  open  hand  suddenly  for  an  expected  whack, 
reaching  at  the  same  time  into  his  pocket  for  another  nut. 

— I  have  no  right  to  strike  you,  said  Sophia  icily.  — But  you  have 
forfeited  your  right  to  remain  a  member  of  this  class.  The  greatest 
punishment  we  can  give  you  is  to  exclude  you  from  our  midst,  to  de- 
prive you  of  your  work  and  opportunity  until  you  behave  yourself. 
Now  you  may  go. 

Colburn  got  to  his  feet  and  swaggered  over  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
went  out  and  slammed  it  hard. 

Sophia  went  back  to  her  desk  and  lifted  her  volume  of  Dante.  — I 
should  like  to  begin  with  a  reading  from  the  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

The  door  opened  and  Colburn  thrust  in  his  head.  — I'm  going  to 
tell  my  uncle  Theodore,  he  said. 

He  slammed  the  door  again.  Sophia  began  to  read.  — Canto  I,  The 
Inferno. 

— He'll  inferno  you,  said  Colburn,  opening  the  door  again  and 
slamming  it  after  his  comment. 

Sophia  was  obliged  to  take  a  drastic,  unchristian  step  by  locking 
the  door  on  George  Colburn,  a  course  unheard  of  in  the  school  before. 


George  put  off  and  put  off  tangling  with  the  money  question  until 
one  day  Sophia  came  to  him,  grim-lipped  with  the  news  that  Theodore 
Parker  had  written  a  note  asking  that  his  nephew  Colburn  be  with- 
drawn from  the  school.  This  meant,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  had  not 
only  failed  to  get  new  pupils  but  were  losing  those  they  had.  It  also 
meant  that  Theodore,  whom  George  had  been  vaguely  counting  on  to 
help  them  in  their  difficulties,  was  no  longer  a  refuge  and  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  was  at  hand. 

He  dispatched  a  note  to  their  bank  in  Boston,  asking  for  an  appoint- 
ment, and  the  following  day,  attired  in  borrowed  respectability,  drove 
into  town,  forcing  himself  all  the  way  into  a  mood  that  would  exude 
the  brassy  confidence  of  traders  and  gamblers. 

Because  Mr.  Shaw  had  some  connection  with  their  regular  bank  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  over  his  head  unless  he  had  to,  he  shopped 
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around  at  the  smaller,  meaner  establishments  first.  They  agreed  with 
him  that  he  had  solved  the  labor  problem  even  better  than  the  Lowell 
Mills.  The  Mills  had  to  pass  cash  money  out,  even  if  they  did  take  it 
back  in  an  hour  or  two  for  found  and  lodgings.  They  didn't  say  this  to 
him,  of  course.  But  they  nodded  their  heads  and  sat  tongue  in  cheek 
as  he  told  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  members.  When  he  asked  for  a  loan 
they  shifted  the  papers  on  their  desks,  hemmed  and  hawed  and  framed 
devices  to  indicate  that  the  interview  was  over. 

He  finally  realized  that  these  people  did  not  want  to  help  him,  that 
they  were  only  fishing  for  information,  and  he  turned  into  the  big  bank 
and  asked  to  see  the  president.  To  his  dismay  he  was  ushered  into  a 
small,  dingy  room  where  a  man  of  indeterminate  age  greeted  him 
cordially. 

He  informed  George  that  the  president  was  busy  but  that  he  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  him.  He  sat  attentively  with  round,  red- 
rimmed,  bulging  eyes. 

— What's  the  matter  with  you  bankers?  said  George,  determined  to 
meet  him  as  an  equal.  — Here's  a  man  representing  a  property  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  he  can't  raise  enough  to  pay  off  some 
trifling  demands. 

— Oh,  we're  hardhearted  fellows,  said  the  banker  jocosely.  — We 
love  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

— But  we're  not  poor,  said  George.  — But  we  will  be  if  the  mort- 
gagees foreclose.  It  will  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  anyone  if  that 
takes  place.  Even  your  bank  will  suffer. 

The  banker  looked  down  at  some  papers  piled  on  his  desk.  He 
shifted  some  top  matter  delicately  aside,  to  place  in  view  a  fragment 
on  which  there  seemed  to  be  some  scribbling  by  an  impassioned  hand. 

— You  seem  to  have  had  hard  sledding  this  past  year,  he  said. 

— That's  easily  explained,  said  George.  — We  had  a  bad  epidemic. 
It  tied  up  our  workers  and  our  production  right  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  But  we  can  make  that  up.  It's  the  people  on  the  place  that  are 
worth  while  and  they're  still  there.  We  can  operate  cheaper  than  most 
establishments.  We  buy  our  materials  in  big  lots,  raise  our  own  food, 
make  our  own  shoes  and  apparel. 

George  became  conscious  of  the  banker's  wavering  interest,  of  his 
preoccupation  with  the  paper  on  the  desk.  He  leaned  slightly  forward 
to  see  if  he  could  read  what  it  said. 

The  banker  looked  up  and  said  softly.  — What  about  profits? 
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George  cleared  his  throat.  — We've  made  profits   ...   in  the  past. 

But  our  system  is  different  from  the  usual  mercantile  establishment. 

You  see,  we  believe  in  the  non-metallic  representations  of  wealth.  In- 
stead of  gathering  money  we  change  it  into  hooks,  music  and  Bowers, 
into  the  more  permanent  and  exalting  values  of  life.  A  good  deal  of 
our  profits  go  into  the  publishing  of  our  journal,  which  we  feel  bene- 
fits the  whole  country. 

Even  during  this,  the  banker  was  looking  at  the  mysterious  paper 
and  George,  with  a  sudden  craning  of  his  neck,  saw  that  it  was  the 
familiar  blue  note  paper  of  Brook  Farm.  He  seized  it  with  a  sudden 
motion,  much  to  the  banker's  discomfiture. 

— I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  said  the  banker,  — but  you  have  no  right 
to  do  that. 

— Why  not?  said  George.  — It's  my  letter. 

— There's  confidential  matter  on  there  .  .   . 

George  looked  at  the  bold  scribbling  at  the  bottom.  It  said: 

RIPLEY  IS  BANKRUPT! 

He  threw  it  back  on  the  desk  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

The  banker  bounded  to  his  feet  and  took  him  by  the  arm.  — Just  a 
minute,  Mr.  Ripley,  he  said  soothingly.  — You  don't  remember  me, 
do  you? 

George  looked  at  him.  He  seemed  quite  different  out  of  his  chair, 
built  low  and  square-cut  like  a  prize  bull,  his  head  bald  as  a  horn  and 
his  face  red  and  veined  with  purple  tracery  as  if  it  had  been  boned  out 
of  a  side  of  beef.  — You're  not  Mr.  Prince,  the  butcher,  said  George. 
— You're  too  young  for  him. 

— Mr.  Prince,  Jr.,  he  said.  — I  lived  right  around  the  corner  from 
you  down  at  the  wharf. 

— From  butcher  to  banker,  said  George.  — That's  quite  a  transition. 

— I'm  terribly  sorry  about  this,  said  Mr.  Prince,  indicating  the 
letter.  — It  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  When  I  was  delivering  meat  for  my 
father  your  wife  used  to  let  me  come  into  your  library  and  borrow 
books.  Such  books.  I  used  to  think  you  were  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.  I  do  believe  that's  what  got  me  where  I  am  today,  reading  those 
books.  Now,  please  sit  down  a  moment  or  two.  I  still  might  be  able 
to  help  you.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  personally,  aside  from  bank 
business? 

George  sat  down.  — Tell  me  who  wrote  that  note  on  my  letter. 
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Mr.  Prince  sat  silent  a  moment  or  two,  wrestling  mightily  with  his 
banker's  code.  Then  he  tiptoed  over  to  the  door  and  pulled  it  shut.  He 
came  to  George's  side  and  said,  — It  was  written  by  one  of  our  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Cabot,  manager  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company. 

— Fred's  father,  said  George.  — Fred  Cabot  was  our  bookkeeper. 

— There  is  your  Judas,  said  Mr.  Prince  melodramatically. 

George  wanted  a  little  time  to  recover  himself.  He  began  to  reach 
into  his  pockets  and  pull  out  various  papers,  looking  as  if  he  was  to 
produce  some  clear  refutation  of  the  charge.  But  there  was  no  such 
paper,  of  course  .  .  .  only  some  old  bills  and  letters  which  he  stared 
at  without  seeing. 

— I  wasn't  at  the  directors'  meeting  when  you  were  turned  down, 
said  Mr.  Prince.  — But  I  don't  think  the  situation  is  entirely  hopeless. 
I  know  that  farm  well.  My  father  used  to  fatten  beef  up  there  to 
slaughter  when  Mr.  Ellis  owned  it.  With  the  way  the  market  is  now, 
the  war  coming  on  and  all,  beef  is  going  up.  Now,  why  couldn't  you 
graze  cattle  there  for  the  abattoir?  Your  grass  is  good.  Or  slaughter 
them  right  on  the  place  ...  go  right  through  with  the  whole  process. 
Tan  the  leather  there.  Get  a  government  contract  to  make  boots.  You 
know  Mr.  Bancroft,  he's  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Prince  walked  up  and  down,  like  a  man  inspired.  — With  the 
wages  your  people  are  accustomed  to — room  and  board  and  a  good 
book  to  read — you  could  make  a  fortune.  Of  course  you'd  have  to 
eliminate  that  journal  of  yours.  But  it's  on  the  rocks  anyway.  That 
article  you  ran  about  the  stars  having  pups  made  it  a  laughingstock. 
And  it's  full  of  radicalism.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Ripley.  You  could  come 
up  out  of  that  cesspool  you've  fallen  into  with  a  gold  piece  in  your 
pocket.  If  it  weren't  for  these  errors,  that  paper  and  the  Fourier  non- 
sense, you  would  have  had  the  use  and  possession  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  a  position  which  would  make  you  the  envy  of  us  all. 

George  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  gold  piece  Lili 
had  given  him.  It  lay  warm  and  bright  like  a  talisman  of  hope  in  his 
hand.  — No,  thank  you,  he  said.  — I've  got  a  gold  piece. 

— I'm  willing  to  help  you,  said  Mr.  Prince,  persistently.  — Come 
back  in  a  month  .  .  .  even  if  you  only  stop  that  paper  .  .  .  and  I'll 
go  before  the  directors  and  put  your  case  myself. 

George  looked  at  him  dispassionately,  thinking  how  right  he  would 
look  hanging  by  his  sturdy  hocks  in  a  slaughterhouse. 

— I'm  no  old  fogy,  as  you  can  see,  said  Mr.  Prince,  preening  him- 
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self,  wanting  U)  show  ofl  his  virtues  to  an  old  and  respected  neighbor. 
— I  believe  in  progress,  I  read,  I  study.  I  don't  keep  my  cash  in  a 
strongbox,  I  put  it  to  work.  Associations  like  yours,  run  on  a  business 
basis,  are  the  coming  things  in  this  country.  I've  learned  from  the 
philosophers  that  it's  labor  power  and  not  money  that's  important 
.  .  .  Ricardo  says,  The  difference  between  the  amount  produced  by  a 
given  quantity  of  labor  at  the  margin  and  the  wages-  determines  profit. 
That's  what  makes  a  country  rich  and  prosperous. 

— You're  quoting  the  moneybag  philosophers,  said  George  harshly. 
— That  is  a  colossal  error  and  the  source  of  universal  poverty  and 
business  panics  such  as  we've  just  gotten  over.  National  wealth  is  not 
measured  by  profits  in  a  few  hands  but  by  the  comfortable  livelihood 
their  labor  affords  to  all  members  of  a  community.  That  theory  drives 
down  wages  and  transfers  riches  from  the  many  to  the  few  instead  of 
increasing  the  total  amount.  That  is  why  great  wealth  accumulates  in 
trading  cities  on  one  hand  and  unemployment,  poverty  and,  of  course, 
crime  and  immorality  on  the  other  ...  all  justified  by  your  money- 
bag philosophers.  But  money  makes  more  money  and  poverty  breeds 
more  poverty.  The  rich  raise  the  prices  of  their  accumulated  goods, 
the  poor  in  desperation  sell  their  labor  cheaper  to  buy  it.  It's  an  end- 
less circle. 

He  got  up  to  go.  — I  disagree,  said  Mr.  Prince,  detaining  him,  feel- 
ing that  this  cruel  judgment  should  not  prevail  as  the  climax  of  the 
meeting.  — If  that  is  true,  then  you  cannot  explain  how  poor  boys  be- 
come men  of  wealth  in  one  generation.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I'm 
wearing  broadcloth  and  my  wife  has  a  diamond  or  two. 

George  gave  his  answer  calmly  and  thoughtfully,  as  a  valedictory. 
— Some  individual  may  raise  himself  with  excessive  talent  or  industry 
.  .  .  but  only  by  associating  his  skill  with  some  existing  capital  and 
uniting  old  wealth  with  a  new  discovery.  For  the  most  part,  the  spender 
of  wealth  puts  out  the  fire  on  the  poor  man's  hearth. 

Mr.  Prince  passed  his  hand  in  a  round  sweep  over  his  bald  head, 
seeking  to  demagnetize  himself  from  the  morbid  fascination  of 
George's  revelations. 

— There  are  many  of  us,  continued  George,  — who  understand 
these  things  and  we  find  it  a  great  wonder  and  a  great  pity  that  this 
country,  still  new  and  not  yet  hardened  into  industrial  feudalism  as 
Europe  is,  not  yet  completely  corrupted,  cannot  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  found  a  social  order  based  on  justice  and  love  instead 
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of  force  and  moneygrubbing  .  .  .  and  let  the  present  horrible  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor  vanish  in  a  tide  of  abundance  for  all. 

— You  sound  as  if  you  were  still  in  the  pulpit,  said  Mr.  Prince 
sourly.  — This  is  a  bank,  not  Belshazzar's  wicked  feast.  And  you  are 
here  as  a  petitioner,  not  as  a  captive  prophet.  With  all  your  righteous- 
ness, you  come  here  hat  in  hand  for  a  few  crumbs  from  the  table,  try- 
ing to  play  on  our  sympathy  with  your  talk  of  sacrifices  and  non- 
metallic  and  non-existent  profits. 

George  looked  downward  for  a  moment,  not  in  meekness  or  defeat 
but  because  he  seemed  to  see  the  crack  of  a  great  abyss  opening  in  his 
life,  a  crevasse  too  wide  for  leaping,  an  edge  crumbling  so  fast  he  had 
barely  a  place  to  plant  his  feet. 

— It  is  better  we  come  now  with  outstretched  hands  than  others  later 
with  fire  and  sword.  I'm  sorry  for  you  men  who  claim  to  rule  the 
world.  You  labor  and  sweat  like  slaves  in  a  cotton  field  for  your 
wealth.  You  lie  down  at  night  with  dreams  of  a  shrewd  bargain  in 
your  brain  and  the  morning  lashes  you  up  to  new  efforts.  Can't  you 
see  that  the  antagonism  that  is  made  the  lif  eblood  of  business  bears  the 
curse  of  God  on  its  face?  As  for  myself,  I  sometimes  think  it  is  worse 
to  win  blindly  than  to  lose  with  understanding. 

— Oh,  I'm  understanding,  said  Mr.  Prince  sarcastically.  — I'm  un- 
derstanding now  why  you  and  your  party  are  about  washed  up  on 
State  Street. 

— Then  we'll  say  good-by  to  State  Street,  said  George.  He  could  not 
resist  placing  an  admonishing  and  contaminating  hand  on  Mr.  Prince's 
uneasy  shoulder.  — Don't  forget,  sir,  I  have  still  got  my  library.  I  am 
still  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

George  stepped  out  onto  State  Street  and  began  to  walk  up  Court 
Square.  He  passed  the  new  temples  of  Mammon,  the  Greek-columned 
porticoes,  and  pilastered  facades  which  had  begun  to  replace  the  old 
red  brick  countinghouses.  All  the  way  he  thought  of  Fred  and  his  be- 
trayal. He  searched  back  in  his  memory  for  signs  of  bad  faith,  of 
hatred  or  corruption  on  Fred's  part.  He  recalled  the  strange  remarks 
Fred  had  made  on  the  night  of  Anna  Parsons'  reading  .  .  .  how  Fred 
had  excused  Judas  by  saying  that  Jesus  might  have  wronged  him  some- 
time or  other.  How  had  Fred  been  wronged?  What  about  Fred  and 
Marianne  Dwight,  hanging  around  her  and  buttering  her  up  and  hold- 
ing her  hand  .  .  .  carrying  her  through  the  snowdrifts  on  stormy 
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nights?  Oh,  Fred  was  cut  out  for  it,  he  even  looked  the  part  with  his 
poor  imitation  of  a  heard,  like  something  stuck  on  by  a  costumer.  Per- 
haps lie  had  meant  to  betray  them  from  the  beginning.  Come  in  from 
the  first  to  spy  and  inform.  After  all,  his  father  was  manager  of  the 
Lowell  Mills,  that  worthy  institution  that  raised  dividends  and  cut 
wages  by  the  same  per  cent  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  Manager  Cabot 
had  sent  his  son  in  to  cheek  on  the  competition  and,  when  he  found 
that  the  Farm  could  provide  the  good  life  without  rules  and  restraints, 
overseers  and  pettifogging  little  ways  of  getting  the  wages  back  from 
the  operators,  he  decided  to  destroy  them. 

In  his  heart  George  felt  a  tiny,  guilty  twinge  of  relief.  Now  they 
could  fail,  give  up  the  whole  thing  and  lay  it  onto  Fred.  He  could  write 
up  a  long  piece  for  the  Harbinger  .  .  .  telling  all  about  the  Judas  in 
their  midst,  about  his  hurting  Marianne.  About  his  leaving  in  the  midst 
of  the  smallpox  and  running  off  to  Brattleboro.  Why,  it  was  classic.  It 
could  be  a  novel.  Fred  peering  over  the  books,  making  secret  little 
notes  to  carry  off  to  his  father  at  the  grand  offices  of  the  Lowell  Mills, 
or  passing  them  around  to  ribald  laughter  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Beacon  Street.  What  a  piece  he  could  write.  They'd  take  George 
Sand's  novel  off  the  front  page  for  the  story  of  Fred  Cabot,  the  modern 
Judas. 

He  had  received  a  note  from  Anna  Parsons  asking  him  to  call  on 
her  on  his  next  visit  to  town  and  he  decided  to  go  there.  She  knew 
Fred's  family  well  and  seemed  to  have  an  insight  into  his  peculiar  soul. 

When  he  stepped  into  her  hallway  she  fluttered  at  him  with  mothlike 
abandon,  her  shawl  tassels  swinging.  — I  knew  you'd  come  today,  she 
said  cryptically.  — I  willed  it,  in  fact.  Fred  is  here,  Fred  Cabot. 

George  backed  up  against  the  door  and  reached  for  the  handle.  — I 
don't  think  I  want  to  see  him  just  now,  Anna. 

— Oh,  you  must,  said  Anna  intensely.  — That's  why  I  wrote  you  to 
come.  She  moved  closer  to  him  and  laid  a  feeble  white  hand  on  his 
arm.  She  smelled  of  liniment  and  cologne  water.  — Fred  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state.  He  feels  that  the  Farm  has  injured  him.  I  know  if  you 
went  in  and  had  an  unexcited  confab  with  him  he  would  feel  much 
better. 

— At  the  moment  I  hope  he  chokes,  said  George  bitterly. 

— No,  no,  said  Anna.  — He  must  not  be  exasperated  but  treated 
with  the  most  exact  justice  before  he  injures  you  all  in  the  world's  eyes. 

— He  has  injured  us  greatly  already.  I  don't  see  what  more  harm  he 
can  do.  But  how  did  you  know  about  it? 
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— He  read  me  Charles  Dana's  letter.  He  claims  he  had  said  nothing 
until  the  letter  was  written  and  then  spoke  only  to  a  few  people. 

— I  know  nothing  about  any  letter,  said  George.  — But  I  do  know 
he  has  hurt  us  past  repair  on  State  Street.  He  has  killed  us  there.  I'm 
sorry,  Anna.  But  I  just  couldn't  stomach  him  right  now. 

She  held  him  back  as  he  turned  to  go.  He  moved  his  arm  and  could 
feel  her  whole  body  lifting  with  it.  But  her  spirit  was  strong. 

— Please,  please,  she  pleaded.  — Just  think  for  a  moment  what  you 
would  suffer  if  from  any  course  of  reasoning,  true  or  false,  you  felt 
compelled  to  leave  Brook  Farm.  Think  what  a  homesickness  you 
would  have.  For  all  its  faults  there  is  not  another  place  on  this  planet 
to  compare  with  it.  Think  of  the  effect  on  his  future  character.  Think 
of  the  influences  working  on  him,  Mary  Lincoln  and  her  family. 

George  decided  he  had  no  choice  in  the  light  of  Anna's  remarks  and 
he  walked  slowly  into  the  parlor.  It  was  a  dim  and  cluttered  place, 
excessively  hot  and  with  the  aromatic  scent  of  an  invalid's  room,  and 
the  sad  tinge  of  imprisoned  balsam  sifted  out  through  a  dusty  cushion 
cover.  Fred  was  sitting  awkwardly  on  a  hassock.  He  was  getting  fatter, 
roly-poly.  His  beard  still  clung  feathery  to  the  edge  of  his  jaw  and  chin, 
a  thin  line  of  down,  as  if  drawn  with  charcoal  with  no  substance  to  it. 
He  looked  up  as  George  came,  and  got  sheepishly  to  his  feet.  His  hair 
was  curling  with  sweat.  He  exuded  consciousness  of  guilt. 

— Hello,  Fred,  said  George. 

— Hello,  Mr.  Ripley,  said  Fred. 

They  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment.  George  saw  him  as  a  stranger 
for  all  their  years  together.  He  saw  no  need  for  feinting.  — Why  have 
you  been  making  derogatory  remarks  to  all  and  sundry  about  Brook 
Farm? 

— I  deny  that,  said  Fred  crisply.  — And  what  if  I  did?  I  am  no 
longer  under  authority  to  you.  I  have  a  right  to  express  my  opinion. 

— Even  though  it  affects  the  livelihood  of  almost  a  hundred  people? 

— Brook  Farm  is  a  public  institution.  I  have  a  right  to  make  my 
opinion  public. 

George  sat  stolidly  on  the  horsehair  sofa.  He  hated  to  probe  Fred 
like  this  but  he  had  to  know  the  worst. 

— I  deny,  said  Fred  as  George  held  his  peace,  — I  deny  that  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  making  derogatory  remarks  about  anyone  or  anything. 
And  I  can  prove  it. 

Anna  sighed  heavily  at  this.  — Oh,  how  I  hate  to  hear  anyone  say 
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that.  It  seems  an  insult  to  human  nature.  Yet  how  false  we  all  are. 

— Someone  is  false  as  hell,  said  George.  — Fred  claims  it  is  I. 

— I  have  never  accused  you  of  fraud.  Whenever  I  made  the  asser- 
tion that  Brook  Farm  was  insolvent  I  have  always  qualified  it  h\ 
Big,  This  is  my  opinion.  They  do  not  think  so  and  I  hope  they  arc 
right  and  I  am  wrong. 

— This  seems  to  me  to  be  accusing  them  of  the  most  deplorable 
moral  insolvency,  if  they  try  to  get  money  and  cannot  pay  it  back,  said 
Anna. 

— They  have  failed,  said  Fred  loudly.  — And  Mr.  Ripley  and 
Charles  Dana  know  it  as  well  as  I. 

— True  or  false,  Fred,  said  George,  — nothing  is  calculated  to  injure 
everyone  there  more  than  such  remarks. 

— Than  to  speak  the  truth?  said  Fred,  pacing  up  and  down  among 
the  knicknacks.  — I  am  not  sure  I  have  not  done  wrongly  in  letting  my 
friendly  feeling  bind  my  tongue  and  not  openly  declaring  they  are  in- 
solvent. 

— Oh,  then  there  are  a  few  people  you  have  not  told,  said  George 
sarcastically. 

— You  could  not  have  heard  these  reports  from  various  quarters 
because  I  have  only  told  a  few  people.  Only  one  or  two  before  Charles 
Dana's  letter  arrived.  I  was  never  so  shocked  in  my  life  to  hear  such 
abuse  from  a  person  who  has  been  my  friend,  my  roommate.  I  have 
done  things  for  him  that  only  the  most  intimate  personal  friendship 
would  permit  or  demand.  And  to  have  him  call  me  a  traitor  to  honor, 
friendship  and  common  decency  .  .  . 

Fred  stopped,  his  shoulders  sagging.  — Why  am  I  telling  you?  You 
probably  had  a  good  laugh  over  it  before  it  was  sent. 

— I  have  never  seen  such  a  letter,  said  George.  — Why  didn't  you 
write  to  me  and  straighten  things  out  before  you  flew  off  the  handle? 

— I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Council  but  I  addressed  it  to  John  Orvis. 
I  knew,  if  it  were  dispatched  to  you,  you  would  carry  it  around  in  your 
pocket  for  days  and  then  throw  it  away  before  anyone  read  it. 

George  thought  back  to  his  challenging  discussion  with  Charles 
Dana,  wondering  if  it  had  inspired  the  letter,  had  applied  the  slow 
match  to  the  firing  of  Fred's  grapeshot  charges.  — When  did  Dana 
write  you?  Recently? 

— I  told  him  just  before  I  left  that  the  Farm  was  four  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  hole.  At  the  time  he  thanked  me  and  said  he  would  make 
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good  use  of  the  information.  Now  he  wants  to  crucify  me.  I  have  only 
criticized  the  leaders.  I  don't  think  the  women  and  some  of  the  others 
knew  anything  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

— Before  the  letter  .   .  .  who  did  you  tell? 

— One  or  two,  said  Fred,  shrugging.  — Mr.  Alcott;  my  father. 

— Your  father  was  not  a  good  person  to  tell,  said  George. 

— What  could  I  do?  They  kept  after  me,  pressing  me  and  sifting  me. 
I  could  not  escape  a  definite  answer  when  they  kept  asking  me,  asking 
me  why  I  left. 

— You  could  have  said  for  personal  reasons,  said  George. 

— No  person  acts  from  single  motives.  I  had  other  reasons,  said 
Fred.  — But  the  determining  one  was  insolvency.  I've  known  it  for 
months.  I  know  that  I  am  right.  I  will  leave  the  judgment  up  to  any- 
one who  doesn't  live  at  the  Farm.  Even  William  Channing. 

George  reached  for  his  hat  and  put  it  on,  getting  to  his  feet.  — You 
lie,  we  are  not  insolvent.  But  we  may  be,  with  the  Phalanstery  un- 
finished and  the  banks  shutting  off  our  credit. 

Fred  retreated  from  George's  presence  to  the  door  into  the  dining 
room.  — I  suppose  you'll  use  me  now  as  an  excuse  for  failing.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  explosion  of  Brook  Farm.  The  best  thing  you  could  do 
would  be  to  come  to  a  stop  now. 

After  Fred  said  this  he  moved  back  again,  his  hands  moving  with  a 
boyish  instinct  to  a  defensive  position  in  front  of  his  chest  and  face, 
appalled  at  his  own  recklessness,  at  the  excesses  that  defense  of  an 
exposed  position  will  inspire. 

George  was  not  hurt  except  by  the  previous  inference  that  he  was  a 
bad  manager  who  carried  his  business  undealt  with  in  his  pockets. 
There  was  truth  in  that.  He  was  loaded  with  dozens  of  unanswered 
letters,  wrung  from  the  troubled  hearts  of  clergymen,  millhands, 
literary  men,  farmers  and  wanderers,  waiting  for  the  word  ...  a 
seamstress  wrote  she  had  made  eighteen  hundred  shirts  in  three  years 
and  still  had  not  enough  money  to  buy  herself  a  dress.  They  were 
bankrupts  too.  Fred's  letter  would  have  laid  there  with  the  rest,  the 
last  answered,  the  least  noticed,  the  lightest  in  the  scale  of  time. 

He  looked  at  Fred  in  the  scale  of  time  .  .  .  and  what  did  he 
amount  to?  A  poor,  frightened,  sick,  tortured  creature.  Perhaps  a 
truthful  one.  Then  was  it  a  betrayal  to  tell  the  truth?  Was  he  not 
merely  betraying  himself,  and  only  identifying  the  victim?  Was  not  the 
perpetuation  of  the  betrayal  of  Christ  useful  to  those  who  believed  in 
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(be  wickedness  of  man  and  who  acknowledged  Christ's  perfection  only 
because  he  became  a  God?  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  betrayer  who  is  wrong 
but  the  climate  that  impels  him  and  supports  him  in  his  act.  I  hey 
wouldn't  have  listened  to  Fred  five  years  ago  on  State  Street  when  they 
were  all  in  peril,  all  losing  money.  The  real  wrong  is  the  hatred  he  in- 
spires against  both  himself  and  for  his  victim,  the  aye-old  Christian 
hate  for  the  Jews,  for  instance.  If  Fred  was  the  Judas,  then  he  was  the 
Christ  .  .  .  and  neither  should  be  either.  Fred's  betrayal  was  a  pid- 
dling, market-place  betrayal — one  for  which  he  would  be  more  praised 
than  damned  in  the  ranks  to  which  he  owed  his  real  loyalty.  He  would 
not  get  that  glory  from  George  Ripley's  pen.  He  would  not  have  the 
honor  of  saying  that  he  had  brought  down  that  great  passional  tree, 
with  its  branches  growing  out  of  the  trunk  of  love  and  spreading  its 
green  life  into  every  region  of  man's  hope  and  desire  ...  it  was  still 
growing  in  defiance  of  the  gravelly  soil  of  West  Roxbury.  Let  him  be 
forgotten  as  the  dust  beneath  the  feet. 

Fred  swung  his  head  back  and  forth  like  a  caged  beast,  his  hands 
behind  his  plump  back,  pressing  against  the  door.  — I'm  through  be- 
ing led  by  the  nose  by  Charles  Dana.  He  said  my  conduct  is  not  ac- 
countable for  by  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action.  What 
am  I?  Inhuman? 

George  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  floor,  hiding  a  small  light  in  them 
over  the  good,  deserved  lacing  Dana  had  given  the  apostate.  — Well, 
he  said,  — Dana  has  a  summary  way  of  doing  things  at  times. 

— Summary,  said  Fred,  broken-voiced.  — I  think  it  was  a  wintry 
way. 

George  found  he  could  hold  out  his  hand  after  this.  — I  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  Fred,  he  said.  — And  I  want  to  say  good-by  to 
him. 

Fred  pressed  George's  hand  briefly  and  turned  away.  George  walked 
into  the  hallway.  Anna  followed  him.  He  looked  down  at  her  pale, 
pixy  face,  her  two  eyes  filled  with  such  a  keen  reflection  of  life  and 
hope  that  they  gave  back  more  energy  than  her  body  could  possibly 
generate.  — What  do  you  think,  Anna?  he  said.  — What  shall  we  do? 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  — Find  your  mistakes,  mismanage- 
ment or  misfortune,  but  dear  as  the  place  is  to  me,  honored  as  you  all 
are,  I  would  rather  see  each  building  burned  to  the  ground  and  you 
all  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  than  have  you  go  on  at 
the  expense  of  one  iota  of  honesty,  not  poor  paltry,  trademen's  hon- 
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esty  but  the  highest,  the  completest  and  the  loftiest  sense  of  honor  you 
can  command.  What  good  will  your  efforts  be  without  this,  what  good? 

— What  good  is  a  newborn  babe?  said  George.  — We  have  seven 
thousand  of  our  dollars  invested  in  an  uncompleted  building  which  we 
hope  to  fill  with  the  best  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  They  will  be  our 
solvency.  I  think  they  will  come.  Don't  you? 

— I'm  not  sure,  said  Anna.  She  shuddered  at  a  slight  draft  coming 
through  the  door,  holding  the  shawl  tightly  around  herself  and  com- 
pressing into  a  more  wraithlike  compass  than  before.  — Brook  Farm 
presents  no  overpowering  advantages  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics, 
except  that  it  is  beautiful  and  so  near  to  the  culture  of  Boston.  But 
now  a  voice  sounds  in  my  ears  ...  go  on.  Let  them  go  on! 

Anna  seemed  to  summon  all  her  strength  for  this  last  cry  and  it  rang 
through  the  house.  Her  mother,  a  huge,  strapping  woman,  came  run- 
ning out  from  the  kitchen.  She  had  in  her  hand  some  powders  folded 
in  a  paper  and  a  glass  of  water.  — You  must  take  your  powders,  dear, 
she  said.  Anna  dropped  the  powders  in  the  glass  and  drank  off  the  dose 
without  batting  an  eye. 

— What  were  you  saying?  said  the  mother.  — Your  cry  thrilled  my 
whole  frame,  dear  girl.  Whatever  it  is,  I  have  no  doubts  of  its  success. 
That  faith  will  move  mountains.  Now  come  to  bed  for  your  nap,  dear. 

As  the  mother  started  to  lead  her  away,  Anna  stopped  and  said  to 
George,  — Who  is  sufficient  unto  these  things?  I  have  often  looked  at 
you  and  said,  What  are  you  that  you  attempt  this  mighty  work  .  .  . 
to  have  a  finger  in  the  world  pie?  Does  it  not  seem  that  perfect  men 
are  needed  for  this  vast  enterprise,  men  perfect  in  knowledge,  in  ex- 
perience, in  heart  and  soul?  But  the  very  fact  of  those  people  being 
with  you,  with  such  an  object  before  them,  such  vast  aims,  such  holy 
hope,  proves  that  they  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  idea  .  .  .  that 
God  is  working  in  them,  is  working  at  Brook  Farm  and  in  God's  name 
go  on.  .  .  .  Friends,  benefactors,  brothers,  sisters,  in  God's  name  go 
on  .  .  .  the  all-wise,  the  enlightened,  the  all-loving  lead  you. 

And  George  said  that  he  would.  I'll  sell  my  library,  he  thought. 

The  day  went  on,  the  cold,  gray,  heart-aching  day.  George  wasn't 
glad  to  see  his  friend  Theodore  come  into  the  barn.  He  stood  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  him,  forking  down  some  hay  from  the  loft  as 
Parker,  unaware  of  the  cold  shoulder,  began  his  brotherly  jesting. 

— Well,  sir,  I  have  just  received  a  very  important  letter  from  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  the  U.S.A.  and  accordingly  over  Brook  Farm.  He  there- 
fore requests  me  to  investigate  your  proceedings  and  report  to  the  de- 
partment. He's  thinking  of  appointing  yourself  to  the  command  of  the 
tleet  destined  against   Texas  and  wishes  to  sound  me  on  that  point. 

George  put  his  tool  aside  and  sighed. 

Parker  looked  around  the  barn.  — I  see  everything  is  shipshape 
here,  the  chips  picked  up  and  the  pigs  locked  up  in  the  library. 

— I  understand  you  sent  a  letter  to  my  wife,  said  George  coldly. 

— Ah  yes,  said  Parker.  — About  my  nephew.  Did  she  tell  you? 

— Naturally. 

— Well,  what  do  you  think?  Good  idea? 

— I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  You  want  to  send  young  Col- 
burn  to  the  district  school? 

— I  thought  perhaps  it  might  prove  more  stimulating  for  him  to  mix 
with  the  farmers'  boys.  He's  not  much  of  a  student,  I'm  afraid. 

— We  were  all  astonished  at  your  proposal,  said  George.  — I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  prompted  by  your  better  judgment.  To  say 
nothing  of  sending  a  lad  like  him  four  miles  on  foot  at  this  inclement 
time  of  the  year  over  a  bleak  road  and  through  storms  and  cold. 

— He  could  remain  here  as  a  boarder,  said  Parker  placatingly. 

— We  could  not  undertake  the  physical  charge  of  a  pupil  in  our 
family  while  his  moral  and  intellectual  life  is  under  influences  for 
which  we  are  not  responsible  and  of  which  we  may  not  approve. 

— It  was  just  a  thought,  said  Parker.  — Where  I'm  in  politics,  on 
the  school  board  and  all  that,  I  thought  it  might  look  bad  for  me  to 
have  my  ward  educated  privately. 

— Nonsense,  the  subject  of  your  feeble  jest  a  moment  ago,  Secretary 
Bancroft,  had  his  boys  here  for  years  and  certainly  he  is  in  politics. 

— Oh,  said  Parker,  — he's  a  very  satanic  Democrat  and  barroom 
politician. 

— Besides,  I  understand  you're  leaving  West  Roxbury  for  Boston. 

— Oh  no,  I'm  preaching  regularly  in  Boston  but  I'll  keep  my  home 
here  as  long  as  I  can.  With  my  old  friend  George  nearby  .  .  .  my 
former  old  friend,  I  guess. 

— I'm  mighty  provoked  at  you,  Theodore.  A  withdrawal  from  the 
school  now,  just  when  we're  putting  on  this  campaign  to  increase  it, 
would  have  a  very  bad  effect.  There  seems  to  be  opposition  as  it  is. 

— But  I'd  let  him  still  live  here,  said  Parker. 
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— If  he's  not  in  the  school  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  surrender  him  to 
your  hands  altogether.  What's  your  real  reason  behind  this? 

Parker  looked  at  him  helplessly.  Should  he  tell  him  that  his  wife 
was  becoming  sectarian  to  an  alarming  degree,  that  there  was  gossip 
around  that  the  Farm  had  become  an  outpost  of  Rome  with  a  rosary 
concealed  under  every  apron?  Should  he  tell  him  that  his  nephew  had 
left  in  resistance  to  a  prayer  and  that  his  uncle  approved?  No,  he 
could  not.  Let  him  find  out  for  himself.  He  could  not  hurt  him.  And 
if  it  were  not  cause  for  hurting  him,  he  did  not  want  to  discuss  it 
either.  — He'll  be  back  Monday,  he  said. 

— I  am  glad,  for  the  boy's  sake.  He  seemed  happy  here. 

— He  thinks  the  world  of  you,  George. 

— His  faults  are  on  the  surface  and  obvious.  He  is  lovely  under- 
neath. 

— I  thought  you  might  come  to  my  installation  last  Sunday,  said 
Parker.  — I  saved  a  nice  piece  of  tinsel  I  found  on  the  floor. 

George  laid  down  his  fork  and  started  toward  the  barn  door,  bear- 
ing still  a  desire  to  scathe  Theodore  for  his  thoughtlessness.  And  for 
his  going  away,  for  his  ambition  to  take  a  hostile  city  by  storm.  — I'm 
sorry  I  missed  it,  he  said  with  an  edge  to  his  voice.  — I  have  heard  it 
called  the  most  inauspicious  installation  in  the  annals  of  New  England 
Protestantism.  With  no  ceremony,  no  officiating  clergymen,  no  conse- 
cration, no  charge  and  no  one  to  give  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

— The  man  who  headed  the  committee  was  my  sponsor,  said 
Parker.  — He  asked  everybody  who  wanted  me  as  the  preacher  for  the 
28th  Congregational  Society  to  stand  up.  And  they  all  stood  up,  so  I 
began  to  preach. 

— The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  the  head  of  his  faith  on  the  platform 
with  him,  even  if  he  did  snatch  the  crown  away  and  put  it  on  himself. 

— Perhaps  that's  why  his  reputation  is  better  than  mine  at  the 
moment. 

— Talking  of  reputations,  have  you  heard  the  story  that  we  have 
failed  and  that  I  am  a  bankrupt? 

— Yes,  I  have. 

— An  honest  answer. 

— To  an  honest  man. 

— Some  people  don't  think  so.  I  may  be  forced  to  sell  my  library. 

— That's  worth  letting  them  call  you  a  thief  to  prevent. 

— Come  up  to  the  Eyrie  with  me  and  give  me  an  appraisal.  I  need 
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B  thousand  dollars.  I  must  make  a  report  to  the  Couneil  Meeting  to- 
night. 

I  hey  walked   in   silenee   up  to  the   house.    Parker  knew  GcOl 
library  well,  he  had  cut  his  intellectual  teeth  on  it.  In  fact,  he  had  al- 
ways coveted  it.   It  was  excellently   rich  with   French   and  German 
philosophy,  a  tough,  resistant,  exacting  and  seed-full  collection. 

After  he  had  looked  at  the  books  for  a  while  Parker  said,  — I'll  buy 
it,  George,  and  let  you  keep  it  here. 

— No,  said  George  bitterly.  — When  it  is  no  longer  mine  I  never 
want  to  set  eyes  on  it.  It  is  like  my  funeral  to  see  it,  I  don't  want  the 
corpse  to  rot  in  front  of  me. 

— I'll  give  it  a  good  home,  said  Parker.  — I'm  willing  my  books  to 
the  people  of  Boston  when  I  die.  These  will  be  among  them. 

— What  am  I  offered?  asked  George. 

— I  wouldn't  set  the  price.  Put  them  up  for  sale  at  Howe  and 
Leonard's  and  I'll  better  the  best  offer. 

— That's  the  best  offer  I  could  hope  for. 

He  turned  suddenly  away  and  blew  his  nose.  Parker  felt  miserable, 
as  if  he  were  dispossessing  him  of  all  his  earthly  goods. 

They  heard  the  front  door  slam  and  saw  Lili  pressing  her  back 
against  it  as  if  she  were  shutting  something  out.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  she  put  her  hands  against  them  to  cool  them  off. 

Lili  had  just  had  a  most  thrilling  talk  with  Edgar.  He  had  sat  her 
down  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room  and,  taking  her  hand 
loosely  in  his,  had  told  her  that  he  was  going  away  from  the  Farm  for 
a  few  days  on  business.  At  first  she  was  panic-stricken,  afraid  that  it 
would  lead  to  their  permanent  separation  from  here,  but  he  had  gone 
quickly  on  to  say  that  if  his  plan  worked  out  properly  they  could  make 
this  their  home  on  their  own  terms.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the 
proper  management  and  a  firm  hand  on  the  reins,  there  were  riches  to 
be  had  here  surpassing  those  from  any  other  industrial  arrangement 
he  had  ever  known.  He  swore  her  to  silence  and  then  left,  quite  simply, 
with  scarcely  a  good-by  to  anyone  else. 

And  then  her  sweet  cup  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  a  message  from 
Adam.  It  was  one  of  his  mechanical  sonnets  and  it  somehow  said,  in 
spite  of  a  plethora  of  technicalities,  that  he  could  not  bolt  his  stan- 
chions, trim  his  stopcocks,  set  his  governor,  oil  his  journals  or  keep 
his  drive  wheel  steady  without  her. 

George  looked  away  from  her  radiance  although  she  paused  at  the 
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foot  of  the  stairs  to  greet  him.  She  started  to  speak  but  saw  him  reach 
for  a  book  and  look  into  it  as  if  it  were  something  to  eat,  something 
that  had  to  be  consumed  then  and  there  or  it  would  perish.  She  went 
up  the  stairs,  stopped  on  the  third  step  and  leaned  over  the  banisters, 
unable  to  contain  herself. 

— Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Ripley,  she  called.  George,  after  pretending  not 
to  hear  her,  finally  looked  up  at  her. 

— I  am  completely  happy,  she  said  and  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her 
room. 

George  looked  somewhat  apologetically  at  Parker.  — I  know,  said 
Theodore.  — But  it  butters  no  parsnips,  does  it? 

Parker,  grazing  along  the  shelves,  stopped  short  at  a  bound  volume 
of  the  Dial.  With  a  wry  smile  he  took  it  down  and  turned  to  Emerson's 
introduction.  Certain  phrases  rang  out  like  melancholy  bells  heard  far 
away. 

NO  ONE  CAN  CONVERSE  MUCH  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  WITHOUT  MARKING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  REVO- 
LUTION ...  IN  ALL  ITS  MOVEMENTS  IT  IS  PEACEABLE  AND  IN 
THE  VERY  LOWEST  MARKED  WITH  A  TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS.  OF 
COURSE  IT  AROUSES  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  ALL  WHICH  IT  JUDGES 
AND  CONDEMNS.  ...  IT  HAS  THE  STEP  OF  FATE  AND  GOES  ON 
EXISTING,  LIKE  AN  OAK  OR  A  RIVER  BECAUSE  IT  MUST. 

— What  about  Emerson?  asked  Parker,  looking  up  from  his  read- 
ing. — Have  you  gone  to  him  for  help? 

— Emerson  is  never  beguiled  into  error  by  indulging  his  sympathies. 

— He's  been  very  generous  about  buying  acreage  for  Alcott  and  his 
brood  and  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brooding.  I  understand  he  also 
financed  a  trip  abroad  for  young  Ellery  Channing. 

George  shrugged  and  looked  away,  a  gesture  of  futility  and  in- 
difference stronger  than  any  verbal  answer. 

— I  should  think  the  whole  Concord  crowd  would  rise  like  Gideon's 
army  and  help  you  defend  your  city,  Parker  said. 

— They  haven't  been  near  us  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Parker  looked  down  again  at  the  printed  pages,  turning  them  over. 

YET  IN  A  DAY  OF  SMALL  SOUR  AND  FIERCE  SCHEMES,  ONE  IS 
ADMONISHED  AND  CHEERED  BY  A  PROJECT  OF  SUCH  FRIENDLY 
AIMS  AND  OF   SUCH  BOLD  AND  GENEROUS  PROPORTIONS;   THERE 
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IS  AN  INTELLECTUAL  COURAGE  AND  STRENGTH  IN  IT,  WIIK  II  IS 
SUPERIOR  AND  COMMANDING;  IT  CERTIFIES  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SO 
MUCH  TRUTH   IN   THE  THEORY.    .    .    . 

He  closed  the  booK  with  a  disgusted  thud.  — How  could  they  sur- 
render? he  asked  sadly.  — After  so  much  ink  has  been  spilt. 

George  wanted  this  evening's  meeting  to  be  serious  and  staid.  When 
he  made  his  announcement  about  the  sale  of  his  library  he  wanted  no 
ohs  and  ahs  of  excessive  sympathy  and  regret.  For  this  reason  the 
softhearted  younger  members  were  barred  and  only  those  who  had 
a  vote  and  stake  enough  in  the  enterprise  to  be  coldly  rational  were 
wanted.  He  was  resigned  now  to  his  loss  and  intended  to  make  the  pro- 
posal without  any  fanfare  or  trimmings.  He  was  afraid  if  he  spoke  at 
all  about  what  these  books  meant  to  him  he  would  choke  up  and 
make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  began  Sophia  asked  him  if  he  minded 
William  Channing,  who  had  appeared  again  after  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  plague  had  been  swept  away,  saying  a  few  words.  He  demurred 
but  she  told  him  that  Channing  had  received  a  contribution  for  the 
Farm  from  one  of  their  New  York  Capitalist  friends  and  wanted  to 
make  a  formal  presentation.  Under  the  circumstances  he  had  to  agree. 

His  past  experience  with  Channing  had  made  him  wary  but  in  spite 
of  himself  a  wild  hope  awoke  that  a  miracle  would  happen  and  the  gift 
would  be  a  sizable  draft,  enough  to  save  the  library.  After  all,  what 
was  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  those  fellows? 

The  parlor  was  packed  to  overflowing.  The  faces  were  grim.  Chan- 
ning stood  lightly  before  them,  the  crown  of  his  head  thrust  up  toward 
the  ceiling,  his  shoulders  held  high.  When  he  talked  he  liked  to  think 
of  himself  as  being  a  string  between  the  earth  and  the  Infinite,  vibrated 
by  the  joined  message,  a  symbol  of  the  prophet-life,  so  sure  of  his  con- 
tact that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  lift  his  feet  off  the  floor  and  hang  sus- 
pended from  his  head  from  heaven. 

He  began  by  extolling  absent  friends  and  their  constant  concern 
for  Brook  Farm.  He  went  on  with  such  zeal  that  they  were  all  im- 
pressed when  he  reached  for  the  package.  When  he  unwrapped  it  in  the 
pregnant  silence  and  held  it  up,  it  was  found  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

Channing,  unaware  of  the  cruelty  of  the  moment,  flourished  it  con- 
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fidently  and  said,  — This  beautiful  present  is  from  Marcus  Spring.  I 
need  not  say  how  happy  I  am  by  such  an  exquisite  symbol  to  be  able 
to  signify  to  you  all  what  I  would  say  to  you  all.  That  Brook  Farm 
shall  live  to  see  Glory,  Peace  and  Good  Will  descend  to  make  man- 
kind a  tabernacle  for  the  indwelling  God. 

He  turned  and  presented  the  picture  to  George  with  great  pomp  and 
then,  instead  of  taking  a  seat,  girded  up  his  loins  for  more  talk. 

— We  sometimes  forget,  he  said,  — that  our  purpose  is  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  world  but  to  reform  it.  We  believe  in  people  whether 
they  are  in  or  out  of  our  confines.  We  seek  to  quicken  their  con- 
sciences, touch  their  sense  of  duty  and  open  a  way  for  the  influx  of 
the  divine  spirit. 

George  suddenly  got  a  strong  feeling  that  Channing  was  working 
now  to  arouse  some  premeditated  response,  emotional  and  fearful, 
and,  to  state  the  matter  bluntly,  was  trying  to  put  something  over  on 
him. 

— How  can  we  do  this,  said  Channing  — when  we  have  nowhere  on 
our  domain  a  room  consecrated  for  worship?  No  wonder  people  dis- 
trust us.  We  have  spent  thousands  for  comfort,  not  one  cent  for  God. 

George  gave  an  involuntary  look  over  at  Charles  Dana,  who  was 
looking  at  him  and  nodding.  Channing's  cabal,  said  Dana  silently, 
forming  the  words  with  his  lips.  George  shrugged  out  a  gesture  of 
helplessness. 

— Let  us  not  forget,  said  Channing,  — that  we  have  a  religion  to 
announce  to  our  fellows,  our  end  is  to  God's  will,  not  our  own.  We 
must  take  our  place  in  the  spiritual  world  and  give  voice  to  what  is 
working  in  the  hearts  of  those  before  me,  and  the  thousands  whose 
sympathies  are  with  us  at  this  moment,  and  say  this  is  a  religious  meet- 
ing. Not  to  give  the  lead  to  priesthood  but  to  the  prophets.  We  have 
particular  expression  of  poetry  and  music  here.  Why  not  of  worship? 
I  see  a  consecrated  room  set  aside  in  the  Phalanstery,  at  the  head  of 
the  room  a  table  covered  with  pure  white  linen  on  which  would  be 
put  the  open  word  and  a  candlestick  with  three  lighted  candles,  one 
green,  one  red  and  one  white.  This  would  be  our  altar  and  in  front  of 
it  would  stand  another  table  covered  with  white  linen,  and  in  its  center 
a  dish  of  fruit,  oranges,  figs  and  grapes  and  surrounding  this  twelve 
goblets  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  at  each  corner  a  plate  of  biscuits  and 
at  the  sides  bunches  of  flowers.  A  cross  of  evergreen  would  hang  be- 
hind the  altar  and  above  it  an  evergreen  circle  and  triangle.  Behind 
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the  altar  an  empty  chair  signifying  the  unseen  pretence.  Hie  member! 

sitting  around  the  table  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  altar  being  the 
foci. 

— If  unitary  life  is  not  God's  law  for  society,  verily  then  I  am  a 
madman.  Its  doctrines  alone  ean  reunite  mankind  and  reform  the  race 
in  the  divine  image.  Lei  us  all  rise  and  join  hands  and  make  a  circle, 
the  symbol  of  universal  unity  and  of  the  at-one-ment  of  all  men  and 
women,  and  here  form  the  Church  of  Humanity  that  shall  cover  the 
men  and  women  of  every  nation  and  every  clime. 

There  was  a  glum  silence  in  the  room,  no  aniens,  no  spasm  of 
avowal.  A  feeling  of  embarrassment  came,  so  intense  that  people  be- 
gan bowing  their  heads  and  looking  at  their  folded  hands  as  if  they 
were  locked  in  the  most  supplicating  of  prayers. 

He  straightened  up  again  but  this  time  felt  no  suspension  from  the 
infinite.  It  was  his  backbone  alone  that  held  him  up.  — Please,  please, 
he  begged.  — I  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  We 
have  no  other  choice  if  we  want  people  to  invest  in  our  scheme.  All  of 
the  leaders  in  New  York  share  my  convictions  that  Association  cannot 
possibly  succeed  today  without  proclaiming  and  dramatizing  the  re- 
ligious element.  Perhaps  there  are  strangers  here  tonight,  or  those  who 
take  no  real  interest  in  our  cause.  Let  them  remain  and  all  who  feel 
themselves  prepared  for  the  movement  step  with  me  into  the  other 
room  to  take  measures  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Sophia  got  up  and  walked,  with  her  head  held  high,  into  the  library. 
Next  Mr.  Shaw  went  in.  Finally  the  movement  grew  into  twenty  as 
Marianne  got  reluctantly  to  her  feet,  her  face  troubled  and  perplexed 
and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Channing  followed  her  into  the  library,  leaving  the  door 
significantly  open.  George  sat  unmoving  in  his  seat.  But  Adam  got  up 
and  threw  his  chair  with  a  crash  against  the  wall.  On  his  way  past  the 
library  door  he  pushed  it  slam-shut  in  a  fierce  and  protestant  gesture. 
The  others  followed  at  Adam's  heels,  hurrying  as  if  they  wanted  to 
catch  up  with  him.  The  area  around  George  cleared  and  left  him  as 
lonely  as  a  hump  of  marshland  with  the  sea  drained  off. 

— What  do  you  think  of  this?  asked  John  Dwight,  now  at  his  side. 

— It's  a  catastrophe,  said  George. 

For  a  while  he  sat  there  listening  to  John  play  and  then  when  the 
new  congregation  in  the  library  dispersed  he  went  in  there  and  sat 
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down  at  the  table.  He  discovered  at  once  that  two  of  the  young  acolytes 
whose  passing  into  the  realm  of  dedicated  sanctity  had  surprised  him 
greatly  had  really  joined  the  group  to  play  a  joke  on  him  and  had  im- 
proved the  shining  hour  by  carefully  inserting  parsnip  ends  into  his 
study  lamp  for  wicks.  This  seemed  very  comforting  somehow  and 
after  he  had  torn  them  out  and  replaced  them  properly  he  began  to 
write  down  quite  calmly  and  temperately  some  questions  to  ask  of 
Channing  when  the  problem  of  the  consecrated  room  in  the  Phal- 
anstery came  up  for  the  approval  of  the  Central  Council. 

What  church  deals  with  the  experience  of  everyday  life  and  permits 
in  the  pastor  the  widest  range  of  thought? 

The  New  Testament,  instead  of  the  fount  of  life,  is  made  the  grave 
of  thought.  Jesus,  instead  of  a  friend,  is  held  over  us  as  a  taskmaster. 

Have  not  our  best  minds  outgrown  the  need  of  gathering  for  re- 
ligious services,  other  than  the  freest  conversation? 

Are  we  not  emancipated  from  churches,  and  worship  more  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  and  in  the  admiration  of  God's  universe  than  in 
any  house? 

He  stopped  and  thought  of  Emerson  and  his  remark  that  the  only 
use  of  churches  was  to  get  people  out  of  them.  Now  he  would  be  party 
to  the  old  routine,  the  old  assumption  that  the  lesson  is  never  learned, 
that  people  must  listen  through  interminable  Sabbaths  to  the  tedious 
repetition  of  the  book  and  the  laws  and  no  one  becomes  enough  of  a 
man  to  have  done  with  it,  nobody  gets  a  diploma.  And  even  if  one  does 
have  a  brief  visitation  of  exalted  devotion  there  are  people  around  and 
they  are  an  impertinence  at  such  times,  as  Jesus  knew. 

And  why  didn't  he  think  of  these  things  when  Channing  was  talk- 
ing? Why  didn't  he  raise  his  voice  and  break  up  this  camp  meeting  by 
asking  William  Channing  how  the  soul  would  profit  from  the  connec- 
tion of  religion  and  money-making  or  why  unchastity  was  degrading 
if  the  body  escaped  defilement? 

He  heard  Sophia  calling  him  from  the  stair  top.  He  blew  out  the 
lamp  and  took  a  candle  up  the  stairs,  keeping  his  questions  in  his 
other  hand,  wanting  to  meditate  them  further  as  he  undressed. 

When  he  got  into  his  room  and  set  the  light  on  the  bureau,  she  was 
already  back  in  the  bed.  He  undressed  slowly,  wanting  to  ask  her  what 
went  on  at  the  gathering  but  hoping  she  would  raise  it  first.  She  did 
not.  He  began  to  examine  his  beard  in  the  looking  glass  and  comb  his 
hair  this  way  and  that,  hoping  to  force  her  into  making  a  statement. 
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Finally  he  said,  breaking  the  silenee,  — Wasn't  that  an  uncommonly 
exclusive  meeting  you  folks  went  ofl  to  in  the  library  this  evening? 

Sophia's  voice  came  from  the  dim  corner  where  the  bedstead  stood, 
fragilely  and  soft  to  take  away  wrath,  — We  want  DO  other  cxclusivc- 
uess  than  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  presence  of  those  who  seolf 
and  ridicule. 

But  the  wrath  came  anyway.  — Have  they  DO  right  to  scoff  and 
ridicule,  on  their  own  grounds,  a  system  that  divides  people  physically 
as  well  as  spiritually?  If  we  finish  a  room  for  worship  we  must  post- 
pone our  apartments  for  living.  How  could  you  be  the  first  to  go  into 
the  other  room  and  leave  others  behind? 

— I  answered  the  call  of  my  deepest  need,  said  Sophia.  — I  could 
not  have  borne  being  left  out.  Is  it  so  wrong  to  worship?  We  did  not 
unite  in  a  creed,  but  merely  a  desire  for  devotion  of  some  sort. 

— That's  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  said  George.  — What  about  all 
this  talk  of  an  empty  chair  for  the  unseen  presence  and  the  twelve 
empty  goblets? 

— Anything  would  be  better  than  this  barren  life  we  are  leading 
now,  George.  I  have  never  complained  before  but  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  about  our  lack  of  spiritual  life  here. 

— I  should  think  Orestes  Brownson  would  have  given  you  a  taste  of 
the  spiritual  life  to  last  you  for  quite  a  while.  I  heard  he  suggested  the 
burning  of  books  and  the  tender  feet  of  children  in  the  eternal  fires. 

— That  came  out  of  some  chivvying  by  Mrs.  Gray.  She  was  very 
saucy  to  him.  Nothing  Orestes  could  say  would  offend  me.  I've  known 
him  too  long.  I've  never  seen  him  so  sure  of  himself.  She  paused  and 
said,  deliberately  offhand,  to  draw  him  on,  — You  were  once  very  con- 
cerned about  his  opinions. 

— What  opinions?  Theodore  says  he  does  not  know  where  he  stands 
now,  since  he  has  not  heard  from  him  for  eight  days. 

— Perhaps  if  Theodore  came  here,  like  Orestes,  with  some  concern 
for  our  souls  this  would  not  have  happened  tonight. 

George  snorted.  — Good  heavens,  Sophia.  Why  should  Theodore 
preach  here?  It  was  I  who  helped  ordain  him.  Should  he  come  and 
preach  to  me?  He  would  consider  that  effrontery. 

— Then  why  don't  you  preach  yourself,  in  the  old  way,  George?  It 
would  help  us  all  and  make  me  so  very  happy. 

— No.  No,  said  George,  throwing  down  his  hairbrush.  — The  very 
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thought  makes  me  feel  like  a  horse  in  a  treadmill.  I  escaped  into  the 
free  fields.  I  still  consider  it  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

He  heard  the  bed  rustle  as  Sophia  turned  her  back  to  him.  There 
was  a  long  silence.  He  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
winter  melancholy,  the  trees  fallen  away  to  skeletons. 

— I  must  have  something,  George,  Sophia  said.  — Something  to  re- 
place our  past  life.  We  are  losing  our  spirituality  here  day  by  day  .  .  . 
I  can  feel  it.  I  believe  William  Channing  when  he  says  that  our  con- 
tinued existence  depends  upon  us  getting  it  back.  And  so  does  Mr. 
Shaw. 

— What  a  pity  he  couldn't  get  more  than  twenty  of  us  all  to  agree 
with  him,  said  George  bitterly. 

Sophia  moved  sharply  as  if  she  had  been  hurt.  — Brook  Farm  is 
showing  more  and  more  openly  the  weakness  and  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  I  can  see  now  that  any  change  that  must  come  will  come  from 
within  ourselves  and  that  we  will  never  find  it  without  a  coherent  faith 
to  bind  us  together. 

— Don't  say  that,  Sophia.  The  only  selfishness,  with  two  possible 
exceptions,  has  come  from  people  outside  of  here,  false  friends  and 
those  of  little  faith.  What  about  the  faith  of  the  simple  people  here, 
the  sixty  or  seventy  that  no  one  ever  talks  about?  The  ones  that  failed 
to  join  you  in  your  desire  for  twelve  goblets  and  four  plates  of  biscuits. 
Is  it  not  faith  to  forgo  conveniences,  to  live  poorly,  dress  homely, 
listen  calmly,  reply  mildly  and  wait  patiently  and  prepare  the  action 
which  shall  realize  the  prophecies,  fulfill  the  Apocalypse,  bring  the 
New  Jerusalem  down  from  heaven  to  earth  and  collect  the  faithful  into 
a  true  and  holy  brotherhood? 

There  was  a  long  unresponsive  silence  after  this  outburst.  Then  she 
said  quite  calmly,  — I  have  been  reading  over  your  old  sermons. 
There  is  one  you  must  have  preached  a  score  of  times.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Same  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  In  it  you  say  our  flesh 
cries  out  for  the  Living  God,  we  want  a  Father  on  Whom  we  can  de- 
pend when  the  burdens  of  life  press  heavily  on  our  hearts. 

He  turned  violently  away.  It  was  unfair  to  rake  this  up.  He  suddenly 
felt  as  if  he  didn't  want  to  get  into  bed  with  her;  that  their  common 
sheets  were  filled  with  the  same  marble  coldness  that  had  congealed 
his  heart  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  That  their  bed  was  still  a  tomb  of 
habit  and  custom,  drying  up  the  fountains  of  warm  thought  and  ex- 
perience. As  he  stood  barefoot  in  his  nightshirt  he  shivered  in  the  cold 
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but  it  was  better  somehow  than  King  apart  from  the  body  beside  him 
with  the  eold  dip  of  the  sheet  in  between. 

Sue  spoke  again,  still  ealmly,  still  dispassionately.  — I  ean  see  my- 
self sometimes  as  a  little  girl  going  to  ehureh  with  my  father  and 
hearing  about  the  great  stern  CIihI  up  there  in  the  clouds  Who  pun- 
ished me  horribly  if  I  were  bat!  and  rewarded  me  if  I  were  good  and 
looked  after  me  forever  and  forever.  You  killed  that  little  girl,  I  sup- 
pose with  kindness — to  free  her  from  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  hell 
and  its  agonies.  But  I  was  always  good,  George,  I  never  did  anything 
to  warrant  hell-fire.  I  worked  every  day  for  my  reward  .  .  .  and  still 
do. 

— My  God,  said  George  passionately.  — What  do  you  want,  Sophia? 

— I  want  faith,  she  cried.  — I  want  faith  in  eternity!  How  else  are 
we  going  to  bear  this  life,  what  else  is  there?  Oh,  God,  I  am  so  un- 
happy, so  unhappy. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  hard,  muffled  sobbing  from  the  bed.  He  did 
not  remember  when  he  had  heard  her  weep  before.  He  had  not 
thought  her  capable  of  it.  She  shifted  again  and  he  heard  the  thread- 
bare sheet  tear  slightly,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  their  lives  was  rending 
away.  He  stood  in  indecision,  like  a  man  at  a  horrible  accident,  won- 
dering if  and  how  a  shattered  person  could  be  moved.  She  was  crying 
high  and  sharp,  not  in  slow  sobs  like  a  woman's  slow  moans  of  regret 
but  like  a  child  in  breathless  spasms  of  fear.  What  could  he  say?  He 
blew  out  the  candle  and  searched  his  heart.  What  did  her  God  mean 
to  him?  A  fetish!  And  his  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  which  can 
lie  in  the  consciousness  of  every  man. 

She  stopped  crying  and  she  spoke  again  in  a  voice  still  hoarse  and 
tremulous.  She  spoke  tauntingly,  insistently.  — What  else,  George? 
What  else  is  there? 

— The  love  that  casts  out  fear,  Sophy.  Simple  love,  central  love. 
Deliberate  love  between  people.  Between  man  and  wife,  between  com- 
rades .  .  .  pure  and  warm  and  the  master  of  itself  without  money  or 
magic  to  debase  it. 

There  was  another  silence  and  she  said,  — Then  come  to  bed,  dear. 
I'm  cold. 

And  she  lifted  the  sheets  like  a  net  and  he  slid,  unresisting,  into  the 
cold  bath. 


Chapter 
Eleven 


There  were  signs  of  a  great  storm  coming,  the  sun  had  a  ring,  the 
clouds  massed  at  the  horizon,  the  horses  whinnied  and  the  cows 
clashed  their  horns  against  the  stanchions  in  the  barn.  Some  men,  espe- 
cially the  farmers,  bolted  their  dinners  and  left  the  dining  room 
abruptly.  And  before  long  the  boys  followed  them  and  began,  without 
orders  at  all,  to  make  things  tidy  and  tight,  bolt  doors  and  trig  win- 
dows. Extra  fodder  was  fetched.  The  kitchen  was  replenished  from 
the  root  cellar.  The  oxen  were  sent  grumbling  into  the  woods  to  drag 
back  some  big  logs.  John  Cheever  pushed  his  barrow  around  with 
firewood  for  each  house  and  the  women  called  in  the  children  and 
there  were  stories  to  be  read  past  candle-lighting  time. 

This  exodus  left  Sophia,  Marianne  and  Lili  at  one  of  the  tables  with 
nothing  to  say  to  one  another.  They  had  not  communicated  for  some 
time  and  all  were  melancholy.  Marianne  was  sad  because  John  Orvis, 
to  whom  she  was  now  formally  betrothed,  was  off  in  Vermont  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  the  paper,  Lili  because  Edgar  was  due  back  this  day 
and  Sophia  because  she  was  meditating  a  step  over  a  vast  deep  covered 
yet  with  thin  and  immature  ice. 

The  ice  over  the  Charles  was  thick  enough  and  Marianne  began 
telling  of  a  skating  trip  she  had  made  with  Charles  Newcomb  and  some 
others  a  while  ago  when  he  had  seen  a  lonely  spire  upriver  and  made 
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them  halt  while  he  had  taken  off  his  skates  and  walked  into  the  church. 
They  had  followed  him  and,  peeking  in  the  windows,  saw  him  walk 
down  the  central  aisle  (it  was  a  Friday  night  prayer  meeting  of  Meth- 
odists), kneel  before  the  communion  rail  and  recite  a  loud  rosary  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  all  present.  — He  asked  us,  said  Marianne,  — if 
we  thought  he  had  done  wrong  and  I  said  that  he  should  have  walked 
backward  into  the  church,  which  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  that  rite  and  the  rigmarole. 

Sophia  shot  her  a  warning  glance  and  then  looked  at  Lili  to  see  if 
she  were  offended.  Lili  dropped  her  head.  She  had  not  followed  the 
remark  but  was  completely  absorbed  in  hoping  that  the  storm  would 
be  big  enough  to  prevent  Edgar's  arrival.  — The  rosary  is  a  prayer,  my 
dear,  said  Sophia  reprovingly. 

— It's  nothing  more  than  a  thinly  veiled  apostrophe  to  Venus,  pagan 
through  and  through,  said  Marianne,  irked  by  the  hard  set  of  Sophia's 
head.  — And  the  senseless  repetition.  How  can  prayers  said  over  and 
over  like  that  be  any  good? 

— Have  you  never  seen  a  child  being  rocked  in  its  mother's  arms, 
saying  Oh,  Mother,  oh,  Mother,  every  time  she  was  rocked  to  tell  her 
how  much  she  loved  her?  And  .  .  . 

— Humbug,  interrupted  Marianne.  — When  I  was  a  child  I  spoke  as 
a  child  and  repeated  and  repeated  with  my  little  mind  that  knew  no 
better. 

— We  Protestants,  said  Sophia  coldly,  — never  understood  prayer. 
We  think  life  is  for  individual  enjoyment  and  if  we  don't  obtain  that 
our  prayers  are  a  failure.  That  is  what  makes  Protestantism  so  dreary. 
The  rosary  is  meditation,  much  different  from  Yankee  thinking. 

— As  far  as  I  can  see,  said  Marianne,  — all  the  dead  churches  are 
alike  from  home  to  Rome,  sin,  death  and  corruption.  The  fall  of  man, 
the  fall  of  woman.  Religion  should  be  nothing  but  joy  and  love. 

— That's  because  you  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  only  on  the  sins  of 
man,  said  Sophia  tartly.  — A  religious  person  fills  her  mind  with  the 
celestial  pictures  of  the  virginal  purity  of  saints  by  whom  manhood  is 
to  be  redeemed.  She  can  find  joy  and  love  by  accepting  the  consecra- 
tion and  sanctity  offered  in  the  Church  through  the  example,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

— I  would  just  as  soon  wear  a  tight  shoe  or  a  tight  glove  all  my  life, 
said  Marianne,  — than  give  up  my  right  of  judgment;  to  think  at  all. 

— Then  how  do  you  account  for  so  many  gifted,  sensitive  people 
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becoming  converts?  said  Sophia.  — From  my  cousin  Charlotte  Dana 
to  Newman  in  England?  You  might  find  yourself  On  the  road  to  Rome. 

— God  forbid,  said  Marianne  in  disgust.  — Return  to  the  arms  of 
the  feeble  old  mother  at  whose  breasts  no  man  or  woman  who  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  race  has  been  nursed  for  the  last  hundred 
years?  As  Mr.  Parker  showed. 

Lili  looked  up  suddenly  at  Marianne  and  rose  and  went  to  the  side 
window,  looking  out  cm  the  Boston  Road.  Sophia  thought  she  was 
offended  and  determined  to  silence  Marianne  once  and  for  all. 

— Name  me  one  convert,  said  Marianne,  munching  a  discarded 
bun,  — who  has  taken  a  step  for  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

— I  don't  intend  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  again,  said  Sophia. 
— You  are  not  only  prejudiced  but  are  so  full  of  intellectual  antago- 
nisms and  little  outre  opinions  that  to  talk  to  you  is  like  steering  a 
boat  through  shoals  and  quicksands. 

Marianne  shrugged,  unhurt  and  unmoved.  Sophia  felt  lonely  and 
out  on  a  limb.  She  had  no  one  to  talk  to  except  her  cousin,  who  was 
in  Cambridge  and  with  whom  she  had  already  spent  so  much  time  that 
George  had  complained  of  neglect.  And  he  was  so  strange  now,  meet- 
ing her  fully  as  much  as  the  others  with  his  official  face  and  his  official 
smile.  She  looked  over  at  Lili,  who  was  gazing  pensively  out  of  the 
window.  The  sun,  before  giving  up  to  the  ghostly  legions  of  clouds 
closing  in  on  him,  leveled  a  final  bursting  broadside  of  golden  motes 
through  the  window.  Lili  was  wearing  a  gown  of  amber  velvet;  it  ran 
to  deep  brown  at  its  nap  as  did  her  hair,  now  darkly  unashamed  at  its 
roots.  Her  skin  seemed  lit  with  a  tender  reflection  of  the  golden  fuzz. 
She  looked  like  a  statue  of  ivory  with  honey  poured  over  it,  so  warm, 
almost  translucent,  with  the  amber  light.  Sophia  could  not  resist  going 
to  her  to  catch  a  little  of  the  glow. 

— You  must  not  think  harshly  of  Marianne,  said  Sophia.  — She  was 
not  attacking  your  faith  as  such,  but  only  Charles  Newcomb,  who  is, 
after  all,  merely  a  Protestant-Catholic. 

— I  wasn't  thinking  about  it,  said  Lili. 

— When  is  your  husband  coming  back? 

— Today,  said  Lili. 

— And  you're  worried  about  the  storm,  dear  child.  It  was  very  tact- 
less of  Marianne  to  belittle  prayer  as  she  did.  It  must  have  made  you 
feel  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place.  But  we  may  be  closer  than  we 
imagine.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentimentality  about 
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Catholicism  these  days  but  there  are  many  whose  feelings  run  deeper 
than  that. 

Lili  gave  her  a  quick  look  of  hard  suspicion. 

Sophia  went  pathetically  on  in  her  high  precise  voice.  — I've  always 
wished  we  could  be  more  friendly,  Mrs.  Gray,  but  you  have  doubtless 
felt  poles  apart  from  me  with  my  cold  Yankee  heritage,  not  knowing 
how  much  I  have  envied  yours,  how  many  times  I  have  dropped  in  to 
meditate  at  the  cathedral  to  partake  of  its  richness  and  to  long  with  all 
my  heart  to  follow  that  little  band  who  had  the  privilege  of  partaking 
of  the  blessed  sacrament,  without  saying  a  word  or  being  asked  a 
question. 

Lili  began  to  get  very  nervous  and  restive.  Sophia  looked  as  if  she 
were  going  to  throw  her  arms  around  her  and  cry.  Lili  swerved  away 
from  her  and  put  her  hand  on  the  window  sill  and  bent  to  look  out  to 
prevent  this.  They  heard  Marianne  slowly  walk  out  and  shut  the 
kitchen  door.  They  were  all  alone  in  the  great  room,  sole  witnesses  to 
the  struggle  of  the  sun  with  the  forces  of  darkness  and  cold.  Sophia 
could  not  stop  talking,  her  tongue  seemed  to  be  running  away  from 
her.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  on  top  of  an  icy  slide  and  getting  under  way 
in  a  long  uncontrollable  swoop,  as  if  she  had  never  known  Lili  before 
but  that  she  was  some  kind  of  impersonal  glowing  apparition.  She 
wanted  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  velvet  dress  and  stroke  it  like  an 
animal's  pelt. 

— Are  there  many  Irish  priests  in  New  York?  she  asked.  — My 
cousin  and  I  talked  to  one  the  other  day,  such  a  warm  Irish  heart  he 
had  and  such  a  brilliant  and  glowing  Irish  intellect  and  charming  Irish 
brogue.  When  he  learned  who  I  was  he  said  I  had  a  lot  of  Transcen- 
dental bosh  to  transcend.  The  Irish  are  so  witty. 

Lili  turned  from  the  window  and  gave  Sophia  a  long,  grave  look. 
She  wanted  to  leave  but  Sophia  stood  directly  in  front  of  her. 

— What  were  you  thinking  of  at  that  moment?  said  Sophia.  — That 
I  am  being  indiscreet,  I  suppose,  talking  to  you  so  frankly.  Perhaps  a 
little  Catholic  caution  is  in  order. 

— I  was  thinking  of  the  storm,  said  Lili.  — And  the  people  in  New 
York  who  have  no  homes  or  wretched  ones,  the  match  girls,  the  news- 
boys, and  how  they  will  perish  in  the  cold  and  they  have  no  place  to 

go- 

— You  must  not  think  such  sad  thoughts,  Mrs.  Gray.  Was  anyone 
who  went  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  help  ever  turned  away?  Sophia 
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reached  excitedly  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  tiny  book.  — I  want 
you  to  have  this  Breviary.  It  was  given  to  me  by  my  cousin  but  I  know 
you  arc  hungering  and  thirsting.  Read  the  passages  I  have  marked. 

Lili  took  the  book  from  Sophia's  trembling  hand  with  an  impassive 
face.  She  opened  it  casually,  trying  to  feign  gratitude.  Then  she  handed 
it  back  and  said  abruptly,  — I  could  be  polite,  Mrs.  Ripley,  but  I  think 
it  better  to  tell  the  truth.  I  never  liked  any  of  that  sort  of  books.  They 
make  me  feel  so  forlorn  I  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  I  get  them. 
There  is  enough  sadness  in  the  world.  I  like  chipper  books,  bright  pic- 
tures and  bright  suns.  Oh  dear,  she  said.  — Look  now. 

Spatulate  clouds,  joined  to  a  lurching,  boiling  mass  of  gray,  sud- 
denly closed  in  over  the  sun  and  the  light  died  and  Lili  became  pale 
yellow  and  brown.  The  orchestration  of  the  storm  began.  Like  the 
topmost  notes  of  the  flutes  and  oboes,  a  flurry  of  white  danced  in  the 
high  air,  then  a  thickening  in  the  middle  zones,  pyramiding  out  as  if 
repeated  in  the  violas,  the  full-voiced  cellos,  until  the  broad  double 
basses  conveyed  it  to  the  ground.  And  the  air  was  filled  with  whirling 
columns  of  flakes,  a  mass  through  which  mass  could  pass,  unscien- 
tifically; a  counterpoint  on  a  staff  reaching  from  earth  to  the  vast 
margin  of  clouds. 

The  dousing  of  Lili's  glow  seemed  no  less  of  a  shock  to  Sophia  than 
the  return  of  her  gift.  She  recoiled  from  the  window  and  the  steady 
turbulence  outside.  She  had  been  well  warned  of  little  mortifications 
to  come.  Cousin  Charlotte  was  now  enduring  cuts  from  former  friends 
and  knew  of  parents  not  allowing  children  to  converse  with  her.  But 
she  would  return  good  for  evil.  She  would  pray  for  Lili,  pray  that  her 
husband  would  come  and  take  her  into  his  arms  that  very  night.  She 
opened  her  prayer  book  almost  covertly,  like  a  spendthrift  his  purse  in 
the  presence  of  disapproving  friends,  to  sneak  a  princely  handout  to  a 
needy  one.  A  Prayer  for  Voyagers. 

George  came  swinging  out  of  the  kitchen.  — You'd  better  get  up  to 
the  Eyrie,  you  two,  he  said.  — This  is  going  to  be  a  humdinger.  In  an 
hour  you  won't  be  able  to  make  the  hill.  Take  some  sandwiches  for 
supper.  They're  made  up  in  the  kitchen. 

The  side  door  opened  and  Adam  came  in,  already  sheeted  with 
snow.  He  threw  an  armful  of  logs  down  on  the  hearth  and  went  out 
again.  He  returned,  struggling  with  a  huge  log,  a  foot  in  diameter.  He 
was  rough  and  noisy,  he  stamped  the  snow  off  his  feet  with  gusto.  He 
threw  off  his  outer  coat  and  stretched.  Lili  could  feel  life  coming  into 
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the  melancholy  room.  He  shoveled  back  the  coals  of  the  declining  fire 
on  the  hearth,  threw  from  his  bent  arms  the  huge  hard  backlog  to  the 
rear  of  the  andirons,  carefully  placed  the  back  stick,  the  fore  stick,  en- 
twined some  brush  around  them,  then  filled  the  interstices  with  small 
sticks.  He  shoveled  the  coals  back  under  the  structure  and  began  to 
work  the  bellows  on  them.  The  twigs  caught  and  a  great  blaze  began 
to  crackle  and  roar,  drowning  out  the  scratch  of  the  cold  snow  on  the 
windowpane. 

— Well,  said  Sophia,  — I  suppose  we'd  better  start  home,  Mrs. 
Gray. 

Lili  hesitated.  She  did  not  want  to  go. 

— Unless  you  want  to  wait  until  your  husband  comes,  said  Sophia. 
— It  would  be  pleasant  to  find  you  here  before  the  fire  when  he  comes 
in  out  of  the  storm.  Why  don't  you  get  a  blanket  from  upstairs  and  just 
doze  here  on  the  settle? 

— Yes,  said  Lili.  — Yes. 

It  was  hours  before  George  got  up  to  their  room  and  Sophia  was 
already  in  bed.  He  was  drenched  to  the  skin  and  he  told  her  that  it  was 
the  worst  blizzard  in  years.  The  wind  was  a  gale,  the  drifts  were  up  to 
his  neck.  Buckley  Hastings  was  late  on  his  way  home  with  a  load  of 
coal.  Orvis  had  taken  a  team  of  oxen  to  meet  him  and  got  lost  himself. 
Adam  had  gone  out  and  rescued  them  both. 

— Did  Mr.  Gray  come?  said  Sophia  sleepily. 

— Heavens  no,  said  George.  — He  won't  be  able  to  get  through  for 
days. 

— He'll  come,  said  Sophia.  — I  have  a  premonition.  I  left  Mrs.  Gray 
in  the  dining  room  waiting  for  him. 

George  wearily  began  to  put  his  wet  clothes  back  on. 

— Are  you  dressing  again? 

— She'll  never  get  up  here  alone,  said  George.  — I'll  have  to  carry 
her. 

— Let  her  spend  the  night  before  the  fire,  said  Sophia.  — You  can't 
go  out  again. 

George  agreed  and  scurried  into  bed.  Sophia  said  another  litany. 

They  both  slept  well  while  the  wind  soughed  and  the  house  creaked 
and  the  trees  swayed  outside.  But  when  the  wind  stopped,  Sophia 
woke.  The  stillness  was  almost  like  a  loud  clang  of  alarm.  She  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window.  The  drifts  were  head-high  and  bright  under 
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the  moon.  Already  the  cooling  air  had  put  a  varnish  on  them.  The 
trees  sagged  under  the  weight  of  their  clutch,  all  weeping  willows  now. 
The  ground  was  strangely  hare  in  spots,  swept  by  the  disorderly  fury 
of  the  late  Wind.  She  shut  her  eyes,  testing  her  capacity  to  sleep,  but 
they  had  no  stickiness  to  them  and  batted  back,  wide  awake.  She 
looked  out  at  the  landscape,  not  like  night  any  more  but  a  new  time  in 
a  new  land.  She  had  the  feeling  that  if  she  went  out  there  she  could 
put  her  body  into  a  glorified  state.  She  had  a  hot.  Hashing  pain  in  her 
stomach.  It  came  often  now,  although  she  had  not  said  anything  to 
GeQIge  about  it.  He  was  still  asleep.  Even  as  she  looked  at  him  he 
mumbled  and  turned,  throwing  out  his  arm  and  leg  into  her  part  of  the 
bed.  This  made  up  her  mind.  She  could  not  get  back  in  now.  She 
would  dress,  put  on  her  India  rubbers  and  walk  in  the  bright  clean 
night.  Go  to  the  Hive  and  sec  if  her  prayer  had  been  answered.  She 
dressed  quietly  and  left  the  room.  The  outside  air  was  perfect.  She  was 
able  to  find  her  way  down  the  hill  between  the  drifts  and  get  to  the 
Hive.  She  went  quietly  into  the  dining  room.  The  fire  was  still  bright 
on  the  hearth.  Straining  her  nearsighted  eyes,  she  could  make  out  two 
bodies  together  before  the  hearth,  one  head  propped  slightly  against 
the  base  of  the  settle.  She  could  not  resist  going  closer.  The  fire  was 
crackling  loud  enough  to  drown  out  hoofbeats  and  still  they  slept.  She 
saw  the  outlines  under  the  blanket,  male  and  female  created  He  them. 
As  she  got  directly  over  them  and  looked  straight  down  she  saw  with 
horror  that  the  man  was  Adam  Smith  and  that  Mrs.  Gray's  bodice  was 
unfastened  and  her  bosom  was  exposed  and  Adam  Smith  had  fallen 
asleep  with  his  open  mouth  against  a  bare  breast,  like  a  great  baby 
suckling  in  his  sleep.  She  bent  over  them  in  disbelief,  lifting  the  corner 
of  the  blanket.  She  fumbled  for  her  lorgnette  and,  raising  it  to  her  eyes, 
saw  faint  tooth  marks  around  the  pink  nipple.  She  dropped  the  blanket 
over  them,  hiding  the  horror  of  what  she  had  seen. 

She  turned  to  the  hearth,  wrondcring  how  they  could  sleep  there  in 
sin  on  the  edge  of  living  fire,  why  the  fire  itself  burned  with  such  toler- 
ance instead  of  leaping,  as  it  was  ordained  to  do,  to  consume  the  break- 
ers of  the  Lord's  commandments.  Instead  it  seemed  to  wink  and  hiss 
lewdly  at  her  and  the  logs  shifted  and  turned  themselves  slowly  like 
two  lovers  seeking  in  each  other  unscorched  areas  to  feed  new  flames. 

She  walked  quickly  to  the  door  and  out.  As  she  faced  up  toward  the 
Eyrie  and  her  room  she  felt  she  could  not  go  back  there.  She  could  not 
face  George,  could  not  look  at  his  mouth  or  face  any  man.  How  wild 
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a  man  must  get,  and  the  woman  with  him,  to  be  like  that,  how  un- 
natural. 

But  something  told  her  it  was  not  unnatural.  That  it  was  what  mil- 
lions of  people  meant  clearly  and  simply  when  they  said  love.  When 
they  said,  — I  love  you,  it  committed  them  to  this  and  all  other  sanc- 
tions that  the  flesh  can  offer.  And  with  it  came  another  revelation. 
That  her  own  heart  was  a  cold  one,  an  unnatural  one.  She  saw  that  all 
through  her  life  she  had  never  offered  anything  warm  to  anyone,  any- 
thing that  was  not  a  tie  through  the  intellect. 

I  have  never  given  anyone  a  warm  human  heart  tie,  she  thought.  I 
do  not  love  anyone  and  never  did.  I  do  not  love  George  with  the  heart. 
I  never  have  been  worthy  of  my  relation  with  him.  That  is  now  clear. 

Then  I  am  right,  she  thought  with  a  kind  of  triumph.  Right  in  go- 
ing into  the  Church,  right  in  praising  chastity,  hallowing  virginity.  Now 
I  see  clearly  what  has  caused  my  greatest  difficulties  and  trials. 

She  smiled  in  the  morning  light.  I  shall  go  up  now  and  tell  George 
and  he  will  understand.  It  will  answer  many  of  the  unsaid  questions  I 
have  seen  lurking  back  in  his  eyes. 

But  before  she  lifted  up  a  foot  and  set  it  down  in  that  direction  an- 
other pang  struck  her.  Did  she  love  God?  Was  her  faith  only  the  same 
kind  of  a  union  of  the  intellect  as  her  marriage?  Were  not  all  the  flut- 
tering restless  joys  she  had  had  of  late  nothing  but  a  gratified  imagina- 
tion? 

She  could  not  give  her  breast  in  that  direction.  Could  not  offer  it  as 
the  Holy  Virgin  did  in  the  old  pictures  to  the  Child.  She  could  offer 
nothing,  nothing.  Her  faith  had  not  struck  root  in  the  heart,  it  had 
nowhere  to  plant  itself,  it  had  no  root  at  all. 

She  began  to  walk  toward  the  road,  stumbling  in  the  snow.  She  felt 
impelled  to  walk,  to  discover,  to  lurch  and  fall  over  the  resisting  way. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  to  do  good  to  people,  to  repair  the 
injury  of  this  deathlike  coldness,  and  yet  it  has  never  brought  me  into 
kind  and  equal  relations  with  anyone.  And  people  never  came  to  me 
for  little  loving  acts  of  sweetness  but  only  for  help  in  great  emer- 
gencies. 

She  headed  down  a  slope  in  the  road.  The  trees  stretched  wraithlike 
in  front  of  her  in  a  tangle  of  boughs  reaching  into  infinity.  Their 
slenderest  branches  were  quadrupled  in  thickness  with  borders  of 
snow.  The  trees  are  showing  their  souls,  she  thought,  and  their  cor- 
poral limbs  are  only  outlines,  thin  shadows  reflecting  the  dark  mun- 
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danc  earth  below.  She  heard  the  jingle  of  bells  behind  her  and  turned 
and  saw  two  horses  Struggling  over  the  hill.  They  were  up  to  their 
bellies  in  drifts  and  their  long  blaek  heads  and  neeks  writhed  like  hairy 
serpents.  When  they  broke  loose,  they  hauled  into  sight  an  enormous 
golden  swan.  It  was  a  famous  sleigh,  known  as  Cleopatra's  Barge, 
which  took  parties  of  young  bloods  and  their  sweethearts  out  for  oyster 
suppers  and  mulled  wine  in  the  country  at  each  new  snowfall.  They 
had  been  delayed  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  were  now  belatedly 
fighting  their  way  baek  to  town,  overdue  and  with  their  reputations 
sadly  imperiled  in  spite  of  their  blue-nosed  chaperon,  huddled  and  half 
dead  under  the  straw.  The  driver  stopped  the  horses  without  comment 
and  Sophia  climbed  in.  She  felt  that  she  was  being  guided  in  this,  that 
this  joining  with  the  burnt-out  sybarites  was  another  proof  of  her 
guilt.  She  had  set  her  face  this  way  and  now  was  almost  miraculously 
being  conveyed  into  town  to  the  church  to  confess  herself  stony- 
hearted and  unworthy  of  the  Faith  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

She  got  off  the  sleigh  at  Park  Street  and  hurried  down  to  Franklin 
Place.  The  market  pungs  had  already  made  footways  in  the  street  and 
she  walked  along,  setting  one  boot  before  another  in  their  ruts.  The 
sun  fell  on  the  planes  of  snow,  making  them  dazzling  prisms,  and  they 
almost  blinded  her.  But  looking  down  with  eyes  all  but  closed,  the 
sled  tracks  led  her  on.  And  still,  though  the  houses,  trees  and  streets 
beneath  were  burdened  with  snow,  the  boot  scrapes  and  hoof-falls 
muffled  into  a  smothered  murmur  of  submission,  her  head  was  un- 
explicably  light. 

She  went  almost  gaily  into  the  cathedral  and  walked  down  the  main 
aisle,  her  eyes  still  shrouded  with  snow  blindness.  She  felt  a  sudden 
thrust  of  deeper  darkness  and  obstruction  before  her  and  stopped.  An 
altar  boy  was  lighting  torches  set  around  a  trestled  coffin  with  a  heavy 
black  pall.  She  took  a  timid  step  forward  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead  but  the  silk  inside  was  uncreased  by  the  weight  of  a  skull,  the 
coffin  was  empty. 

She  swayed  on  her  feet  and  half  turned  to  the  narrowing  shaft  of 
light  back  at  the  closing  door.  The  altar  boy  looked  at  her  closely,  see- 
ing her  confusion,  and  explained  to  her  quite  simply  that  a  Requiem 
High  Mass  for  a  Spanish  lady  of  rank  who  had  died  here  twenty  years 
ago  was  to  be  offered  by  her  two  sons,  who  had  just  arrived  in  this 
country  and  were  present  in  the  church. 

— After  all  these  years?  she  said  faintly.  — After  the  ascension? 
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With  a  shy  bow  she  backed  away  and  went  to  the  darkest  corner  she 
could  find.  A  great  mass  of  snow  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church. 
She  seemed  to  feel  the  weight  on  her  consciousness;  it  was  a  white 
stone  stopping  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  it  was  death  and  the  coffin 
beyond  yawned  for  her.  She  hardly  heard  the  chanting  of  the  Mass 
and  dimly  saw  the  figures  moving  around  the  coffin,  perfuming,  anoint- 
ing and  washing  the  air  above  it  with  slow  and  solemn  hands. 

She  had  happened  to  choose  for  her  retreat  a  spot  next  to  the 
sacristy  and,  as  the  procession  of  the  celebrants  passed  when  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  she  summoned  all  her  courage,  stood  up  and  caught 
the  robe  of  the  Bishop  between  her  fingers.  The  old  man  turned  in 
wonder.  She  started  to  kneel  but  so  shakily  that  he  caught  her  by  the 
elbow  and  motioned  the  others  to  go  on. 

The  wave  of  his  hand  released  the  fragrance  of  myrrh.  She  wanted 
to  say  something  piercing  and  intense  to  him,  to  arouse  his  mercy  in- 
stantly, but  all  she  could  compose  for  an  opening  was  a  formal  trivi- 
ality, saying  she  had  met  him  before  with  her  cousin  Charlotte,  who 
was  a  convert,  and  that  she  was  Mrs.  George  Ripley.  The  Bishop  al- 
lowed that  he  knew  that  name  well  and  asked  her  what  he  could  do  for 
her. 

— I  have  some  questions,  Reverend  Father,  she  said,  blushing  at  her 
own  ineptness.  — For  instance,  if  one  who  could  read  over  the  story 
of  the  passions  and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  without  emotion  would  be 
worthy  of  joining  in  taking  communion? 

The  Bishop  was  a  kindly  man  and  he  led  her  over  to  the  sacristy 
fire  and  told  her  to  sit  down.  He  answered  her  calmly,  studying  her 
out  of  guarded  eyes.  — What  could  be  more  cold  than  the  narration 
itself?  he  said.  — The  narrators  did  not  feel  it  in  all  its  fullness.  They 
related  it  as  they  would  something  they  met  at  the  crossing  of  a  road. 
Did  you  never  notice  this,  my  child? 

Then  she  took  the  hard  plunge.  — Father,  I  would  like  to  become  a 
Catholic  but  I  have  searched  my  heart  and  found  that  I  have  no  love 
for  anyone. 

His  answer  came  to  her  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  in  spite  of  its  purring 
casualness.  — My  child,  this  is  not  to  cause  you  a  moment's  uneasiness 
or  a  moment's  thought.  There  is  no  sin  in  it,  any  more  than  that  you 
are  tall  and  not  short.  If  you  have  ever  consented  to  sin,  when  you 
had  a  moment  to  reflect  on  what  you  were  doing,  of  this  repent,  for 
this  ask  forgiveness,  but  that  your  heart  is  not  tender  is  no  concern  of 
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yours.  God  docs  not  ask  of  you  what  you  have  not.  If  you  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  Church,  perhaps  habit  and  its  various  influences  would 
have  softened  your  nature. 

Sophia  dashed  an  image  of  Lili  from  her  mind  and  said  tremulously, 
— Is  there  no  hope  for  me  in  this,  will  I  always  be  ...  ?  Her  voice 
trailed  off. 

— That  is  not  a  question  for  you  to  ask  or  for  me  to  answer.  Neither 
you  nor  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  with  God  alone.  Say  to  Him, 
O  God,  take  this  poor  cold  heart  of  mine  and  make  it  what  thou  wilt. 
You  have  nothing  more  to  do. 

Sophia  did  not  want  it  made  quite  so  easy  for  herself,  she  wanted  a 
little  more  torment,  she  craved  it.  — But  obedience  is  the  first  duty 
and  I  am  told  to  love  God,  and  my  husband,  and  my  neighbor. 

— Not  with  the  heart  you  have  not,  my  child,  but  with  the  heart 
you  have.  Such  states  of  mind  are  wholly  independent  of  ourselves 
and  if  you  had  all  you  ask  you  would  be  a  seraph  and  you  do  not  ask 
of  God  to  be  a  seraph,  surely,  while  you  are  on  earth.  This  heart  of 
yours  is  a  cross  which  you  must  bear  to  the  end  if  needs  be.  You 
suffer  in  common  with  many  of  the  saints.  Have  you  never  read  of 
St.  Theresa,  how  she  suffered  for  years  with  coldness  and  dryness  of 
the  heart?  A  heart  that  melts  away  in  affection,  even  for  God,  is  after 
all  an  obstacle  to  steadfast  fidelity  in  His  service  and  to  the  formation 
of  a  heroic  character.  It  is  not  that  which  will  enable  you  to  resist  all 
the  temptations  of  the  world  rather  than  utter  a  word  of  untruth.  And 
if  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  tempt  you  from  rectitude,  let  this 
satisfy  you. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  turned  oddly  away  from  the 
fire  but  she  seemed  to  have  regained  her  composure.  He  got  slowly  up 
out  of  his  chair.  — I  hope  I  have  answered  your  question,  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  got  quickly  to  her  feet.  — You  have  made 
me  pass  from  death  into  life. 

He  nodded  benignly  and  said,  — And  now  perhaps  you  will  like  to 
come  with  me  to  my  study  and  answer  some  questions  for  me  about 
your  institution  out  in  Roxbury.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  and 
would  like  to  know  more. 

George  was  extremely  concerned  about  Sophia's  whereabouts,  par- 
ticularly since  he  could  not  trace  them  from  the  observation  of  others. 
He  made  several  trips  to  young  Sarah's  room,  where  Sophia  spent  a 
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great  deal  of  time,  but  found  no  clue  there  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
place.  But  late  in  the  afternoon,  while  directing  the  movements  of  the 
shoveling  group  halfway  to  the  Pilgrim  House,  he  happened  to  look 
up  at  the  Eyrie  and  saw  her  beckoning  to  him  from  her  own  bedroom. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  with  a  beaming  smile  as  he  came  to  her. 
She  was  truly  happy  and  smiling,  not  only  because  she  felt  now  that 
she  would  not  have  to  hurt  him  by  confessing  her  lack  of  feeling  but 
because  she  had  been  told  that  she  could  draw  people  to  the  Church 
by  the  sight  of  her  happiness. 

— Where  in  heaven's  name  have  you  been,  Sophy?  said  George 
crossly. 

— Where  could  I  go  in  heaven's  name  but  to  church?  she  said  gaily. 

George  dropped  heavily  into  a  rocking  chair  and  drew  off  his  gloves, 
wondering  why  she  was  smiling  so. 

Without  mentioning  the  incident  of  Adam  and  Lili  and  substituting 
the  expression  affection  for  love,  she  told  him  what  had  happened.  He 
sat  there,  bundled  in  his  sweaters  and  coat,  with  the  snow  melting 
into  pools  beneath  his  feet.  It  hit  him  with  a  kind  of  numbness.  He 
started  to  unbutton  his  coat  and  then  thought  better  of  it,  feeling  like 
a  soldier  with  a  mine  exploded  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothing  the  only 
thing  that  could  hold  him  together.  He  nodded  his  head  as  he  heard 
what  the  Bishop  had  said,  seeing  at  once  that  its  application  to  Sophia's 
case  was  final  and  that  there  was  no  answer. 

— Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?  he  said  dully.  — Let  me  pre- 
pare myself  for  it  a  bit.  It's  quite  a  change. 

— I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you,  to  hurt  you,  when  you  had  so  many 
crushing  problems  in  these  last  three  months. 

— You've  hurt  me  now.  Why  did  you  tell  me  now? 

— I  had  to  tell  you,  said  Sophia,  smiling  desperately.  — We're  pray- 
ing and  saying  a  Mass  for  your  intention  and  you  have  to  know 
about  it. 

— What  intention  is  that?  said  George  in  alarm. 

Sophia  paused.  The  next  few  moments  were  important,  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  her  life.  She  decided  to  build  them  as  slowly  and 
carefully  as  possible,  to  reveal  glowing  happiness  at  every  rift  in  her 
recital.  — Well,  I  went  over  to  the  convent  on  Purchase  Street  to  see 
about  my  instructions  .  .  . 

— Instructions?  interrupted  George.  — And  who  is  going  to  instruct 
you? 
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— Oh,  I  know  so  little,  George.  How  meager  has  been  my  knowl- 
edge up  to  now.  The  Bishop  says  he  must  instruct  me  on  the  most 
minute  eases  of  individual  action.  I  found  I  did  not  even  understand 
Association  or  the  true  history  of  the  Inquisition. 

— Did  you  discuss  Brook  Farm?  asked  George.  He  got  to  his  feet. 
The  room  seemed  cold  for  all  his  heavy  clothes.  He  had  a  moment  of 
absolute  panic.  — Did  he  say  it  was  wrong  here  for  you  .  .  .  ? 

— No,  said  Sophia,  nodding  her  head  and  smiling  sweetly.  — Now 
see  what  horrible  ideas  you  have  about  the  Church.  He  said  that  al- 
though he  regretted  it  I  was  to  stay  here  as  the  companion  of  my 
husband. 

George  sat  down  again  and  for  some  strange  reason  put  on  his 
gloves.  He  wondered  if  he  could  stand  any  more  of  this.  If  it  would 
not  be  better  to  get  it  piecemeal,  a  little  after  tea  and  the  rest  at  bed- 
time. 

— It's  not  so  different,  George.  The  convent  has  a  community  room 
and  the  Reverend  Mother  was  not  well  and  I,  an  outsider,  was  allowed 
to  go  in  there  and  see  her  transact  the  affairs  with  the  Sisters.  Oh,  it 
was  so  sweet  to  sec  their  childlike  ways  and  her  gentle,  maternal 
manner.  Then  came  Angelus  and  the  twelve  o'clock  office  and  they 
let  me  go  into  the  chapel  with  them  and  kneel  and  join  in  their  devo- 
tions and  they  were  so  sweet  and  kind  it  seemed  like  heaven  on  earth. 
Like  what  we  wanted  here.  Like  home. 

— Now  what  about  my  intentions?  said  George  rudely. 

— They  know  you,  George,  know  of  you,  said  Sophia  flatteringly. 
— Probably  through  Mr.  Brownson.  And  Sister  Blandina,  that's  one 
of  the  nuns,  has  undertaken  the  thirty-day  prayer  for  your  conversion 
as  Lord  Spencer  has  done  for  England. 

— I  think  his  lordship  has  the  easier  task. 

— They  said  you  were  a  boy  off  hunting  squirrels,  that  you  must 
have  your  play  out  and  by  and  by,  when  your  clothes  are  torn  and  your 
face  dirty  and  hands  scratched  and  bleeding,  you  will  come  home. 

George  got  again  to  his  feet.  — Please,  please  spare  me  this  senti- 
mentalism.  I  don't  question  your  faith  but  I  can't  swallow  it  down 
like  treacle.  I  have  only  two  things  to  say  to  you  at  the  moment.  One: 
I  will  stand  anything  but  separation,  that  I  could  not  bear.  Two:  You 
can  go  as  far  as  you  like  with  this  but  just  don't  talk  to  me  about  it 
again. 
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— Who  can  I  talk  to,  George?  To  be  silent  is  the  hardest  discipline 
I  could  bear. 

— Talk  to  young  Sarah.  She  will  probably  be  your  schoolmate.  This 
isn't  an  irrevocable  step,  is  it,  Sophia?  Perhaps  when  we  get  the  room 
for  worship  finished  in  the  Phalanstery  you  will  find  enough  there 
to  ...  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  a  stranger.  Smiling  was 
not  suited  to  her.  She  was  a  woman  whose  appeal  lay  in  her  integrity, 
in  calm  purpose  and  endeavor.  She  stopped  smiling  and  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  again.  But  now,  when  she  stopped,  it  was  utter  sadness. 

— It  is  not  irrevocable.  It  may  be  impossible.  Sarah  is  dying  to 
become  a  religious  and  the  Reverend  Mother  says  she  has  a  hankering 
for  some  Yankee  maidens  for  the  Order  but  the  Bishop  says  it  would 
require  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  anyone  to 
join  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  And  as  for  myself,  I  have  not  even  my 
Peter's  pence. 

The  stress  of  the  day  had  finally  snapped  her  reserve.  She  began 
to  cry  as  she  said  Peter's  pence  and  had  to  stutter  it  out.  George's 
heart  was  touched  in  spite  of  all  and  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
handed  her  the  gold  piece  Lili  had  given  him.  — Here's  your  Peter's 
pence,  dear  girl. 

Sophia  looked  at  it  in  dumb  wonder.  — Bless  you,  bless  you,  she 
said  finally,  smiling  like  a  child  through  her  tears.  — Oh,  to  have 
wings  and  be  able  to  fly  to  the  Bishop  with  this  news.  This  is  to  me 
the  supreme  act  of  faith. 

— Act  of  love,  corrected  George. 


Chapter 
Twelve 


In  March  the  first  room  at  the  Phalanstery  was  done.  It  was  the  room 
for  worship.  A  stove  had  been  set  up  to  dry  out  the  smooth  wet  plaster 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  paint  for  the  mop  boards  and  trim  was 
waiting  to  be  mixed  and  daubed.  Four  apartments  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  May,  the  remainder  by  the  first  of  October,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  regenerated  souls  would  find  a  dwelling  place  therein. 

Frank  Shaw,  who  came  nearest  to  the  ideal  Capitalist  who  saw  with 
the  composite  eye  demanded  by  Fourier,  had  put  up  twelve  hundred 
dollars  to  finish  the  chapel  and  George  had  been  able  to  siphon  enough 
off  for  a  good  start  on  the  living  quarters. 

It  was  a  time  for  rejoicing,  their  greatest  rejoicing.  George  wanted 
a  merrymaking  at  the  Hive,  a  dance  and  a  little  pasquinade  on  a  well- 
known  figure  who  had  incontinently  departed  from  his  role  of  reading 
Plato  as  an  equal  to  press  their  apostate  for  word  of  the  Farm's  bad 
debts. 

The  entertainment  began  with  little  Robert  Shaw  stepping  onto  the 
platform.  He  was  dressed  in  a  miniature  man's  coat.  His  hair  was 
parted  carefully  in  the  middle,  wet  down  and  combed  out  straight 
to  his  shoulders.  A  tuft  of  tow  was  glued  to  his  chin.  The  audience 
began  guessing  until  a  tiny  girl,  her  hair  up  under  a  tired  muslin  cap 
and  wearing  an  apron,  followed  him  on  with  a  footstool,  put  his  foot 
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up  on  it  and  began  to  black  his  boot.  Then  they  knew  it  was  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alcott. 

Peter  Baldwin  got  awkwardly  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform. 
His  craggy  face  was  powdered  and  his  six  foot  four  swathed  in  an 
old  sheet.  He  looked  like  a  specter  of  famine.  He  moved  crabwise, 
for  behind  him,  holding  onto  his  waist  and  in  step  with  him,  was 
George,  bent  over  and  making  a  great  bump  in  the  sheet. 

— Orphic  Sayings,  announced  Robert  in  his  precise  treble.  He  had 
a  bit  of  a  lisp  and  it  came  out,  Orthic. 

— Ga-Ga-Gastric  Sayings,  countered  Peter  Baldwin,  turning  his 
stutter,  his  mild  affliction,  into  a  provoker  of  mirth. 

Here  George,  well  concealed,  went  into  action,  thrusting  his  arms 
out  at  full  length  from  Peter's  waist.  He  began  gesturing,  putting 
Peter's  body  completely  out  of  focus,  as  if  his  shoulders  were  below 
his  chest. 

— Labor  ith  thweet.  Labor  ith  primeval,  meditated  Robert,  looking 
down  at  the  lady  working  on  his  boots. 

— Coo-Coo-Cookery  is  dietetic.  Sugar  is  sweet,  argued  Peter  in 
his  foghorn  voice. 

Robert  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  little  girl's  head.  — Love  globes, 
action  orbs  all  things. 

— The  fuh-fuh-frying  pan  globes,  the  griddle  orbs  all  things,  said 
Peter,  and  George  held  out  a  frying  pan  and  a  spider  at  arm's  length. 

— Action  is  composition,  thought  decomposition,  said  Robert 
sternly. 

Peter  shook  his  head  in  disagreement.  George  turned  his  thumbs 
down.  — Ha-Ha-Hash  is  composition,  mash  is  decomposition. 

Robert  raised  a  delicate  hand,  looking  off  into  the  distance.  — The 
Soul  works  from  center  to  periphery. 

George  now  held  out  a  knife.  — Puh-Puh-Pie  is  cut  from  center  to 
periphery,  said  Peter. 

— Duty  bridles  the  actual,  said  Robert,  still  letter-perfect  in  his  part. 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Peter  forgot  his  lines.  The  audience  could 
hear  George  prompting  from  under  the  sheet.  Peter  listened  with 
contorted  face  but  could  not  make  out  the  next  comment.  — Mun- 
Mun-Money  makes  the  mare  go,  he  said  on  his  own,  throwing  it  into 
the  breach  for  what  it  was  worth. 

— Choice  implies  apostasy,  said  Robert  crisply. 

There  was  a  full  pause  here.  George  was  mumbling  to  Peter  through 
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the  muffling  sheet.  Peter  cupped  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  leaned  toward 
his  billowing  hustle.  — Hey?  What's  that?  he  asked  it  in  a  itagB  whis- 
per. He  shrugged,  straightened  up  and  decided  to  improvise  again. 

— Pa-Pa-Pass  the  butter,  Lili,  he  said. 

Lili  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  laughter  as  she  had  stood  on  the  edge 
of  love  for  the  past  nine  months.  The  night  of  the  big  storm  Adam 
had  come  to  her  arms  silently,  for  softness  and  warmth.  He  came  as 
a  hero.  He  had  torn  Buckley  Hastings  and  his  horse  and  team  from 
the  deadly  clasp  of  the  storm  and  brought  him  home  and  then  gone 
out  again  into  the  scourging  whips  of  sleet  to  find  John  Orvis  huddled 
between  two  defeated  oxen  and  put  him,  half  frozen,  on  Cyclops'  back 
and  hitched  Cyclops  to  the  oxen  and  whipped  and  kicked  them  all 
up  a  mountain  of  glass  to  the  barn.  He  came  to  claim  for  his  cup 
the  unclosing  bosom  of  a  drowsy,  disheveled  nymph,  warmed  by  the 
fire.  She  had  not  resisted  but  she  had  not  joined  him  either,  holding 
fast  to  a  vow  of  purity  for  George's  sake,  and  sleep  had  overtaken 
Adam  and  defeated  him,  as  the  storm  had  not,  far  from  his  goal. 

She  stood  aching  with  love,  on  the  edge  of  laughter. 

Sophia,  seeing  her  sad,  racked  face  as  that  of  a  penitent,  decided 
she  had  suffered  enough  for  her  sin  and  crossed  to  her,  full  of  forgive- 
ness, and  spoke  to  her  for  the  first  time  in  a  month. 

— I'm  sure  your  husband  will  come  home  tonight,  said  Sophia 
sweetly  and  forgivingly,  with  a  tender  smile.  — As  mine  will,  she  con- 
tinued, turning  around  and  facing  the  platform  where  George  was 
cutting  his  caper. 

Lili  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

— You  are  a  Catholic  still,  Mrs.  Gray?  said  Sophia  archly. 

— I  have  never  denied  it. 

— Nor  will  I  after  tonight.  Sister  Blandina  at  the  convent  is  leading 
the  one  month's  prayer  for  George's  conversion. 

— Heaven  forgive  her,  said  Lili,  shocked. 

— Those  are  strange  words  from  a  Catholic  about  a  blessed  re- 
ligious. 

— Why  should  she  pray  for  a  man  to  lose  his  own  faith  .  .  .  against 
a  man's  convictions? 

— She  is  praying  so  that  he  will  not  lose  his  faith,  my  dear,  so  that 
it  will  come  back  more  strongly,  more  concretely. 

— Your  husband  does  not  want  to  take  sides  in  religion.  He  does 
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not  want  to  see  people  divided.  That  is  his  faith.  He  has  told  me  so 
many  times.  I  have  his  word. 

Sophia  found  something  very  insulting  about  Lili's  possessive  and 
positive  defense  of  George.  — He  has  already  taken  sides,  she  said. 
— He  has  joined  our  worship  group  under  Mr.  Channing.  Not  only 
that,  he  has  even  brought  in  some  of  the  recalcitrants  .  .  .  such  as 
John  Dwight. 

Lili  gave  a  short  sniff  of  scorn.  — And  what  does  that  amount 
to  .  .  .  it's  no  more  than  a  fancy  club  meeting.  He  only  joined  for 
your  sake,  to  keep  you  from  embarrassment.  That  will  lead  nowhere 
when  Mr.  Channing  goes  away  again. 

— George  will  find,  said  Sophia  serenely,  — that  once  he  has  shaken 
off  his  Protestant  prejudices  against  ritual  and  succumbed  to  its  beauty 
even  at  this  halfway  house  of  Mr.  Channing's  .  .  .  that  there  is  only 
one  Church  and  one  priesthood  and  one  set  of  sacraments  unbroken 
and  eternal.  Where  is  the  division  there,  in  that  Church?  It  will  em- 
brace us  all  as  it  did  in  ages  past.  Mr.  Brownson  found  this  out.  I 
found  in  it  the  spirit  I  have  been  looking  for  so  many  weary  years 
and  George  will  too,  I  feel  it  in  my  soul. 

— God  forgive  you,  said  Lili  fiercely.  — You  are  a  bad  woman.  You 
will  break  his  heart. 

Sophia's  quick,  sharp  tongue,  forgetting  its  new  role,  lashed  out. 
— There  is  no  need  of  a  heart  in  religion,  my  dear,  except  that  it  be 
crucified.  So  in  the  world,  as  you  will  learn. 

— You  have  betrayed  him,  said  Lili,  — everything  he  stands  for. 
And  I  will  no  longer  be  a  Catholic.  So  that  they  have  gained  nothing 
by  your  conversion. 

— I  have  not  betrayed  him  in  the  least,  said  Sophia  triumphantly. 
— Au  contraire,  he  was  glad.  Look,  he  has  given  me  this  for  my  Peter's 
pence. 

Sophia  reached  in  her  pocket  and,  drawing  out  the  gold  piece,  laid 
it  in  her  cold  palm  for  Lili  to  see. 

Lili  looked  at  it  dully,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  — I  gave  him  that. 
He  has  betrayed  me. 

She  struck  wildly  at  Sophia's  hand,  trying  to  knock  the  coin  to  the 
floor.  — Oh,  calmness,  calmness,  said  Sophia.  — People  are  looking 
at  us.  Calmness  internally  and  externally. 

Sophia  looked  around  at  some  curious  people  who  had  turned  to 
watch  them.  She  managed  a  smile  and  raised  her  voice  a  little,  but 
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still  speaking  temperately  and  with  her  schoolmarm's  manner,  said, 
— Nothing  is  attained  until  calmness  is  attained  as  the  pivot  to  a 
beautiful,  well-ordered,  feminine  domestic  life. 

Lili  turned  and  ran  to  the  hallway  and  put  on  her  cloak.  She  started 
to  go  out  but  then  she  came  back  to  where  Adam  was  sitting  and 
laughing  at  the  entertainment.  — Adam,  she  said,  — I  want  to  go  for 
a  walk. 

He  looked  at  her  in  happy  surprise.  His  eves  glided  from  her  tense, 
demanding  face  to  her  cloak.  It  was  a  new  one  she  had  made  of  lamb's 
wool  from  a  nearby  farm.  It  had  been  dyed  a  violet-lavender  and 
Adam,  seeing  only  the  cloth,  its  smoothness  and  luminous  elegance, 
its  lovely  folds  swirling  and  fluting  at  her  feet,  felt  keenly  the  brute 
force  of  sheer  womanliness  and  how  it  could  be  raised  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  virtue  or  intellect  and  only  a  little  less  than  genius. 
She  walks  in  beauty,  he  thought,  always  in  beauty  to  make  a  man 
proud. 

They  withdrew  from  the  room  as  quietly  as  they  could  and  stepped 
out  into  the  air.  It  was  softly  snowing.  Lili  put  her  warm  hand  into 
his.  — I  love  you  tonight,  she  said. 

They  walked  slowly  at  first  and  then  faster  and  faster,  seeking  a 
place  where  they  could  turn  and  kiss.  Finally  they  could  wait  no 
longer  and  they  stopped.  But  as  Lili  lifted  her  face  to  Adam,  the  snow 
laid  cold,  damp,  intrusive  fingers  on  her  eyes.  They  went  closer  to  the 
brook  and  stood  under  a  tree  and  some  boys  came  slipping  and  sliding 
around  a  bend  in  the  brook.  — Hi,  Adam,  they  cried.  — Hi,  Mrs.  Gray. 

They  fled  this  place  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  a  hill  near  the  corn- 
field. They  stood  enclasped  for  a  moment  and  a  toboggan  whizzed 
by.  — Hey,  Adam,  want  a  slide?  the  steersman  cried.  They  slipped 
and  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  hoping  to  find  it  deserted.  Mari- 
anne, the  faithful  shepherdess,  was  there,  keeping  watch  over  her  flock. 

Their  footsteps  marked  a  wide  curve  around  the  Eyrie  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  There  they  stopped,  hesitated.  The  wood  was  black, 
out  of  its  vertical  jaws  came  a  cold  exhalation.  — No,  said  Lili.  — I 
can't  go  in  there  tonight.  It  frightens  me. 

Without  talking,  now  hand  in  hand  and  unashamed,  stopping  to 
kiss  until  the  snow  melted  on  Lili's  face  and  ran  down  her  neck,  they 
found  themselves  walking  into  the  Phalanstery.  They  went  up  the 
echoing,  unframed  stairs  and  into  the  finished  room. 

Thev  stood  in  silence  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  their  new  world, 
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a  deep  perfect  parallelogram  with  the  window  wall  at  their  backs 
and  unbroken  and  uninscribed  white  in  front  of  them.  The  stove  stood 
like  a  black  fist  with  its  thumb  of  a  pipe  bent  up  and  curving  back. 

Adam  went  to  the  stove  and  turned  a  vent  as  intricate  as  a  jewel, 
a  casual  triumph  of  some  molder's  skill,  with  iron  leaves  sliding 
at  a  touch  behind  their  own  serratures.  From  these  interstices  a  glow 
fell  on  the  wall  across,  the  face  of  an  iron  rose  in  a  mirror,  deep  red 
between  broken  arcs  of  black.  And  the  light  fanned  out  to  the  damp 
walls  beyond,  pinkly  diffused  and  clinging. 

Warmth,  warmth,  all  around  them  and  the  circle  of  a  rose  centering 
their  world.  — How  do  people  get  married  in  a  Phalanstery?  asked 
Lili.  — What  do  they  say  to  each  other? 

— Nothing,  said  Adam.  — It's  all  in  writing,  a  written  contract. 

— Oh,  I'm  disappointed.  I  thought  there  were  some  honest  words  of 
love.  No  ceremony,  no  music?  Is  it  so  bare? 

— The  ceremony  comes  after,  said  Adam  wickedly.  — In  bed.  That's 
the  music  and  dancing  and  the  swearing  perhaps. 

Lili  crossed  swiftly  to  a  workbench  standing  against  the  wall.  On  it 
were  some  tools  used  to  fit  the  mop  boards,  a  square  workman's  hat 
of  folded  paper,  made  of  the  Harbinger,  and  two  pots  of  paint.  One 
was  of  Shaker  blue  and  she  dipped  a  handy  brush  into  it  and  went  to 
the  clean  wall.  — What  do  they  write?  she  asked. 

Adam,  as  he  peeked  in  at  the  fire,  recited:  — We  the  undersigned, 
acknowledging  neither  the  authority  of  the  church  or  state  or  any 
other  power  above  or  beyond  ourselves  .  .  . 

He  straightened  up  and  looked  over  at  Lili.  She  was  painting  in 
bold  letters  on  the  white  wall:  We  the  undersigned  .  .  . 

— Hey,  don't  do  that,  said  Adam.  — That  plaster  is  still  wet,  that 
paint  will  strike  right  through  like  a  fresco,  you  won't  be  able  to  scrape 
it  off. 

— They  can  paint  over  it. 

— No,  that's  cobalt  blue,  it'll  burn  through  anything  they  put  on  top. 

— Then  let  it  strike  in  and  burn  through  forever,  what  do  we  care? 
Now  how  does  it  go  from  beyond  ourselves  . . .  ? 

The  breath  was  piling  and  catching  in  Adam's  chest,  making  his 
voice  quaver  oddly  as  he  continued,  —  ...  as  essential  to  this  act, 
unite  in  this  relation  and  do  now  regard  ourselves  as  husband  and  wife. 

Lili  painted  on  with  a  steady  hand,  came  to  the  end  and  wrote  Lili 
Van  Medemblick,  underneath.  She  handed  the  brush  to  Adam. 
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— What's  this?  he  said,  pointing  to  the  last  name. 

— In  here  I  am  no  more  Mrs.  Gray.  I  can  quote  too.  In  the  Phalan- 
stery there  should  never  e.xist  a  tie  which  is  not  sanctioned  hy  the  heart. 

A.  Smith,  signed  Adam  below.  He  put  the  brush  and  the  paint  pot 
back  on  the  workbench.  Again  his  breath  caught  in  his  throat.  — What 
about  the  real  ceremony'1  lie  asked. 

— Well,  turn  out  the  light,  said  Lili.  — Have  you  no  manners 7 

Adam  went  to  the  stove  again,  turning  the  nub  of  the  vent  until 
the  light  died.  — Don't  look,  said  Lili  and  he  kept  his  back  to  her  until 
she  said  all  right  and  then  he  turned,  not  forgetting  to  open  the  chinks 
of  light  before  he  faced  around. 

There  in  the  heart  of  the  rose  was  Lili  naked.  She  still  had  her  cloak 
clasped  around  her  neck  but  it  fell  wide  and  it  was  lined  with  crimson 
silk.  Adam  stood  poised  like  a  great  bee,  ready  to  swoop  for  the  honey 
of  love. 

But  then  on  the  floor  below  they  heard  the  sound  of  someone  stamp- 
ing the  snow  from  his  feet  and  then  the  tread  of  footfalls  up  the  stairs. 
Lili  let  the  cloak  fall  around  her  and  turned  her  back  to  the  door. 
It  was  Charles  Newcomb,  dressed  in  black,  an  alb  of  snow  over  his 
shoulders.  He  paused  self-consciously  as  he  came  in,  almost  as  if  he 
had  known  that  they  were  there. 

— What  do  you  want?  demanded  Adam,  struggling  to  keep  his  self- 
control. 

Charles  Newcomb  pressed  himself  against  the  wall  and  slowly  took 
off  his  gloves.  — I  came  to  look  at  the  fire,  he  said. 

— The  fire's  all  right,  now  clear  out,  said  Adam. 

— Please,  Adam,  said  Lili  warningly.  Her  cloak  was  gathered  pro- 
tectively over  her  nakedness  and  she  stood  against  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  hiding  it. 

— They  want  it  to  go  all  night  to  dry  out  the  plaster,  said  Newcomb. 
He  went  nervously  to  gather  up  some  shavings  and  odds  and  ends 
of  wood  which  had  been  swept  into  a  corner  and  opened  the  stove 
door  and  threw  them  in.  At  this  time  they  acted  as  a  damper  and  the 
light  began  to  fail  from  the  room. 

Adam  slammed  the  iron  door  and  strode  over  to  Newcomb  and 
began  to  push  him  toward  the  exit.  Newcomb  resisted  as  well  as  he 
could.  — I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Gray,  he  whined. 

At  this,  Adam,  filled  with  the  ungovernable  fury  of  a  man  or  animal 
interrupted  in  rut,  seized  Newcomb  under  his  arms  and  although  he 
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was  nearly  a  head  taller,  lifted  him  clear  off  the  floor  and  banged  him 
against  the  wall.  Again  and  again  he  lifted  and  slammed  in  his  fury 
until  Newcomb's  head,  rolling  out  of  control  on  his  skinny  neck, 
cracked  against  the  plaster  and  blood  began  to  run  out  of  his  mouth. 

— No!  No!  Stop!  Lili  moaned  but  she  had  to  turn  her  back  and  get 
back  into  her  clothes. 

Adam  did  not  even  see  the  blood  oozing  from  Newcomb's  mouth 
and  down  his  cadaverous  chin.  He  could  see  nothing,  hear  nothing  but 
the  thunder  of  his  angry  pulse  in  his  ear  until  he  felt  a  tremendous 
thump  on  his  head  and  turned  around,  letting  Newcomb  go,  to  find 
Lili  belaboring  him  with  a  piece  of  two-by-four. 

— Ow!  he  said,  warding  her  off.  She  threw  the  wood  to  the  floor. 

— Charles  is  bleeding,  you  fool,  she  said. 

Newcomb  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  daubed  at  his  chin.  — I 
must  have  bit  my  tongue. 

— It's  a  wonder  this  wild  beast  didn't  split  your  head  open,  said  Lili. 

Adam  simmered  down.  — Well,  what  did  you  want  to  see  Lili  for? 
he  said  defensively,  as  if  that  were  a  capital  crime. 

— Your  husband  is  here,  Lili,  said  Newcomb  thickly,  keeping  his 
sore  tongue  from  his  sharp  teeth.  — He's  waiting  for  you  at  the  office 
in  the  Hive. 

— Thank  you,  Charles,  said  Lili.  — May  I  have  your  arm,  please? 
Without  a  glance  at  Adam  she  walked  out  of  the  new  room  and  down 
the  stairs. 

Adam  began  to  stamp  around  the  room,  rubbing  his  head  and  limp- 
ing as  a  man  does  in  travail,  without  physical  cause.  He  stood  in  agony 
before  his  marriage  certificate  on  the  new  walls  and  failed  to  see  behind 
him  that  the  stovepipe,  the  thumb  pointing  upward,  was  red  hot  and 
beginning  to  smoke  as  torrents  of  flame  roared  upward  to  shower  with 
sparks  the  contending  snow. 

Later  Adam  came  into  the  Hive  and  threaded  his  way  through 
the  sets  of  gay  dancers.  He  went  into  the  small  Farm  office  and  saw 
Edgar  sitting  importantly  at  the  desk  used  to  keep  accounts  and 
transact  the  mundane  business  of  the  Farm.  Lili  was  sitting  passively 
at  Edgar's  side.  Her  face  was  controlled,  her  whole  aspect  a  calm  one. 

Edgar  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  — Oh,  hello,  Smith.  Say,  do  you 
know  who  occupies  that  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  stairs? 

— That's  John  Allen's  room,  said  Adam.  — He's  out  lecturing. 
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— Go  up  and  clear  his  things  out,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow?  I've 
decided  thai  it  will  he  occupied  by  my  wife  and  1. 

The  force  of  this  struck  Adam  dumb.  He  sat  stupidly  in  the  nearest 
chair.  Edgai  looked  different,  very  assured  and  secure,  and  his  stock 
was  unusually  elegant,  even  for  him.  Adam  darted  a  look  at  Lili.  She 
lifted  her  eyebrow  tleetingly,  signifying  that  their  personal  relationship 
was  still  intact  in  the  face  of  a  graver,  unknown  peril. 

Edgar  snapped  his  finger  in  annoyance  at  Adam's  lethargy  or  non- 
co-operation  and  went  to  the  glass  door  and  opened  it.  He  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  smaller  boys  to  come  in.  It  was  young  Colburn.  — Go 
and  clear  Mr.  Allen's  traps  out  of  the  bedroom  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  My  wife  and  I  will  occupy  it  tonight. 

Colburn  was  just  the  lad  to  lay  his  tongue  on  a  saucy  answer  but 
there  was  something  so  commanding  in  Edgar  at  this  moment  that  he 
did  what  he  was  told  without  a  word. 

— Hadn't  you  better  ask  Mr.  Ripley  about  that?  asked  Adam,  be- 
ginning to  anger. 

— I  have  more  important  things  to  ask  Mr.  Ripley,  said  Edgar  im- 
portantly. — There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  changes  around  here  and  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Ripley  will  have  very  little  to  say  about  them. 

— What  changes?  asked  Adam. 

Edgar  came  round  to  him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  — I've 
always  thought  the  world  of  you,  Smith.  You're  a  good  worker  and 
the  best  man  I've  ever  seen  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  You're 
young,  of  course,  but  you'll  be  worth  good  wages  in  a  few  years.  It's 
people  like  you  that  I  intend  to  keep  here,  not  the  drones  and  faddists. 
They  must  be  rooted  out.  And  the  impure,  especially  the  children, 
will  be  ejected.  Messrs.  Ripley,  Dana  and  Dwight  will  turn  their  hands 
to  teaching,  where  they  belong,  and  the  practical  affairs  of  this  cor- 
poration will  be  left  up  to  practical  men. 

— You're  talking  mighty  big  .  .  .  started  Adam  on  a  rising  note  on 
the  way  to  an  explosion. 

Lili  cut  in  swiftly,  to  keep  the  peace.  — I  don't  understand,  Edgar, 
she  said.  — Have  you  been  put  in  charge? 

Edgar  began  to  walk  jauntily  up  and  down,  settling  his  coat  care- 
fully around  his  narrow  shoulders.  — This  is  unofficial,  of  course,  but 
it  will  soon  be  out.  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  outside  stockholders 
as  the  chief  of  an  inquiry  group  with  the  power  to  take  any  steps  I 
think  advisable  to  put  our  house  in  order  here.  It's  about  time,  don't 
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you  think?  Under  the  present  management  I  do  not  consider  we  have 
been  able  for  a  single  day  to  pay  our  own  way  and  have  existed  on  the 
charity  of  others. 

Lili  shot  Adam  a  careful  glance,  entreating  him  to  be  wary,  to 
walk  softly  until  they  saw  the  light. 

— I  thought  we  had  democratic  rule  here,  said  Adam.  — That  we 
could  elect  and  depose  our  own  leaders  as  we  wanted. 

— That's  been  the  trouble,  said  Edgar,  smiling  sagely.  — That's  what 
has  brought  us  to  our  present  low  condition.  This  is  a  joint-stock 
company,  a  business.  We've  lost  sight  of  that.  The  people  who  own 
shares  in  this  corporation  control  it.  I've  gone  to  considerable  personal 
expense  and  effort  in  the  last  month  to  talk  to  the  outside  stockholders. 
I  asked  them  to  give  me  their  proxies  so  that  I  could  outvote  any  com- 
bination now  living  on  the  Farm. 

— Did  you  get  the  votes,  Edgar?  said  Lili  nervously. 

— Well,  no,  said  Edgar.  — Some  of  them  have  a  misguided  loyalty 
toward  Ripley  and  Company.  They  said  they'd  rather  turn  their  shares 
in  and  take  a  loss  than  do  the  right  thing. 

— Then  what's  the  use  of  all  your  work?  said  Lili  with  scorn. 

— I'm  not  through  yet,  said  Edgar.  — The  people  I  talked  to  seem 
to  be  greatly  swayed  by  the  moral  question.  They  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve there's  any  scandal  here.  If  I  could  prove  there  were  affinities 
here,  loose  morals  and  all  that  .  .  .  I'm  sure  I  could  swing  them  over. 

He  waved  in  the  direction  of  the  Phalanstery.  — I'll  get  things  hum- 
ming. I'll  change  that  white  elephant  up  there  on  the  hill  to  a  first-class 
boardinghouse,  cut  all  the  rooms  in  half.  Then  I'll  get  workers  here, 
tanners  and  shoemakers  .  .  .  folks  who'll  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  If  you  folks  can  live  on  hay  tea  and  johnnycake 
we'll  make  that  the  regular  diet  around  here.  In  a  year  we'll  be  coining 
money,  coining  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Adam  couldn't  think  anything  of  it.  His  mind  was  too  full  of  another 
matter.  He  watched  Edgar  in  a  kind  of  stupor  until  the  other  man 
pulled  out  a  cigar  and  set  it  in  his  mouth  and  struck  up  a  match  to  light 
it  in  a  gesture  of  triumph.  The  sulphurous  spit  of  the  locofoco  match 
on  its  way  to  ignite  the  roll  of  tobacco,  one  of  the  Farm's  taboos,  lit 
the  moralist  in  Adam.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  blew  out  the  flame  in 
the  face  of  the  astonished  Edgar. 

— You'd  better  get  out  of  here,  he  said.  — Lili  doesn't  want  to  be 
with  you  any  more,  she  loves  me.  She's  my  wife  now. 


Edgar  dropped  the  match,  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth.  — What 
are  you  talking  about?  What  is  this,  some  kind  of  skvlarkin'?  That's 
not  funny,  Smith.  That's  sacred  things. 

— Make  yourself  scarce,  said  Adam.  — Rail  it  out  of  here. 

Edgar  looked  from  Adam's  demanding  to  Lili'fl  expressionless  face. 
— I  know,  he  said  craftily.  — You're  trying  to  get  my  bristles  up. 
Trying  to  goad  me  into  something  so  I'll  give  up  everything  I've  raked 
and  scraped  together  and  take  Lili  and  get  out  of  here. 

He  took  out  his  cigar  case  and  put  the  unlightcd  one  carefully  back 
with  a  trembling  hand.  — You  can't  make  me  believe  my  wife  would 
forget  her  vows.  Not  after  what  I've  done  for  her,  working  and  schem- 
ing for  her  every  minute  of  my  life  since  I  laid  eyes  on  her.  The  medi- 
cine ads,  the  inquiry  committee,  everything  so  she  can  live  like  a  lady 
again,  like  a  queen.  And  you  think  she'd  go  with  you,  you  snag- 
toothed,  sawed-off,  woolly-headed  runt?  Why,  she  could  buy  and  sell 
you  ten  times  over,  buy  you  and  cut  you  up  for  dogmeat. 

— Buy  and  sell,  buy  and  sell,  mocked  Adam.  — Here  you  can't  buy 
and  sell.  Life  is  to  give  here.  To  love  and  be  loved. 

— Love,  said  Edgar  disgustedly.  — I  know  what  your  kind  call 
love.  Fornication.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Unchastity,  pollu- 
tion, the  pleasures  of  the  brutes,  the  indulgences  which  bring  their 
victims  into  idiocy  and  loathsome  disease.  No  wonder  all  you  people 
were  sick  up  here. 

He  stopped  short.  A  horrible  thought  struck  him.  He  seized  Adam 
by  the  arm  and  pushed  back  his  sleeve,  pressing  his  thumb  deeply  into 
the  flesh  and  scanning  it  closely  with  his  eye. 

Adam  clenched  his  fist.  His  muscles  stood  out  like  cables.  He  threw 
Edgar's  grasp  off  with  a  forearm  like  a  bar  of  steel. 

Edgar  turned  hawklike  to  Lili.  — Stand  up!  Stand  up!  he  ordered. 
And  when  she  stood  before  him  he  peered  closely  at  the  skin  of  her 
face,  touching  it  with  his  trembling  fingers.  — Roses,  roses,  he  said, 
in  surprise.  — Roses  in  your  cheeks.  You  never  had  them  before. 

He  stepped  back  and  looked  down  at  her  heaving  breast.  — And 
your  bosom,  how  that  has  changed.  Like  a  pigeon's,  like  a  dove's. 

He  stared  fixedly  at  Lili's  body.  And  she,  in  dire  embarrassment, 
could  not  control  her  breathing  and  her  chest  moved  up  and  down, 
seemingly  in  bigger  and  bigger  arcs.  Perfume  released  by  the  heat  of 
her  blood  began  to  drift  through  the  room.  Edgar  unconsciously  licked 
his  lips  and  turned  abruptly  to  Adam. 
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— I'm  not  going  to  ask  my  wife  if  she  had  carnal  relations  with  you 
when  I  was  gone  .  .  . 

— She  didn't,  said  Adam. 

— No,  no,  said  Lili  in  a  moan.  — That's  true,  Edgar. 

— If  I  knew  she  had,  continued  Edgar,  — I  would  kill  you  both  and 
then  I  would  take  a  fiery  torch  and  touch  it  to  these  lands  and  buildings 
and  burn  them  to  the  ground  like  Sodom  of  old  and  the  Lord  would 
bless  me  for  it  and  people  inside  would  get  a  head  start  on  their  ever- 
lasting fire. 

— Let's  go  to  bed,  Edgar,  go  to  bed,  said  Lili  in  a  pleading  tone. 
She  took  his  arm,  he  looked  down  at  her,  smiling  strangely.  He  calmly 
opened  the  door  to  let  her  through.  Then  he  turned  to  Adam.  — I 
don't  have  to  ask  her  because  when  I  left  she  was  in  that  state  referred 
to  in  Matthew  25,  Verse  1. 

He  shut  the  glass  door  and  they  went  up  the  stairs. 

Adam  stood  for  a  moment,  trying  to  shut  out  of  his  eyes  and  ears 
the  look  and  sound  of  Lili  as  she  asked  Edgar  to  go  to  bed  with  her. 
He  walked  into  the  big  room.  The  figures  of  the  dance  had  come  to  a 
circle,  and  all  hands  around.  As  he  passed  by  a  set,  a  couple  lifted 
their  joined  hands  and  included  him,  set  him  as  center  and  whirled 
around  him  on  their  periphery  of  joy.  He  broke  roughly  through  and 
went  to  where  George  was  gazing  and  smiling  on  the  happiness  he 
had  made. 

— Mr.  Ripley,  Adam  said,  — do  you  know  what  Matthew  25, 
Verse  1,  is? 

— Yes,  said  George  genially.  — That's  the  one  about  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins. 

Adam  gulped  and  asked  again  in  a  strangled  voice,  — Are  married 
people  ever  like  that? 

George  nodded.  — I  have  known  cases,  temporary  arrangements. 
Because  of  ill-health  or  lack  of  means  to  support  children. 

Someone  spoke  to  him  on  his  other  side  and  he  swung  away.  Adam 
struggled  through  the  dancers  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  He 
took  three  steps  upward  to  the  room  at  the  top.  He  heard  a  wild  shriek 
in  the  room.  But  he  wasn't  sure,  the  racing  violins  boiled  into  a  cre- 
scendo, killing  the  sound,  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers  were  thundering 
and  shaking  the  house. 

He  stepped  backward  down  the  stairs  and  turned  to  a  table  spread 
for  the  feast.  Everything  good  on  the  Farm  was  there,  the  fruit  pies, 
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the  Indian  pudding,  the  clotted  cream,  the  tart  cheese,  the  golden  corn 
bread,  sweet  butter  and  jugs  of  milk,  fresh  and  foamy,  all  bordered 
with  flowers  from  the  greenhouse.  There  was  a  huge  cake,  a  goodwife's 
triumph,  frosted  thick  with  a  legend  from  the  Harbinger  laid  on:  All 
things  Maud  ready  and  await  the  light. 

In  his  agony  he  picked  up  a  shining  bread  knife  and  set  its  point  in 
the  center  of  the  cake.  Childlike,  he  felt,  along  with  the  hot  tears  in 
his  eyes,  his  taste  buds  water  for  the  frosting.  With  his  eye  he  drew  the 
spread  of  the  wedge,  the  arc  of  the  glut.  Within  it  lay  the  words 
AWAIT  THE  LIGHT  and  he  saw  again  the  flash  of  lightning  in  the 
barn  so  long  ago  and  Lili's  face  holding  it  like  a  cup  .  .  .  felt  the 
intermittent  and  ascending  sweetness  of  the  draught.  And  the  rain 
booming  in  the  wide  like  a  tide  sweeping  fluidly  over  their  heads. 

The  shriek  was  dry  from  the  room  upstairs  and  there  was  no  light 
there  at  all.  And  no  awaiting  and  nothing  ready  but  an  appetite  and 
a  cut.  He  pulled  back  the  knife  and  saw  the  glitter  of  it.  It  was  rape 
up  there,  worse  than  murder  because  the  murderer  did  not  have  to 
survive  their  shame.  And  he  would  stand  by  munching.  His  stomach 
turned  over  in  sour  disgust.  Let  the  knife  flash  into  the  body  of  the 
man  who  had  hoarded  to  grab  and  grabbed  to  hoard  again.  He  turned 
toward  the  stairs  again,  holding  the  knife. 

This  would  be  manly,  noble,  selfless  ...  no  taint  of  self,  for  he 
would  accept  the  punishment.  And  if  he  got  there  fast  enough  Edgar 
would  never  know  of  his  own  betrayal.  When  Edgar  knew  he  would 
probably  kill  him,  so  this  march  upward  would  be  in  self-defense.  Then 
Adam  heard  in  the  rock  bottom  of  his  nature  the  thud  of  truth  .  .  . 
he  held  the  knife  not  for  Lili's  sake  but  his  own  .  .  .  out  of  jealousy 
and  fear  ...  to  kill  or  be  killed,  kill  to  have,  have  to  kill;  ignobly. 

He  threw  down  the  knife  and  he  banged  out  the  door  and  began  to 
run  with  bursting  lungs  up  the  hill  to  the  wood.  As  he  passed  the 
Phalanstery  he  saw  the  windows  full  of  light,  they  seemed  to  waver 
and  beckon.  He  turned  his  back  and  ran  on,  deep  into  the  wood,  to  a 
high  ridge,  and  then  he  plunged  down  into  the  swamp,  into  the  deep- 
est thickets,  through  the  open  brooklets,  crashing  through  the  soggy 
ice. 

When  the  boy  came  in  and  called  out  that  the  Phalanstery  was  on 
fire  it  was  treated  as  a  joke.  He  pulled  one  of  the  fiddlers  by  the  sleeve 
before  he  could  get  started  again  and  the  music  faltered  and  stopped. 
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the  caller  hesitated  and  the  dancers'  footfalls  thinned  out  into  silence. 

— Fire  in  the  Phalanstery!  cried  the  caller.  — Buckets  out!  George 
ran  in  panic  to  the  window.  Every  window  in  the  big  building  was 
alight  and  by  the  time  he  got  out  to  the  barnyard  the  flames  had 
bored  their  way  through  the  roof  and  shot  upward  like  a  geyser.  Every- 
one ran  for  the  buckets  and  George  tried  to  get  some  men  to  help 
him  move  the  lumber  and  windows  stored  in  the  Phalanstery  base- 
ment, but  the  heat  drove  them  back.  By  now  the  hundred  rooms  in 
the  upper  floors  were  ablaze,  their  dry  laths,  unplastered  yet,  crackled, 
split  and  roared. 

The  fire  bell  in  Parker's  church  in  the  village  told  of  the  flame  on 
the  hill  and  the  bunker,  the  man  who  slept  nearest  the  West  Roxbury 
fire  engine,  tumbled  out  of  bed  and  climbed  into  his  ulster  and  hat. 

There  was  a  delay  before  the  fire  lads  got  going  on  the  drag  lines. 
It  seemed  that  the  runners,  bolted  on  the  wheels  of  the  engine  to  make 
it  pass  through  the  snow,  had  been  taken  off  and  used  by  the  bunker's 
boy  on  his  cart  and  there  was  the  devil  to  pay  before  that  got  straight- 
ened out  and  under  way. 

They  didn't  want  to  get  beat  to  water  by  the  Newton  engine,  which 
was  based  nearer  than  they  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  or  by  the  Jamaica 
Plain  crew.  They  ran,  slipping  and  sliding  down  Spring  Street,  and 
got  to  the  Farm  first  anyway.  They  halted  the  engine  down  by  the 
brook  and  when  the  other  two  outfits  arrived  they  were  set  in  line 
and  the  hoses  stretched  out  from  cistern  to  cistern.  The  West  Roxbury 
firemen  broke  out  their  squirrel-tail  suction  hose  and  the  axmen  began 
chopping  for  a  water  hole. 

Set  in  line  like  this,  they  were  to  pump  from  the  water  into  the 
first  engine  and  then  the  second  and  the  last  arrived  was  to  face  the 
fire  and  play  the  water.  All  the  fun  was  in  the  pumping,  plying  the 
side  brakes  up  and  down,  sixty  times  a  minute,  until  the  crew  ahead 
had  their  cisterns  flooded  or  washed,  showing  their  inferiority.  The 
crew  second  in  line  began  to  work  their  pump,  ready  to  send  the  water 
along,  but  it  didn't  come  and  it  didn't  come.  Some  of  the  boys  dropped 
off  the  brakes  and  went  to  look  at  the  fire  and  the  chief  went  down 
into  the  hollow  and  found  the  axman  cutting  holes  in  the  snow  all  over 
the  place  and  when  he  asked  him  why  in  tarnation  they  weren't  getting 
water,  the  axman  said,  — I  can't  find  the  God  damned  brook. 

There  was  no  wind  and  the  flames  shot  straight  upward.  But  the 
windows  in  the  Eyrie  close  by  were  getting  too  hot  to  touch  and  a 
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chain  of  buckets  had  to  be  organized  up  to  the  roof  to  keep  the  near 
side  wet  down.  Some  of  the  world's  people  were  helping.  Neighbor 
Orange  took  charge  of  the  bueket  crew  and  stood  daringly  on  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  throwing  out  the  water. 

People  didn't  know  what  to  think,  what  to  do.  It  seemed  so  hopeless. 
Then  the  water  cistern  in  the  Eyrie  got  low  and  Marianne  was  sent 
clown  to  the  greenhouse  to  see  if  there  was  any  water  there.  She  was 
hcavyhearted  on  her  errand  and  took  two  buckets  to  carry  back  just 
in  case. 

Of  all  passive  members  of  the  Farm  Marianne  was  the  most  typical, 
the  most  responsive,  the  litmus  paper  of  all  its  mixtures  and  contriv- 
ances. When  she  went  into  the  greenhouse  she  found  the  flowers  so 
startlingly  beautiful,  lit  up  with  the  light  from  the  sky,  that  she  set 
down  her  buckets  and  went  from  one  to  another  to  touch  them  and 
marvel  at  their  luminosity.  Then,  feeling  guilty  at  her  delay,  she 
turned  back  to  watch  the  fire.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  whole  frame 
and  sheathing  stood  wrapped  in  their  sheets  of  flame.  A  few  seconds 
later  the  colonnades,  wreathed  with  spiral  fire,  bent  and  fell.  Then 
a  clear  blue  flame  mingled  with  the  rest  and  rose  high  in  the  air; 
it  was  from  the  melting  glass  of  the  windows  and  it  overlaid  like  liquid 
turquoise  the  topaz  of  the  rest.  It  was  a  temple  of  gold,  a  crystal 
palace.  Then  the  great  beams  fell  like  golden  hammers  and  the  chim- 
neys toppled  and  a  great  column  of  smoke  puffed  out  and  rolled  over 
the  enlightened  hills  and  lingered  at  the  horizon  like  splendid  dim 
peaks.  Marianne  had  forgotten  her  errand,  her  buckets.  It  was  beauty, 
regardless  of  anything.  She  could  not  think  of  the  loss  and,  when  the 
glow  began  to  die  and  she  came  to  soberer  thoughts,  she  looked  up 
through  the  glass  roof  to  the  great  star  Orion  and  said,  — That  is 
unchanging,  eternal,  let  us  be  so. 

But  Adam,  deep  in  the  slough,  saw  the  glow  on  the  horizon  with 
heavy  foreboding.  He  instantly  thought,  as  every  man  does  who  hears 
a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  that  his  own  home  was  burning.  He  thought, 
Edgar  did  it.  He  started  to  climb  out  of  the  swamp,  blaming  himself 
for  the  catastrophe.  The  thickets,  no  longer  a  shelter,  were  a  cage. 
He  turned  this  way  and  that  way,  seeking  desperately  the  high  ground 
and  the  right  direction.  But  as  he  twisted,  testing  the  ground  beneath 
him  for  water  too  deep  or  for  quicksands,  he  found  himself  lost  in  a 
maze,  his  footways  turning  him  in  all  directions,  facing  all  quarters 
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from  the  fire.  Then  after  a  plunge  in  a  spongy  pool,  he  began  to  get 
the  fear  of  the  lost;  he  would  break  his  leg,  stumble  into  quicksand 
and  die  out  there  with  no  one  to  hear  him.  He  jumped  and  twisted 
on,  sliding  over  the  snow-covered  rocks.  Simple,  soft  barriers  of  snow 
turned  to  thorns  underneath,  pulling  at  him  with  talons.  Now  in  full 
panic  he  ran  insanely,  up  and  down  endless  slopes,  over  jagged 
rocks.  His  back  ached  and  he  could  hardly  lift  his  legs  and  yet  some 
turn  around  a  rock  or  tree  would  show  him  the  burning  house  just 
ahead.  He  knew  that  seekers  of  flame  misjudge,  think  it  nearer  than  it 
is,  and  finally  after  wading  through  a  terrifying  stretch  of  thorns, 
feeling  them  tear  at  his  face  until  he  tasted  the  blood  and  thinking 
then  mercifully  it  was  his  own,  he  stopped  and  slowly  sank  to  the 
ground  in  surrender. 

The  last  wall  crumpled  and  inward  fell,  sending  up  a  shower  of 
sparks  to  sink  again  as  fiery  dust  to  the  black  dust,  ashes  to  ashes. 
George  stood  firm,  as  if  with  resistance  against  being  sucked  into  the 
mass  by  its  dying  inhalations.  Sophia  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  — Now 
you  must  come  home,  it's  time  to  come  home.  You've  done  all  you 
can,  you  need  rest  and  peace. 

George  looked  at  her  coldly,  his  expression  blunted  and  smeared 
by  soot  marks.  He  bent  and  dusted  off  his  knees,  standing  erect  again. 
He  turned  and  set  his  face  toward  the  Hive.  — The  firemen  are  cold 
and  hungry.  They  must  be  fed.  Peter  Baldwin  must  be  just  taking  the 
new  bread  out  of  the  oven. 

The  firemen  swarmed  to  the  warm  kitchen  for  hot  coffee  and  the 
batch  of  bread  just  baked  for  the  morrow's  breakfast.  Sophia  stayed 
close  by  George's  side,  convinced  that  he  would  soon  collapse,  sink 
to  his  knees,  and  who  but  she  could  say  the  words  so  pregnant  in  the 
air  and  time,  so  apropos? 

George,  instead  of  falling,  climbed  to  a  bench  in  the  midst  of  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  Sophia  saw  with  dismay  and  anger  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  speech.  He  had  a  serene,  cheerful  look  on 
his  face.  It  was  mockery,  thought  Sophia,  selfish,  childish  mockery, 
indecent  in  the  presence  of  such  misfortune. 

— We  want  to  thank  you  fire  lads  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts, 
he  said.  — Your  visit  was  very  unexpected  to  us. 

He  underlined  the  irony  as  if  it  were  very  droll  and  actually  smiled. 
— But  had  we  known,  or  even  suspected,  you  were  coming,  we  would 
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have  been  better  prepared  to  receive  you,  and  given  you  a  worthier,  if 
not  a  warmer,  reception. 

— Good  enough,  good  enough,  shouted  the  firemen,  chomping  the 
good  crust.  They  cheered  again  as  the  girls  brought  them  the  remains 
of  the  late  feast  and  the  cake  with  its  tender  motto,  still  uncut. 

It  was  too  much  for  Sophia,  she  collapsed.  She  began  to  laugh  with 
wild  hysteria  and  sank  to  the  floor,  shaking  violently,  with  ugly  threads 
of  spittle  coming  from  her  quivering  mouth.  They  had  to  put  her  to 
bed. 

At  dawn  Lili  went  looking  for  Adam.  She  was  dressed  for  traveling 
with  a  fur  toque  on  her  sleek  hair.  She  saw  him  standing  far  off,  half 
concealed  in  the  clotted  underbrush.  As  she  began  to  walk  toward 
him  she  had  a  strange  frightening  feeling,  passing  the  jagged  granite 
foundations  of  the  ruined  Phalanstery.  It  stood  in  the  morning  mist 
like  a  vision  of  Judgment  Day,  a  boundary  of  headstones,  seared  and 
defiled,  around  a  vast  grave  stabbed  by  the  flaming,  charring  sword 
of  retribution.  When  she  got  to  his  side  he  turned  and  smiled  his 
outrageous  smile  at  her  and  she  drew  back  her  hand  and  slapped  him 
across  the  face  with  all  the  force  she  could  muster. 

— Ow!  cried  Adam.  —What's  that  for?  What  did  I  do? 

— Why  did  you  burn  George's  house,  you  jealous  little  fool?  I'd 
like  to  kill  you  and  throw  your  body  into  it. 

— I  didn't  burn  it,  said  Adam.  — Why  did  you  go  to  bed  with  Edgar? 

— I  thought  he  was  going  to  burn  it  if  I  didn't. 

— Nobody  burned  it. 

— Nobody  did  it,  said  Lili  in  wonder.  — God  did  it.  It  was  God's 
will. 

— Oh,  mumbo  jumbo!  If  God  blamed  you  folks  as  much  as  you 
blame  Him,  you'd  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Him.  The  fire  started 
from  a  bad  chimney.  The  smoke  pipe  wasn't  connected  properly  into 
the  flue.  They  did  a  sloppy  job  setting  it  up.  They  wanted  to  have  the 
chapel  ready.  They're  moving  in  too  fast.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  God 
did  do  it. 

— I'm  going  away,  Adam.  I've  come  to  say  good-by. 

— You  can't  go  away.  What  about  us? 

— The  Phalanstery  is  gone. 

— I  know,  said  Adam.  — I  was  going  to  kill  Edgar.  But  I  thought 
better  of  it. 
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— I  should  hope  so,  said  Lili  primly.  — With  your  ideals. 

— I  thought  Edgar  might  have  done  it.  After  he  found  out  .  .  . 

— Oh  no.  Edgar  looks  on  it  as  his  property.  That's  why  I'm  leaving. 
I've  got  to  get  Edgar  away  from  here  before  he  owns  everything  and 
everyone. 

She  took  a  packet  of  proxies  out  of  her  muff  and  began  to  tear  them 
up,  scattering  them  over  the  snow.  — I  took  them  from  his  coat  while 
he  was  asleep.  Now  you  know  what  I  am. 

— It  wasn't  worth  it,  said  Adam.  — Edgar's  just  one  of  a  lot  of 
people.  The  other  stockholders  signed  over  for  him. 

— They  might  not  have  known  what  for.  You  don't  know  him  like 
I  do.  He  may  have  lied  to  them,  told  them  that  Mr.  Ripley  wanted 
them  for  some  legal  technicality.  He'd  say  anything  to  get  his  hands 
on  some  property. 

— Property,  property  .  .  .  much  ado  about  nothing.  Why  worry? 

— That's  your  blind  spot,  Adam.  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you 
were  a  woman  and  were  property  yourself  to  be  sold  off  by  a  bored 
father  to  some  bootlicking  dandy  who  doesn't  know  the  difference 
between  God  and  a  dollar.  And  when  you  try  to  get  back  at  them,  or 
even  defend  yourself  by  doing  exactly  what  they  do,  they  call  you  a 
whore  and  spit  at  you.  You've  got  a  nice,  sane  world  in  your  mind,  I 
know.  But  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  where  I  could  live  with  dignity 
and  love  went  up  in  an  hour  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  a  handful  of 
mortgages.  Women  must  have  property  to  be  equals,  they  .  .  . 

— All  right,  all  right,  said  Adam.  — You  can  handle  all  the  business 
for  us  and  after  you  ditch  Edgar  and  come  back  we'll  .  .  . 

— I  don't  think  I'm  coming  back,  dear,  said  Lili  sadly. 

Adam  looked  at  her,  all  his  bravado  gone,  pleadingly,  almost  hang- 
dog and  sheepish.  — I  kinda  thought  that  you  would. 

She  put  her  arms  tightly  around  his  waist  and  without  looking  at 
him,  and  dampening  her  words  in  his  coat,  she  said,  — Now  I  want 
you  to  understand  this.  This  awful  thing  I  have  to  tell  you. 

— All  right,  said  Adam  weakly. 

— Edgar  wants  children  now.  He  wants  an  heir  for  the  baronial 
acres  he  thinks  he's  going  to  get  by  hook  or  by  crook.  That's  why  he 
took  me  last  night. 

— I  like  babies,  said  Adam.  — Even  Edgar's. 

— But  too  much  to  let  them  live  from  pillar  to  post,  as  we'd  have 
to.  Edgar  would  get  all  of  my  property.  I  don't  mind  that.  I'd  go  with 
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you  anywhere  if  it  were  only  me,  somewhere  where  nobody  knows  us. 
But  I  can't  risk  the  life  of  a  child. 

— Do  you  mean  that,  honest  and  truly?  asked  Adam. 

— Yes,  honest  and  truly.  But  Tin  sure  I'll  have  one.  Et'l  just  the 
right  time.  He  asked  me.  He's  been  looking  it  up  in  the  book.  Trust 
Edgar  not  to  waste  his  seed. 

— No,  said  Adam  explosively,  pushing  her  away  with  such  violence 
that  she  fell  backward  onto  the  snow. 

— No  what?  said  Lili,  sitting  up.  — No,  I'm  wrong  and  it's  all  right 
to  let  a  child  go  hungry,  to  be  unwanted? 

— No,  said  Adam,  — I  don't  believe  that  theory  about  the  con- 
ception. I  don't  believe  it  happens  at  the  first  of  the  month.  Maybe 
later,  maybe  the  last  or  the  middle.  But  not  when  they  say  it  does. 

Lili,  still  sitting,  began  to  brush  the  snow  off  her  coat.  — That's 
only  been  the  belief  for  thousands  of  years.  Since  anything  was  known 
about  anything.  Since  the  Greeks.  And  now  you,  my  little  scientist, 
are  going  to  prove  they  were  all  wrong. 

— 'Course  they  were  wrong,  said  Adam.  — Why  is  it  that  all  the 
hypocrites  have  a  lot  of  children?  Why  is  it  that  people  who  love  chil- 
dren and  live  up  to  the  rules  never  have  them  .  .  .  people  like  Mr. 
Ripley  and  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips? 

Lili  shook  her  head  in  awe.  — Do  you  realize  what  you're  saying, 
Adam  Smith?  You're  saying  that  everyone  born  up  to  now  was  con- 
ceived in  sin  and  lust,  not  according  to  God's  law. 

— That's  right,  said  Adam  cockily.  — They  hate  babies,  the  hypo- 
crites do,  and  they  abstain  the  first  of  the  month  and  make  up  for  it 
in  the  rest  of  the  time.  And  then  the  poor  wife  has  a  baby  and  they 
think  it's  a  special  punishment  for  their  sins.  Hypocrites.  I  believe 
anything  that's  based  on  the  premise  that  the  world  is  full  of  God 
damned  hypocrites. 

Adam  reached  for  her  hand  and  gave  her  a  yank  to  her  feet  that 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  flying  through  the  air.  — And  Edgar,  that 
master  hypocrite,  thinking  he  could  trap  you  on  the  virginity  question! 
And  so  you  wrestled  and  shrieked  and  carried  on  until  he  didn't  know 
what  time  it  was. 

— Oh,  shut  up,  said  Lili. 

— I  was  scared  myself,  for  a  while,  said  Adam.  — But  then  I 
thought,  When  I  did  it,  I  couldn't  tell  ...  so  how  could  he  tell? 

— You  couldn't  tell  and  he  couldn't  tell,  said  Lili  tartly,  — you 
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high  and  mighty  lords  of  creation,  because  my  cousin  Joannis  could 
tell  when  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Adam  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  his  head  held  back.  Then  he 
began  to  laugh  uproariously.  — Just  like  a  woman,  he  crowed.  — And 
two  fools  going  to  kill  each  other  over  it. 

Lili  was  put  out  at  his  carrying  on  but  his  laughter  was  infectious 
and  she  began  to  smile,  and  her  lips  quivered  and  then  they  were  both 
laughing,  holding  each  other  to  keep  from  slipping  on  the  snow. 

She  stopped  short  and  her  violet  eyes  began  to  well  up  with  tears. 
— What  am  I  laughing  for?  I  should  be  weeping.  I've  got  to  leave  my 
darling,  my  sweet  love,  my  crazy,  crazy  one.  And  I'm  laughing. 

— 'Cause  you're  going  to  come  back,  said  Adam,  kissing  her  lightly. 
— 'Cause  you're  going  to  come  back. 

George  carried  Lili's  trunks  out  as  he  had  borne  them  in  a  little 
less  than  a  year  before.  She  made  him  kiss  her  as  she  left  and  he 
could  taste  the  salt  of  her  tears  on  her  cheek.  When  the  pung  glided 
away  with  a  hiss  and  sigh  of  farewell  he  walked  down  to  the  brook- 
side.  There  were  gaping  holes  and  gashes  in  the  snow,  some  down  to 
the  sere  and  straggly  grass.  He  kicked  the  snow  over  it  with  the  side 
of  his  foot.  It  seemed  helpless  and  unprotected  thus  exposed.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  Theodore  Parker  standing  near,  dressed  in  his 
full  black,  with  his  clothes  carefully  brushed  as  if  he  had  attired 
himself  for  a  funeral  service. 

— The  firemen  couldn't  find  the  brook  to  drop  the  hose  in,  said 
George,  nodding  at  the  holes.  Parker  made  no  reply.  — I  suppose 
you're  thinking  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  found  it. 

— No,  George,  said  Parker.  — At  the  moment  I  have  no  regrets  for 
you.  I  may  later. 

— They'll  all  get  their  money,  said  George.  — I'll  pay  it  myself, 
from  my  own  pocket. 

— You  won't  have  to  do  that,  if  you  don't  want  to. 

— I'm  determined  everyone  shall  be  paid. 

After  a  short  pause  Parker  said,  — I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
George,  that  might  hurt  so  I'm  going  to  put  it  baldly,  without  any 
trimming.  The  selectmen  have  been  talking  to  me  about  buying  this 
place  for  the  town.  It's  the  only  big  farm  this  close  to  Boston  and 
they're  willing  to  set  a  good  price,  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  all 
your  mortgages  and  debts. 
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George  began  boring  into  the  snow  with  his  heel  and  then  kicking 
the  snow  away,  looking  for  the  brook.  — What  do  the  selectmen  want 
this  property  for 7 

— For  a  poor  farm,  said  Parker  bluntly. 

George  dug  faster.  He  came  to  the  hardness  beneath  the  snow.  It 
was  ice.  He  stamped  on  it  with  his  heel,  stamped  and  stamped,  but  it 
would  not  crack.  — No,  no.  How  could  you  bring  such  a  proposition 
to  me? 

— Because  it  will  save  you  from  a  morass  of  bad  debts.  Because  for 
you  the  heart  of  the  world  is  frozen  over  with  two  feet  of  solid  ice  and 
people  have  forgotten  the  living  water  underneath. 

— You  insult  me,  said  George. 

— Oh  no,  I  don't.  Do  you  think  these  penny  pinchers  would  pay 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  failure?  They  consider  it  the  best  farm 
around,  the  trimmest  buildings,  the  sweetest  land.  Do  you  think  they 
want  to  support  their  paupers?  They  figure  if  they  keep  them  up  here 
they  can  make  a  profit  on  them. 

George  had  to  smile.  It  was  wonderful  how  Theodore  could  change 
cynicism  to  irony.  — What  about  our  people  here?  They  have  invested 
their  savings  and  their  labor.  This  is  their  home.  I  can't  turn  them  out 
into  the  world. 

— They'd  be  better  off.  There's  jobs  going  a-begging,  a  war  coming 
on.  They'll  leave  you  anyway,  George,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  their 
senses.  Times  are  too  good  to  be  living  under  an  avalanche  of  debt. 

— I  never  thought  I'd  hear  you  preaching  failure,  said  George,  his 
mouth  set  in  a  hard,  stubborn  line. 

— Failure,  failure,  said  Parker.  — That's  a  key  word  of  the  world 
you  hate,  coined  to  make  people  suffer  and  pay  up,  measuring  a  life, 
a  career,  by  a  calendar.  For  five  years  you  have  had  the  greatest 
triumph  of  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  Five  years,  a  span  longer  to 
this  generation  than  the  existence  of  the  whole  human  race  to  the  life 
of  the  planet.  And  you  talk  of  failure  as  if  it  were  determined  by  a 
bracket  of  dates.  You  have  made  a  place  in  your  image,  George,  and  it 
is  the  nearest  we  have  known  to  God's  image.  You  have  held  people 
together  in  love,  without  fear,  without  authority.  You  have  honored 
them  with  sacrifice,  trusted  them  with  power,  blessed  them  with  hope 
and  brought  them  through  common  paths  to  surmount  fearful  trials. 
But  the  burden  is  too  much  for  you  now,  George,  and  the  people  who 
would  ease  your  load  will  destroy  you  .  .  .  they  will  turn  it  on  one 
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hand  into  a  despicable  moneymaking  machine,  on  the  other  into  a 
sectarian  dungeon,  with  a  hell  beneath  its  floor  and  a  false  sour  chas- 
tity within  its  walls.  Can't  you  see,  dear  friend,  what  will  happen  if 
you  go  on? 

— No,  no,  said  George,  tearing  the  words  from  his  heart.  — Nothing 
has  changed  here.  A  building  has  burned,  that  is  all.  A  building  un- 
hallowed by  our  use  or  recollection.  And  this  is  still  my  City  of  God. 
If  there  is  a  hell  beneath  it  is  only  for  those  who  desire  it.  To  each  his 
own.  The  only  religion  I  recognize  is  the  divine  in  man  and  in  nature; 
the  only  hell,  society  as  it  is.  Everything  we  ascribe  to  God  lies  in  the 
consciousness  of  man.  I  want  to  awaken  it,  to  destroy  the  idol,  the 
fetish,  and  you  come  here  with  your  graveyard  clothes  to  hustle  us 
into  the  ground. 

Parker  stretched  out  his  hands  in  denial.  — No,  George,  you  have 
misunderstood  me.  I  wish  you  nothing  but  victory. 

— We  may  be  dying  as  you  say.  But  I  will  stay  till  the  life  goes  out 
of  the  body  and  I  will  close  its  eyes  and  wait  .  .  . 

He  began  to  falter  and  choke  up,  his  anger  passing  off.  — Wait  for 
the  resur  .  .  .  the  resur  .  .  . 

A  great  sob  burst  from  his  chest  and  he  turned  away  and  began  to 
weep  violently,  to  surrender  at  last.  Parker  took  him  roughly  in  his 
arms  and  said  tenderly,  — You  fool,  you  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die! 
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